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© Abacenisdi ability 


to make friends for a good 
product and to help perpetuate 
that good will is nowhere more 
strikingly proved than in the 
story of ‘1847 Rogers Bros,” 
and its advertising. We have 
been growing with this adver- 
tising for twenty-three years. 
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Interborough Subway and Ele- 
vated traffic is growing enor- } 
mously. The latest authoritative 1% 
figures, based on cash fare pas- f : 
sengers, show the following re- 
4] markable increase: 


February, 1920, 2,903,210 
February, 1919, 2,331,637 


Gain... . 571,573 


Advertisers who consistently 
use Interborough Subway and 
Elevated car cards and posters 
have, therefore, received an ex- ff 

y| cess circulation of more than [ig 

24% during the year—a growth 
equal to the entire population of 
San Francisco or Cincinnati. 








Pron oe ugh ‘Sabeay ond 
Elevated Advertising 
ARTEMAS WARD 
TRADING AS WARD & GOW 
5O UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Organizing Salesmen to Manage 
Themselves 


Sales Supervisor Who Develops High Quality of Efficiency Among Sales- 
men Through Cultivation of Organization Spirit and 
Appeal to Individual Responsibility 


Based on an Interview by Roland Cole with 


H. D. Whittlesey 


Vice-President and Managing Director of Sales, The Sherwin-Williams Company 


SLEDGE team of eight dogs 

is one example of team 
work—when they are in action. 
But when left to themselves they 
become a snarling, snapping, twist- 
ing, jumping mass of confusion. 
Enduring organization among 
them is hopeless, and the only 
recipe for making them pull to- 
gether is unremitting supervision. 
“The spirit of the pack,” to para- 
phrase Kipling’s lines of the wolf 
pack, is another example of team 
work but of a sinister sort, be- 
cause of the suggestion it carries 
with it of the sudden and ruthless 


elimination of feeble members. 


This second example, however, 
presents in a word the germ of 
H. D. Whittlesey’s theory—an or- 
ganization self-managed, _ self- 
controlled, bound up with one 
common interest. 

Down in the oyster-shell district 


‘of Maryland there lived a country 


youth who had probably never 
been out of his native county 
since the day of his birth. He 
began to sell agricultural imple- 
ments throughout the community 
in which he was located, and be- 
came very successful. He de- 
veloped a number of ingenious 
ideas of his own. Selling farm 
implements to farmers may not 
be as hard as selling dress suits 


‘to the unclad natives of Africa, 


but it isn’t exactly easy either. 


‘This young man sold with his 
Table of Contents on page 246 


head. If he thought a certain 
farmer needed an improved har- 
row or a new type of gang-plow 
he didn’t just lean over the fence 
and tell him so and then try to 
argue him into it. 

Nothing so elementary for him. 
He waited until the farmer had 
occasion to use a plow or harrow 
and then he rigged himself up in 
overalls, hitched up his demon- 
strator and worked up and down 
in a field adjoining the one in 
which the farmer worked. Pretty 
soon curiosity got the best of the 
farmer and he came over to see 
the new-fangled contraption. A 
few minutes later the boy had his 
machine over in the farmer’s field 
doing his work for him and not 
very long after he had his order 
or had developed a very healthy 
prospect for a later sale. 

A visiting paint salesman heard 
about this young man and went 
out to see him work. He hadn't 
watched him long before he de- 
cided he could sell paint just as 
successfully as he sold farm ma- 
chinery. The paint man com- 
municated with his sales manager - 
and a meeting was arranged, The 
sales manager was as impressed 
as his salesman had been, The 
country boy was hired. 

He came to Cleveland and went 
through the preliminary training. 
A few weeks later he left for his 
territory in much doubt about his 
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ability to make good. He reached 
his territory somehow, his mind a 
perfect blank and his faculties 
much confused by railroad travel, 
hotel life and city sights. 


THERE IS A CERTAIN ROOSEVELTIAN QUALITY ABOUT 
WHITTLESEY AT WORK OR AT PLAY. WHATEVER HE DOES, 
HE PUTS HIMSELF INTENSELY INTO THE JOB 


“I watched his work carefully,” 
said Mr. Whittlesey, who was the 
sales manager in question, “know- 
ing all the time what was going 
on in his mind. Occasionally I 
dropped him a line, just a friendly 
note, making no reference to his 
failure to land any business, but 
offering plenty of encouragement 
and cautioning him to take his 
time and work slowly. Toward 
the end of the third week, I 
thought he had been out long 
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enough for his first experience, 
so I wrote him another letter, 
something like this: 
“*You have, no doubt, had many 
discouraging experiences, and have 
Aprobably come to the 
V conclusion that you 
are not going to be a 
success. Just because 
you have not been 
able to convince every 
dealer you have called 
upon, don’t think you 
are beaten. Remem- 
ber that every man 
in this organization is 
behind you, and they 
can’t beat us all. 
Come in and let us 
talk it over.’ 

“He came in and I 
will never forget his 
appearance when he 
did so. I let him wait 
in the outer office for 
a while and then sent 
for him, He was the 
most dejected man 
you ever saw. You 
would have thought 
he had nothing in the 
world left to live for. 
I verily believe he ex- 
pected to be fired. 

“After he was seat- 
ed I chatted with him 
about everything in 
the world except his 
work. I wouldn’t let 
him say a word about 
that. In the course 
of an hour, he pulled 
an order blank out of 
his pocket in a shame- 
faced way and handed 
it to me, When he got 
my latest letter, he 
said, it had been just 

after he had called on a dealer— 
without getting an order. The 
letter had stirred him so deeply 
he had rushed back to see the 
dealer once more and begged him 
for an order—he even showed the 
dealer my letter—and told him 
that unless he could take an order 
with him back to Cleveland he 
felt certain he would lose his job. 
The dealer, touched by the man’s 
earnestness; had actually given 
him a small order, and this was 
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The new member 
of the 


Big Four 


In volume of advertising, the Christian 
Herald was 


—Ninth among the national weeklies in 1917 
—Seventh among the national weeklies in 1918 


—Sixth among the national weeklies.in 191% 


It is fourth among the national weeklies 
today. 





THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, PUBLISHER 
NEW YORK 
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the best he could show me after 
three weeks’ work. 

“Well, i told him that every 
man in his district was squeezing 
for him, and that each one was 
ready to go out with him and help 
hifh make good. I showed him 
then how he was part of a group 
and that the other members of the 
group had a vital interest in his 
success. If one member did not 
succeed in helping him, I ex- 
plained, another would try it, and 
still others would follow, until he 
was able to sell every one of his 
dealers. I reminded him that this 
was what I meant when I wrote 
him that one man might be 
beaten, but all of them could 
not be. 

“He was so surprised at what 
I told him he could scarcely be- 
lieve it. He realized for the first 
time what it meant to be a part 
of an organization and to have 
his fellow salesmen interested in 
his success. He thought we 
wanted to get rid of him because 
he was a non-producer. He 
learned that the other men wanted 
to help him become a producer 
so he could stay. It was an ex- 
emplification of téam-work that 
was new to him. 

“Yes, sir; he stayed. He made 
good. When he began to hit his 
stride, his inherent ability came 
to the surface and in only a few 
months he became a top-notcher. 
To-day he is one of our star 
men.” 


CONFIDENCE THE BASIS OF TEAM 
WORK 


If there is one thing more than 
another that . Mr. Whittlesey 
labors to get into his men it is 
confidence. He had discernment 
enough to see that the secret of 
this country boy’s success as a 
farm-implement salesman was 
confidence in his own methods 
and «ideas. To-day this man is 
applying his own principles to the 
selling of paint with vastly more 
success than when he sold plows. 
Formerly he worked alone with 
no results to think about but his 
own. Now he is a member of a 
team, with a standard to main- 
tain as a team member, and the 


team record to help make, for the _ 
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work of the teams or districts is 
matched and compared _ every 
week, 

Men are left to work out their 
own problems among themselves. 
Whittlesey does not believe in 
doing a man’s work for him. It 
tends to undermine the man’s con- 
fidence in himself. When a sales- 
man goes up against a tough pros- 
pect and reports that he is unable 
to land the order, he is allowed 
to suggest the way to land it by 
having another salesman try it 
with him or alone. If the first 
salesman asked fails, another may 
be invited to try if the man so 
elects. Should he pass the matter 
up altogether he has not only his 
individual showing to think about, 
but his district showing as well. 
If another salesman gets the busi- 
ness for him he has an obligation 
to discharge toward that other 
man, On the other hand, he may 
ask the sales manager to come and 
help him. But the sales manager 
will not take the order. This 
would destroy the customer’s con- 
fidence in the salesman. So when 
the order is offered to the sales 
manager, the customer is referred 
to the salesman. 

Everything is done to instil this 
feeling of confidence. For this 
reason Whittlesey prefers to hire 
men who have had no previous 
experience in the paint business. 
Thus they have nothing to for- 
get. In their preliminary factory 
training they are shown how the 
company controls the manufacture 
of its raw materials and is there- 
fore able to obtain its oils and 
pigments in unadulterated form, 
which tends to build up a wonder- 
ful confidence in the salesman’s 
mind about the quality of the 
goods he sells. 

Whittlesey’s office at Cleveland 
is an open house. The office door 
is always open. Men are taught 
to approach him unreservedly on 
all matters in which they are in- 
terested. They are encouraged to 
ask for sales information—figures 
of any kind that they would like 
to see. They are at liberty to 
communicate with members of the 
factory organization, and so long 
as they do not abuse the priv- 
(Continued on page 176) 
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When father was a boy- 


“store” candy meant the suc- 
culent jawbreaker, or the bar- 
ber pole stick. 


When the boy today buys 
candy for his girl, any of the 
advertised packaged brands is 
none too good. 


The modern boy has modern 
habits. He has more things to 
do—more and better things to 
do them with. Boyish alert- 
ness and enthusiasm have been 
organized. The boy belongs to 
national boy organizations. He 
reads the advertisements in his 
national boy magazine. He 
follows them up 
closely when he 
goes to buy. 

Advertisers now —™°?ig 


) THE B 
st, Brightest, Best Magazine 
ys in All the World.’’ 


know that boys directly inilu- 
ence the sale of all products 
which the family buys. His 
family trusts the boy’s natural 
instinct to find the facts. 


Every year THE AMERICAN 
BOY carries copy for more 
kinds of goods; advertising for 
“bey” products, and for “fam- 
ily” goods which the boy helps 
the family’s decision to buy. 


A dominating proportion of 
our boy population reads THE 
AMERICAN BOY. Its concen- 
trated following of more than 
500,000 boys, averaging 15% 
to 16 years old, 
makes it the key 
tothe vast Amer- 
ican boy market. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
(Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices:— 286 Fifth A-e., New York—1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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New product wins 
national market 


in five months 


Analysis of a big waste, followed by 
chemical research, forms basis 
for both a product and a copy ap- 
peal that is building net profits 


HY do so many spare tires 
go bad prematurely and fail 
to deliver full mileage? 


This is the question that awak- 
ened the interest of one of the 
technical men in the Sterling Var- 
nish Company some years ago. 


Investigation showed that mil- 
lions of spare tires were being 
oxidized from day to day. A large 
majority were constantly exposed to 
sunlight and air, heat and moisture, 


The old rubber 
band that snaps 
in two shows 
how your spare 
tire deterio- 
rates when it is 
exposed to the 
air. 
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Applied with a 
brush, Nitrex 
dries instantly. 
It gives spare 
tire a jet- 
black patent- 
leather finish 
that is proof 
against all ene- 
mies of rubber. 





rubber’s natural enemies. Tire- 
covers were troublesome and 
neither air-proof nor water-proof. 


No substance was known which 
would protect rubber from all its 
eneinies, give it a handsome finish, 
and yet not harm the tire. 


Nitrex, the new tire-coating, was 
tested for two years in the labora- 
tory and in actual use. 


Then a national campaign was 
launched. 


The first color-inserts appeared 
in the trade papers last November. 
This campaign combined with the 
efficient sales work of the Edward 
A. Cassidy Company, established 
the back-bone of national distribu- 
tion in a few months. The con- 
sumer advertising was released in 
February. 


Today Nitrex is on sale from 
coast to coast. 


It has been the privilege of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company to 
co-operate in presenting this new 
product to the trade and to the 
public. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


Chicago, 


° 


New York, 


Boston + Cincinnati ~* London 




















/ Ohio National Guard Advertises 





for Recruits 


Campaign 


Attracts So Much Attention That Other States Have Asked 


for the Plan 


HE Ohio National Guard— 
the 37th Division in the great 
war—recently decided that it 
would have to have 15,000 recruits 
within thirty days. Instead of re- 
lying upon more or less vague 
free publicity, together with a few 
rallies and home-made posters put 
up outside armory doors, it took 
the short cut by resorting to care- 
fully planned advertising. Open- 
ing on April 6, it began running 
newspaper copy in twenty-one 
Ohio tities. It backed this 
with circulars and 
other direct mail 
matter, and posters. 
The first adver- 
tisement gave an ac- 
count of the prestige 
gained by the Old 
37th during the war 
and told of the State’s 
pride in the organi- 
zation. This was fol 
lowed- up by adver- 
tisements that cited 
the physical benefits 
to be derived from 
training with the 
Guard — “It makes 
your muscles hard— 
fills out your chest 
and gives you a 
steady eye—makes 
you proud of your- 
self, to hold your own 


up 


paign ribbons and step over to the 
armory for a little of the social 
stuff !” 

The slogan of the campaign 
was: “Hop to It—Join the 37th 
Division.” 

To a list of names a two-color 
broadside was mailed out under 
l-cent postage, with a coupon 
printed upon it designed to draw 
inquiries. To the addresses that 
this brought in, a sixteen-page 
booklet entitled “A Book of An- 


swers,” containing all necessary 











Ever sit around the camp 
fire and sing and eat and 
smoke—and eat and talk— 
and eat—with a bunch of 


The 37th Divi- 
sion—-now reform- 
ing into the Ohio 
National Guard—gives you a 
chance to know these keen delights. 
Just enough drill to keep you snappy— 








with a bunch of bud- 


dies who went to Select Your Branch 

France and back.” os 
Other advertise- nae 

ments told of the Artillery 

good times to be had Infantry 

at the summer out- Signal Corps 

ing and range prac- aeewe 





tice at Camp Perry 
and the social side 
was not overlooked, 
the copy being as fol- 
lows: “Not so bad, 
when you get the O. 
D.’s all pressed up, 


pin on a few cam- 


ling—-on your toes; one night a 
week—with pay. 
Summer outings and range practice at Camp 
Perry with marksmanship medale—aet full 
army pay. free expenses end equipment. 


Help fill the new Division's ranks—eelect 
your branch—Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, En- 


gineers, Medical or Signal Corps—before the 
for quick p: passes 








Hop to It! 











1928 A.M. Crumrme Co, Columbus 


Cop 





REMINISCENT OF CAMPING DAYS, THIS ADVERTISING HAS 


A PRONOUNCED AND WIDE APPEAL 


»10 
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CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 





Day and Night 
Service 
All the Year 
Around 





One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United States 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 

Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 

Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you have a large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or or 
yourself until you ‘ou have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 


We ship or express to any point 

or mail direct from Chicago 
Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, III.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 


PRINTERS 
Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Wabash 3381—Lecal and Long Distance 








CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 
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information for prospective mem- 
bers, was mailed out. Two other 
two-colored folders were also 
used. 

The campaign attracted so 

uch attention that several other 

tates asked for the same plan, 
and the War Department at 
Washington, Bureau of Militia 
Affairs, complimented the Ohio 
Adjutant-General on its charac- 
ter and requested that sets be for- 
warded to every State in the 
Union. This is the first campaign 
of its kind developed by the Na- 
tional Guard of any State since 
the armistice was signed. 





Southern Farm Paper Associa- 
ation Meets 


At a meeting held at Atlanta last 
Friday, the Association of Southern 
Farm Papers, which was organized at 
Asheville, N. C., last July, was dis- 
solved. In its stead, a new organiza- 
tion was formed to be known as the 
Southern Farm Paper Association. L. 
A. Niven, of the Progressive Farmer, 
was elected president and Russell Kay, 
of the Florida Grower, was made sec- 
retary. ‘ 

The question of how the organiza- 
tion could help manufacturers get better 
distribution for their products was one 
of the important matters seriously dis- 
cussed. ¢ paper situation, advertis- 
ing rates, definite rules as to the recog- 
nition of new advertising agencies, and 
the guaranteeing of advertisements to 
readers, were other topics that were 
given much consideratidén at the gath- 


erin: 
Tio attending the meeting besides 
Mr. Niven and Mr. Kay were B. Kirk 
Rankin, of the Southern Agriculturalist ; 
. Morgan Shepard, of the Southern 
Planter; A. B. Gilmore, of Modern 
Farming; W. L. Hunnicutt, Southern 
Cultivator, and F. J. Merriam and L. 
D. Hicks, of Southern Ruralist. 
The visiting delegates, the advertis- 
ing agency men of Atlanta and special 
agency representatives were entertained 


at dinner at the conclusion of the meet- * 


ing by the Southern Ruralist. 


Presbrey Agency Takes Over 
Bryant Agency Accounts 


The Frank Presbrey Co., Inc., New 
York, has taken over the accounts of 
the Bryant Advertising Corporation, 
New York, from April 1, the Bryant 
agency discontinuing bu business. 


Added to “Harper's Bazar” 


R. Kingsland Hay, for many years 
with System, Chicago, and rooney with 
the Tracy-Parry Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, rd now with the advertising de- 
partment of Harper's » ah New York. 





* China he was in the sales department 








Additions to F. J. Ross Agency 


Three departments of F. J. Ross 
Company, advertising agency, New 
York, have been augmented by the ser- 
vices of Charles M. White, head of the 
research department; O. W. McKennee, 
executive assistant of the art director; 
and Howard K. Hollister, copy depart- 
ment. 

Mr. White has been engaged in elec- 
trical engineering work with the 
Western lectric Company and the 
Union Switch and Signal Company, and 
in research work with the McGraw- 
Hill Co., Inc., New York, The Class 
qomeant Company, New York, and the 

enton Publishing Company, Cleveland. 
Mr. McKennee was formerly with 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York. Mr. Hollister has 
been with System, and was with the J. 
Walter Thompson Co., Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, before entering 
the army, and with the C. Henry 
Mason, advertising agency, Rochester, 

N. Y., since his discharge from the 
service. 





Three New Accounts With N. 
W. Ayer & Son 


The advertising account of the Whis- 
tle Company, maker of soft drinks, St. 
Louis and New York, has been put in 
the hands of N. W. Ayer & Son. An 
advertising campaign in which a long 
list of newspapers and magazines will 
be employed is planned for this account. 

The eivestaing accounts of 
Avram & Company, New York, indus- 
trial engineers and business managers, . 
and of the Lock Washer Association, 
New York, have also been put in the 
hands of the Ayer agency. Magazines 
and newspapers will be used in a cam- 
paign for the Avram company, and a 
national campaign is planned for the 
Lock Washer Association. 





F. C. Lempert With J. Roland 
Kay Agency 

Frank C. Lempert, who has recentl 

returned from China, is now with the 7. 


Roland Kay Co., advertising agency, 
Chicago. During Mr. Lempert’s stay in 


of the British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany, Shanghai, and for two years acted 
as assistant advertising manager of that 
organization. 

Harry Eduard Snohr, recently of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, who has been 
with the New York office of this agency 
during the last few months, has been 
transferred to the head office at Chicago 
of this agency. 





Westinghouse Mazda Account 
With Erickson Company 


The advertising of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Co., New York, maker of West- 
inghouse Mazda Lamps, is in the hands 
of The Erickson Company, advertising 
agencv. New York. . 
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ertising 


An Unusual Opportunity 


is offered by a well-known advertising agency 
in the East doing about a million dollar 
business, to some man under forty who 
knows how to write and produce forceful, 
original copy, suitable to both trade and 
consumer appeal. 


Such a man must be agency trained and 
with experience to qualify him to assume 
charge of all copy, selling and merchandising 
plans handled by this agency. Full charge 


and responsibility will be given him after he — 


has satisfactorily proved his ability. 


To such a man we shall pay a good salary, 
a percentage on new business, and, after 
a years demonstration, he may acquire an 
interest in the business. 


We are not seeking new capital, but a 
man with brains, ability and tact—one who 
has foresight as to his future and who will 
become part-owner (solely by merit) in an 
agency that has many high-grade accounts, 
a good reputation, clean record, and bright 
and prosperous future. 


If you are “anchored” somewhere and 
prefer to die there while still in your prime— 
then you are not the man. There is a bit of 
happiness and a good job for life for the 
real man who will and can fill this place. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous 
answers — but -we will gladly discuss ‘the 
position from all angles with those who are 
really interested. Address 


H. C. F., care Printers’ Ink. 
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RRESISTIBLY delicious! Pure as sunshine! 
Was drink ever as delightfully refreshing 
as Ward's Orange-Crush? 
The secret lies in the supreme quality and 
hiess flavor—a combination of the deli- 
int oll pressed from nature's most 
c 


golden oranges — purest sugar 
citric acid, the naturel acid found im all 


- Crush — the companion to 
Crush—is equally delicious. 

dm bottles or at fountains 
Prepared, by Orenge-Grush Co. Chicago 
Laboratory: Les Angeles 
Send for free mention ~The Seay of Orange Ornah” 
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ORANGE-CRUSH 
"| and Collier's 


The Orange-Crush 
Sox; te: 4 sen g 
Collier’s as the back- 
bone of its national 
advertising cam- 
paign for Ward’s 
Orange-Crush and 
Lemon-Crush. 


Collier's 
_y THE NATIONAL’ WEEKLY 
J. E. WituiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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Photographic Cartoon Series No. 11. 


Use the News Lever 


to Get Distribution in Baltimore 


HO was it that said if he had a fulcrum to rest his lever on he 
could move the earth? The Baltimore NEWS is both “fulcrum” 
and “lever”. Its great strength, powerful influence and intensified daily 


circulation of 100,000 supports your advertising campaign—the cam- 
pai acting as a lever in arousing dealer interest and effecting a quick 
thorough distribution of your goods. 


tes dealer when shown, in advance of publication, the full size fi, 
ductions of an advertising campaign—scheduled for so powerful a 
per as the NEWS—would fail to take cognizance of its value to 

Piieself, especially if the opening Ad is a full page featuring the names 
and addresses of the dealers? 
And this is exactly what the merchandising service of the Baltimore NEWS is effect- 
ing! Before a line of your copy appears, the NEWS, by putting reproductions of 
your Ads in the hands of your salesmen, affords you a quick entrance into dealer 
interest, and by reason of its recognized power to create consumer demand influ- 
ences the dealer to stock your aah 

Use. the NEWS Lie to 

get distribution in Baltimore. 


The Baltimore News 
Goes Home and Stays Home 
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Advertising Advocates Moderate 
Use of Rouge 






Campaign for Djer-Kiss Rouge Built Around Chart Which Specifies 
Correct Tint for Different Types 


ROBABLY most of us remem- 

ber the days when every auto- 
mobile was a “red devil.” At that 
time it was thought that the mo- 
tor car would never amount to 
anything more than a toy for the 
“sport” who wanted to burn up 
the highway. Had anyone pre- 
dicted that seven and a half mil- 
lion automobiles would be in use 
by 1920 and that motoring would 
be a big factor in plain, every- 
day transportation, his words 
would, no doubt, have created 
nothing but laughter. 

An almost similar transforma- 
tion has taken place in connection 
with the use of rouge. It is only 
a short time ago, even in a city 
like New York, that the woman 
who bought rouge would ap- 
proach the druggist in a rather 
shame-faced manner, and ask for 
the product, saying ‘that she was 
getting it “for a friend.” 

To-day women in large num- 
bers are buying rouge openly. 
A distinctive campaign advertising 
rouge in a large, national way is 
now being conducted by the 
Alfred H. Smith Company for 
Djer-Kiss Rouge. Djer- Kiss 
Rouge is being advertised to 
periodical. readers and _ locally 
through the newspapers of the 
leading cities of the United 
States. 

Some incidents are not amiss in 
showing what has taken place to 
make American women endorse 
in a broad way the use of a prod- 
uct which formerly appeared only 
behind the footlights. Before the 
advertising of Djer-Kiss Rouge 
was sent out for insertion, an in- 
vestigation was conducted to 
make sure that the time was ripe, 
and to gather information on 
which the campaign should be 
built. 

One investigator asked fifty-six 
women point-blank if they used 
rouge. Perhaps the interesting 
point is that almost without ex- 


dress may be noticeably lacking. 
7 





ception these women felt entirely 
free to give their answers, and 
did not seem at all to regard the 
subject as a_ forbidden one. 
Thirty-six of these women said 
frankly that they approved of 
rouge and used it. Ten others ap- 
proved the use of rouge, but said 
that they had not yet taken it up. 


‘ Only ten expressed themselves as 


entirely opposed to it. 

In more detailed investigations 
made in conversations with wo- 
men, it was found that there was 
a good deal more to the -use of 
rouge than the mere desire to at- 
tract the approval of the opposite 
sex. 


BECOMES A TOILET UTILITY 


It was found, for instance, that 
many women use rouge in order 
to enable them to wear clothes of 
a certain color, which would 
otherwise be unbecoming to them. 
One woman confessed, for in- 
stance, that her first use of rouge 
followed the purchase of a gray 
dress. This dress she had bought 
one day when enjoying unusually 
high color. She found, however, 
that when the dress came home, it 
made her look particularly sallow 
when she put it on to wear. 

Over and over it has been 
found that women have taken: up 
the use of rouge to enable them 
to wear such colors as mauve, 
blue and certain cold hues. Some 
of the exclusive beauty parlors 
have made a careful study of 
color combinations, and have sent 
many a woman away happy that 
she could at last wear steadily a 
color which had always appealed 
to her, but which had not gone 
well with her complexion. 

Several women on Broadway 
between 42d and 48th streets, 
when questioned, said that rouge 
is quite necessary for a woman 
to look really well. Without it, 
some important accessory of 
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The heaviest use of rouge is, of 
course, behind the footlights, and 
the glare of light that causes the 
actress to use rouge is becoming 
a factor to be reckoned with by 
women. A great many women 
whose color is ordinarily good in 
the daytime have found that they 
look pale at an evening function 
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regardless of whether or not it 


_ blended well. with their com- 


plexions. The result was that 
while the use of this one color 
would in some cases defy detec- 
tion, it was very apparent in 
others. Djer-Kiss Rouge was 
therefore produced in_ several 
shades, which when combined 
with the appropriate 
shade of Djer-Kiss 
Face Powder en- 
abled the user to 
select a combination 
which went perfect- 
ly with her color. 
The next step was 
to prepare a chart 
to show women of 
the leading types 
how to get the com- 
bination which best 
suited them. The 
preparation of the 
chart involved a 
great deal of work 
and _ consultation 
with beauty special- 
ists and artists. 
The first step was 
to make a collection 
of pictures of beau- 
tiful women. Ex- 
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_— of historical char- 





acters who have 





Tyjer“Kiss Roug 


been famous for 
their beauty. A 








REDUCED FROM A FULL NEWSPAPER PAGE, WHICH PRE- 
SCRIBES THE RIGHT ROUGE FOR DIFFERENT COMPLEXIONS 


where the lighting is particularly 
bright. Thus there are many who 
use rouge only when going out in 
the evening to face the brilliancy 
of artificial lighting as it has been 
developed in recent years. 

Rouge is becoming freely used 
by those who are pale from over- 
work, fatigue, or are recovering 
from illness. 

In advertising Djer-Kiss Rouge 
it was felt that the time had come 
to encourage a more refined use 
of this product. At different 
times there has been a tendency 
on the part of users of rouge to 
flock to the use of a single hue, 


FACE. POWDER COMPACTS 


study was also made 
of leading American 
types as to coloring 
of eyes, hair and 
skin. 

It was finally decided that the 
most practical division of types 
would include the eight which are 
now described in the Djer-Kiss 
advertisements. As quoted in the 
advertisements these are: 


“1—Silver Blonde 
—the Poet’s type. Thin, 
delicate skin, flaxen hair, 
blue eyes, limpid and wide 
apart. 

“2_-Golden Blonde 
—Golden hair. The skin of 
warmer tint than the Silver 
Blonde. Rosy color in 
cheeks and blue eyes. 
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“3—Ash Blonde 
Grayish blue eyes. A skin 
less colorful than the 
Golden Blonde. Brownish 
glints and gleams in hair. 

“4—Titian Type 
—the Painter’s type—with 
hair of wonderful shades 
of burnished gold and red- 
dish tints. 

“S—Light Brunette 
Eyes of gray or bluish 
gray. A fine, strong white 
skin contrasting with light 
brown hair. 

“6—American Brunette 
Brilliant Brunette. A fine 
vibrant skin. Dark brown 
hair. Sparkling brown eyes 
which call for lively color. 

“7—Spanish Brunette 
—embraces darker brunette 
types with deeper Oriental 
coloring of ‘hair, skin and 
eyes. 

“8—Gray-Haired Type 
This ‘cannot actually be 
called a type—as no one is 
born with gray hair. The 
gray-haired woman is the 
distinguished woman — the 
type of Grande Dame.” 


The advertising of Djer-Kiss 
Rouge has been built around the 
chart, which lists all types to- 
gether with recommendations. -~- In 
each advertisement, however, one 
of the types is featured in a large 
illustration, 

In looking about for the best 
expressions of the different types, 
it was noted that certain of the 
leading illustrators tended to por- 
tray consistently one of these 
types. For instance, Howard 
Chandler Christy draws women 
who run nearly always to the 
American Brunette type. Pen- 
rhyn Stanlaws had made freer 
use of the Golden Blonde than 
the other types. 

For the Djer-Kiss Rouge ad- 
vertising, pictures were secured 
from the brushes of Penrhyn 
Stanlaws, Howard Chandler 
Christy, F. H. Desch and Gene 
Pressler. Great pains has been 


taken to advocate the natural and 
unobtrusive use of rouge. For 
instance, 


the advertisement fea- 
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turing the Golden Blonde reads 
in part as follows: 

“You Golden Blondes, here so 
delightfully portrayed by Pen- 
rhyn Stanlaws! You will remem- 
ber—always—will you not, that 
your natural charm is your great- 
est charm? Yet, it is necessary at 
times, if you would preserve the 
natural beauty of your type, that 
you add a simple, a natural em- 
phasis to its charm. 

“You will use Djer-Kiss Rouge 
and Djer-Kiss Face Powder, of 
course ! 

“An artist, after much study, 
has prescribed for Golden 
Blondes a delightful shading of 
the cheek with Djer-Kiss Char- 
lotte Corday Rouge, to be finished 
with a soft touch of Djer-Kiss 
Face Powder. 

“The result: A natural empha- 
sis of your golden blonde com- 
plexion! 

“If you are not of this Golden 
Blonde type, you will find your 
type in the Djer-Kiss Chart—a 
chart compiled by well-known 
artists—with the artists’ own se- 
lection of formula for the tint of 
rouge and face powder suitable 
for that type. 

“Remember! your Natural 
Charm is your Greatest Charm. 

“Use Djer-Kiss Rouge and 
Face Powder naturally—in the 
way Nature employs the charm of 
blended color so exquisitely— 
from the faint pink of the blush 
rose to the crimson of the deep 
velvet rose.” 

Incidentally, the advertising 
has offered a set of cards showing 
in color seven different types for 
whom the correct shades of Djer- 
Kiss Rouge and Face Powder are 
specified. During the first few 
weeks of the advertising many 
thousands of requests for these 

cards were received, each ac- 
companied by six cents for post- 
age. 





Agency for Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, with 
headquarters in Chicago, has appointed 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago advertising 
agency, to conduct its national adver- 
tising campaign. 








Fifth Avenue “Sold” to the 
Public Anew 





Celebration of “Week” Attracts Increased Throngs and Raises New 
Standards in Merchandise Display 


IFTH AVENUE, New York, 

is one of the world’s most fa- 
mous thoroughfares, ranking in 
celebrity, with the Rue de la Paix 
of Paris, Bond Street of London, 
Unter den Linden of Berlin, and 
the Nevsky Prospekt of Petro- 
grad. It might be thought, there- 
fore, that it needed no advertising 
beyond that which it already en- 
joys. Yet the Fifth Avenue Asso- 
ciation thought it worth while to 
devote five days of last’ week to 
“Fifth Avenue Week” for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. To sell the street anew to the 
public. 

2. To show what can be done 
by a unified scheme of artistic 
window displays. 

3. To inculcate a spirit of co- 
operation among the establish- 
ments situated on the avenue. 

To these ends Fifth Avenue 
Week was advertised on posters, 
bus cards, and in donated news- 
paper space with the result that, 
despite unfavorable weather for 
part of the time, the crowds on 
the Avenue were greater than 
ever, especially so at night, when 
it is not generally frequented by 
pedestrians. Some of the more 
conservative houses along the Ave- 
nue have not hitherto been in fa- 
vor of attracting throngs after 
nightfall because of a fear that 
the street might thus be cheap- 
ened, but when they saw the high 
quality of the people drawn to the 
thoroughfare during the week, 
they willingly raised their shut- 
ters and let the light flood through 
their gorgeous windows. A high- 
class jewelry house even per- 
mitted a $100,000 dinner set made 
for an Indian Maharajah to be 
displayed at night, a special 
policeman being placed on guard. 

Though Fifth Avenue is already 
famous for its window displays, 
the common adoption of the mu- 
nicipal colors of blue and orange 
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resulted in exhibitions surpassing 
all previous creations. It was the 
intention behind this suggested 
color scheme to promote a per- 
manent alliance between art and 
merchandise, with Fifth Avenue 
as their dwelling place, and the 
results more than surpassed ex- 
pectations, The best decorators 
vied with each other in seeking 
for original effects in blue and 
orange, and even the banks and 
office buildings made special ex- 
ertions to look their best. 

A candy store made a novel 
and unusually interesting dis- 
play with a collection of minerals 
polished so as to bring out their 
original colors. A drug store, 
hitherto conservative. in its out- 
ward appearance, looked like a 
new establishment with its win- 
dow trim of pink satin. And even 
a 5- and 10-cent store managed 
to create astonishly harmonious 
displays in blue and orange with 
its low-priced merchandise. The 
value of distinctive displays of an 
artistic nature in merchandising 
was never more apparent. 

Many visitors from out of town 
were attracted, among them the 
executives of merchants’ associa- 
tions who bestowed high praise on 
the results obtained and made 
known their intention to utilize in 
their own cities the ideas gained. 

Another means of arousing in- 
terest in the avenue is an offer 
made by the Fifth Avenue Asso- 
ciation through the Art Alliance 
of America of awards to those 
students of the city’s art schools 
for the best posters to be used 
next year for the week. 

One of the big stores has also 
offered 100 bronze and twenty sil- 
ver medals to the school children 
writing the best essay on topics 
connected with Fifth Avenue be- 
sides cash awards for posters and 
slogans submitted by pupils in the 
high schools. 
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To get your product into the half a 
million homes in the 


Philadelphia 


market, you should use the 
dominant newspaper 


The Bulletin 


The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far 
beyond the highest point ever attained 
by a daily newspaper in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one 
cost by concentrating in the newspaper 
“‘nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation 
for February 


“are 4 8 ] 9 7 Q ] a 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating circulation 
have ever been used by The Bulletin. 


Phila -o ve 
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Akron Press 
Cleveland Press 
Cincinnati Post 
Columbus Citizen 
Covington (Ky.) Post 
Dallas Dispatch 
Denver Express 

Des Moines News 
Evansville Press 
Houston Press 

Los Angeles Record 
Memphis Press 
Oklahoma News 
Portland (Ore.) News 
Sacramento Star 
San Diego Sun 

San Francisco News 
Seattle Star 
Spokane Press 
Terre Haute Post 
Tacoma Times 
Toledo News-Bee 


HE history of Scripps Newspapers reads 

like a romance. The record of their 
achievernents, the story of their triumphs, 
stir the blood of every honest American who 
stands for justice, law and order in civic and 
national affairs. 





ve 


The faith of Scripps readers in these news- na 
papers extends to the advertising columns as 

well as to editorial and news content. z 

ic 
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Scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 


CLEVELAND: 4 
Union National Bank Building 


NEW YORK: 
Marbridge Building 


CHICAGO: 
First National Bank Building 
Mark 
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Sir Oliver Lodg 
e 

Eminent English Scientist 
—prefaced one of his lectures 
in Cleveland by saying: “I 
noticed an unusually interest- 
ing and accurate account of my 
last lecture in The Cleveland 
Press today. Ordinarily I 
don’t mention matters of this 
kind, but the report was such 
an intelligent one that I must 
mention it. It must have been 
written by a very competent 
reporter. At the same time 
I also read some of the answers 
given by Mrs. Maxwell. Mrs. 
Maxwell seems to be a very 
sensible woman. Her advice is 


very good. And I’m not given to praising American jour- 


nalism often, either.” 


The prolonged applause which followed this statement in- 
dicated that the audience appreciated this commendation of 


Cleveland’s leading daily. 


The Cleveland Press has more ‘home- 
delivered, home-read circulation in Cleveland 
than all other Cleveland dailies combined. 


The Cleveland Press 


Foreign Advertising Department 
SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 
Union National Bank Building 
CLEVELAND 


New York 
Marbridge Building 


Chicago 
First National Bank Building 
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March Advertising in Chicago 





The dominance of The Daily News in the six-day field is 
strikingly revealed in the-following statement of display 
advertising for the month of March, 1920: 


NR i nig ania en. © ei © 
The Daily News, 9,199 lines. 
Next highgst score, 8,743 lines. 


Churches - - - - - - - - - 
The Daily News, 6,757 lines. 
Next highest score, 1,049 lines. 


Clothing --------- 


The Daily News, 226,578 lines. 
Next highest score, 193,207 lines. 


ent Stores - - 
The Daily News, 422,730 lines. 
Next highest score, 300,321 lines. 


Educational - - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 8,423 lines. 
Next highest score, 3,781 lines. 


Food Stuffs 
The Daily News, 52,101 lines. 
Next highest score, 43,977 lines. 


Household Utilities - - - 


The Daily News, 12,733 lines. 
Next highest score, 7,778 lines. 


Jewele 
The Daily News, 9,992 lines. 
Next highest score, 9,671 lines. 


Publishers - - - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 24,238 lines. 
Next highest score, 15,838 lines. 


Railroads - - - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 5,846 lines. 
Next highest score, 5,451 lines. 


Shoes- ---------- 


The Daily News, 31,829 lines. 
Next highest score, 28,758 lines. 


Total Display Advertising 


The Daily News, 3,118,867 lines. 
Next highest score, 2,231,239 lines. 


THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


THE DAILY NEWS 
THE DAILY NEWS 
THE DAILY NEWS 
THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


In Nearly Everv Important Classification 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an ny audit service sub- 


scribed to by all Chicago newspapers. 
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The Superlative in Advertising 
‘ Slogans 


Fifty Registered Slogans That Avoid Exaggerated eelinition 


HE dictionary explains the 
derivation and functions of 
the slogan as: 


1. A war-cry or battle-cry; one of 
those formerly employed by Scottish 
Highlanders or Borderers, or by the na- 
tive Irish, usually consisting of a per- 
sonal name or the name of a gathering 
place. 

2. The distinctive note, phrase, cry, 
etc., of any person or body of persons. 


Of course the keynote of the 
definition is found in the phrase 
“the distinctive note, phrase, cry, 
etc.,” with the emphasis on the 
word “distinctive.” The amazing 
extent to which superlative terms 
are used makes such a slogan as 
“The Best in the World” any- 
thing but “distinctive.” Yet, in 
the mass of slogans that Print- 
ers’ INK has been collecting, it is 
surprising to note the number that 
lay no claim to modesty. A check- 
ing-up of a rather large collec- 
tion brings to light a surprising 
amount of “Bests” and “Fore- 
mosts” and other such extrava- 
gant phrases. 

As an example of well-selected 
phrases, making by original word- 
ing a convincing statement of 
facts, the following fifty slogans, 
the thirteenth installment of the 
list being compiled by Printers’ 
Inx, is offered for consideration. 
They will serve as a criterion of 
the kind that will be admitted, in 
the future, for registry in ‘the 
Clearing House. 


All the New Ones All the Time. 
Rothschild Bros. Hat Co. 
Anchors Like a Rock. Chicago Steel 
Post Co. 
paparreled Sunlight. U. S. Gutta Percha 
aint C 
Better Tcols Make Better Workmen. 
J. W. Williams & Co. i 
The Bike You'll Like: Davis Sew- 
ing Machine Co. (Yale Bicycles.) 
rings Happiness to Homework. Blue- 
bird ppliance Co. (Washing Ma- 
chines.) 
ot for Lifetime Service. The 
-Hot”. Bottle Co. 
e Butter That Betters the Meal. 
The Falfurrias Dairy Co. 
The Car that Grows with the Caild. 
25 


Ree rene Mfg. Co. (The Uajustit 
ar 

a pee Way Makes Farming 

4, & The Cleveland Tractor Co. 
(Cletrac Tractor.) 

The Connecting Link Between Power 
Production. Clipper Belt Lacer 

0. 

Create Happy Hours. Selznick Pic- 
tures Corp. 

Cut Out for a Long Career. Elder 
Manufacturing Co. (Washwear.) 

Every Pair Is Full ~ Wear. ‘smith. 
Wallace Shoe Co. (Kinder-Garten 
Shoes.) 

Every Piece a Sweet Surprise. 
American Candy Co. (Milady Choco- 
lates.) 

Find This Button and You’ve Found 
the Belt. Modern Belt Co. 

For the Land’s Sake, Use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers. Bowker Fertilizer Co. 

For Your Pressing Needs. The 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 

Gentleman’s Lens. (A) Macbeth- 
Evans Glass Co. (Auto Lens.) 

Gently as a Whisper. Sargent & Co. 
(Door checks.) 

Help Build Personality. Woodhull- 
Go: e & Bull; Inc. (Stadium Clothes.) 

Intense Heat. Jackson-Sheridan Fuel 
0. 


I’se in Town, Honey. Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co. (Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour.) 

Keep the Car On_the _. Reflex 
Ignition Co. (Spark Plugs.) 

Keeps the Foot Well. Selby Shoe Co. 

Land bala Boat (The). i. d: Koeh- 
ler te oP. (Motor Truck.) 

Your Motor Be the Judge—It 
me _ L. C. Nicholas Oil 

Lighting from Concealed Sources. 
National eey Reflector Co. 

Like a Clean China Dish. Grand 
— Refrigerator Co. 

ittle Barber in a Box (The). Ameri- 
can Safety Razor Cosp. 

Locator of Men (The). Klaxon Co. 
(Klaxocator.) 

Make the Home Look Cheerful. 
Die E, Bad Paint Co. 

“i Road a Boulevard. E. 
Vv. Mastin ne. (Shock Absorber.) 

Means Safety Made Certain. Stay- 
besto Mfg. Co. (Brake Lining.) 

More Home to the House. Aeroshade 


0. 

Not Steel—But Its Master. Haynes 

Stellite Co. 
Plays All Records—Natural as Life. 
Vitanola Talking Machine Co. 
BR al and Light with the Quiet 
Kaige Electric Auto-Lite ‘orp. 
Willys Light.) 
bo as the Mountain Air. D. L. 
Clark Co. (Confections.) 

Put It Up to Us to Put It Up for 
You. Thompson-Starrett Co. 

Roof of Ages (The). West Coast 
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Shingies) Att GRite-Grace Misleading Letter-head 
ante the Earth (The). Morton Pictu res 


Scheme Is in the Seam (The). Way 
Sagless Spring Co. (Way Never-Spread 
Mattress.) 

Seen in the Best of Company. No- 
name Hat Mfg. Co. (Vanity Hats.) 

Sifted through Silk. Henry Tetlow 
Co. (Pussywillow Face Powder.) 

That They May Rest in Peace. Clark 
Grave Vault Co. 

Time in Sight—Day Or Night. Wil- 
liam L. Gilbert Clock Co. (Radium 
Dial Clocks.) 

To —— the Burden of Woman- 


kind. rystal Division, Mallory In- 
dustries, Inc. (Crystal Washing Ma- 
chine.) 


Unusual Things to Eat. Curtis Corp. 
Velvet Water. Permutit Co. (Water 
Rectification.) 





Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 
Make Additions 


Clyde M. Joice and Lyman L. Weld 
are recent additions to the staff of 
Mallory, Mitchell & Faust, advertising 
agency of Chicago. 

For five years Mr. Joice was con- 
nected with The Fair Store, Chicago, 
holding the position of advertising man- 
ager for the greater part of the time. 
Mr. Weld has had a varied agency ex- 
perience. 


Sloane Account Continues 
With Presbrey 


The advertising account of W. & J. 
Sloane, floor coverings, furniture and 
decorations, New York, which has been 
handled for a number of years by 
Frank Presbrey Co., Inc., New York, 
is still being handled by the Pres- 
brey agency. The announcement made 
last week that Frank Irving Fletcher 
was handling this account should have 
read that Mr. Fletcher had been re- 
tained for copy work in connection 
with this account. 


Ajax Tire Account With Snod- 
grass & Gayness 


The advertising account of the Ajax 
Rubber Company, Inc., New York, has 
been put in the hands of Snodgrass & 
Gayness, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York. 

This agency is also handling the ac- 
count of the American Motors Cor- 
poration, New York, maker of the 
“American Six” automobile. 





In Charge of Financial Adver- 
tising 

Laurence O. Wilson, who has been in 
the real estate firm of Walter H. Wil- 
son & Company, Chicago, has become 
an executive with Vanderhoof & Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 
in charge of financial advertising. 





Better Business Bureau oF 
Louisvitie, Inc. 
Louisvitte, Ky. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the March 11 issue of Printers’ 
Inx there appeared a very interesting 
article on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion by C. H. Claudy. 

I am anxious to secure the specific 
ruling of the Federal Trade Commission 
regarding the use of buildings, ships, 
etc., on letter-heads where such things 
are not the property of the owner of 
such letter-heads. 

If you will give me the case in point 
I will be highly appreciative. 

H. W. Rrext, 
Manager. 


ONY one decision by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has 
been rendered in regard to the use 
of illustrations upon letter-heads 
when such illustrations are “false 
and misleading,” but one decision 
is sufficient to establish a prec- 
edent. The case in question was 
that of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission vs. the Consolidated Oil 
Company and Nathan Weisenberg 
and Aaron Bernstein, co-partners, 
who did business under various 
firm names, such as the Standard 
Linseed Company, the Manchurian 
Linseed Company, the Standard 
Paint and Lead Works, the South- 
ern States Turpentine Company 
and the Eastland Linseed Com- 
pany. 

This aggregation of firms and 
their sponsors were cited in a 
complaint alleging various prac- 
tices and an order to cease and 
desist from many of them was 
issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on November 12, last. 

The particular practice of in- 
terest in this connection was de- 
scribed in the “Report and Find- 
ings” as follows: 

“That during the year prior to 
the filing of the complaint herein, 
the respondents used, in the con- 
duct of their business, a certain 
cut or picture upon their letter- 
heads, representing several build- 
ings, on one of which was marked 
‘Laboratory’ and on _ another 
‘Cooperage’ and that the respon- 
dents, during the time in which 
they used, circulated and published 
such, pictures and representations 
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had no buildings marked ‘Lab- 
oratory’ or ‘Cooperage’ and did 
not own, lease, occupy, or operate 
the large plants represented and 
indicated by said cut or picture 
and that such representations or 
such letter-heads were calculated 
and designed to and did deceive 
the trade and general public.” 

Whereupen it was ordered in 
the “Order to Cease and Desist” 
that “the respondents, the Consoli- 
dated Oil Company, its officers, 
agents, representatives, servants 
and employees ... . cease and 
desist from directly or indirectly 
using cuts, prints, pictures or 
other representations on their let- 
ter-heads or in their advertise- 
ments or other printed matter cir- 
culated and published by them, 
which falsely represent their office 
or factory or plant or equipment 
or place of business.” 


THE INTENT TO DECEIVE THE DETER- 
MINING FACTOR 


Just how far the principle thus 
enunciated is to go is a question 
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no one can answer. Letter-head 
pictures of office buildings are not 
infrequently used by persons do- 
ing business within such buildings 
even though their office is but a 
single room in the building. It is 
conceivable that a “John Smith 
Company” might hire a room in 

a “Smith Building” and by pub- 
lishing a picture of the building 
on their letter-head deceive those 
who received the letter-head into 
thinking the “John Smith Com- 
pany” owned and operated the 
“Smith Building.” Undoubtedly 
many letter-head pictures of plants 
show such plants as far more 
pretty, neat and _ well-arranged 
than they are—artists have even 
been known to combine into one 
letter-head picture a collection of 
buildings widely separated in 
nature. 

Just where the legal and the 
illegal join here is as yet unde- 
cided. But how they join is clear 
enough: If the intent of such 
picture is obviously to deceive, 
the use of such a picture is illegal, 





The 


GeorgeL._DyerCompany 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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If the intent is not to deceive, 
presumably the use is not illegal. 

Any firms using pictures upon 
letter-heads about which they have 
any doubt may save themselves 
much trouble and annoyance by 
submitting a full statement of the 
facts and acopy of the letter-head 
to the Federal Trade Commission, 
which organization looks with un- 
- prejudiced eyes upon the business 
or business man who seeks coun- 
sel of it before rather than after 
the doing of anything which it 
may have to call in question — 
(Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Associated Business Papers 
Broadens Field 


_At_a_special meeting of The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., held in 
New York, April 6, plans were made 
for broader activities of the association, 
a slight increase of dues was agreed 
upon, and provision was made for ad- 
mittance as members of Canadian busi- 
ness publications which meet the re- 
quirements of the association. 

The Canadian publications which are 
admitted to membership will pay dues 
based upon the amount of business ob- 
tained by them in the United States. 

At this meeting two publications— 
Hospital Management, ben and Im- 
en and Tractor Trade Journal, 

nsas City—were admitted to mem- 
bership. 

Much time at this meeting was given 
to a discussion of an adjustable three 
months’ advertising contract. Else- 
where in this issue the action of the 
meeting on this question is reported. 


Collisson With “National Farm 


Power” 


Charles F. Collisson has joined the 
advertising staff of The National Farm 
Power and is directly in charge of the 
advertising interests of The Dakota 
Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D., and North- 
west Farmstead, Minneapolis, Minn. He 
will be located in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Collisson was formerly assistant 
advertising manager of Farm, Stock and 
Home, Minneapolis. 

\ 


Spencer Hord in New Work 
for Kodak 


Spencer Hord, for the past fourteen 
years assistant advertising manager of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been transferred to the in- 
dustrial relations department of the 
same company. Mr. Hord will have 
general charge of the publicity work in 
this department. 








S. E. Peacock, formerly general man- 
ager of Thomas J. Lipton, “Lipton’s 
ea,” Toronto, is now with the New 
York office of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
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Newspaper Publishers Look for 
Large Convention 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association convention, which will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
April 21, 22 and 23, is expected to be 
more largely attended this year than 
ever before. Discussions of news-print, 
postage and labor will take place. 

Each session will be started promptly 
at the hour named, whether there is a 
full attendance at that time or not. 
Members have been urged to be in their 
seats promptly at 10 o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning, and at the hours named 
on the programme for the following 
sessions. 

The luncheon will be held at 12:30 
o’clock on Thursday, April 22, and will 
be confined to members of the associa- 
tion only. 


H. J. Downes Heads Technical 
Publicity Association 


H. J. Downes, of the American Lo- 
comotive og mf was elected presi- 
dent of The Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, New York, at a meeting held on 
April 8. 

Other officers elected are: D. C. 
Grove, Ingersoll-Rand Co., first vice- 
president; . A. Wolff, Western Elec- 
tric Co., second vice-president; O. M. 
Bostwick, Sprague Electric Works, sec- 
retary; and R. P. Kehoe, R. P. Kehoe 
Co., treasurer. 

The new members of the executive 
committee are: W. H. Easton, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co.; William 
Buxman, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc.; R. C. 
Beadle, Combustion Engineering Co., 
and W. M. Sperry. 








Stanbrough. Leaves Skinner 
Company 


C. W. Stanbrough, advertising mana- 
ger for the Skinner Company, of Oma- 
a, has resigned, to become director of 
advertising for the Irvin A. Medlar 
Company, of that city, printer and pub- 
lisher. Ye will devote most of his time 
to the Midwest Hotel Reporter. Mr. 
Stanbrough was connected with the Al- 
amito Dairy Company before entering 
the employ of the consolidated Skinner 
interests. 





Detroit Tobacco Manufacturer 


Has Agency 
The advertising of the John F Bag- 
le Tobacco ompany, of etroit, 


ich., will be handled in the future 
by the Green, Fulton, Cunningham Com- 
pany, Detroit. A newspaper and outdoor 
campaign is now being launched on two 
of its brands. 





New Name Is “Hancox 
Artists” 


The Art-Ad Service, New York, has 
changed its firm name to Hancox Art- 
ists. 
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Was 





Franklin 
Right 
? 


Benjamin Franklin 
writing from Paris to 
his nephew in Philadel- 
phia said—“‘and as you 
will before that time 
have come to believe it 
is a very decent warrant 
of stability to serve one 
thing faithfully for a 


quarter of a century.” 


THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL 
is now in its thirty- 
fifth year of continuous- 
ly serving faithfully the 
best reading needs of 
the American home as 


seen and charted by its 
founder, F. M. Lupton. 


Thirty-five years is not 
a great age when com- 
pared with the pyramids 
but is, as Franklin 
said—‘‘a very decent 
warrant of stability.” 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 





























LL over the, country there are im- 
portant groups of men who know 
from actual experience the dynamic 
personality that is formulating Leslie’s 
editorial policy in the matter of the 
nation’s industrial problems. Not a 
week goes by that Charles Aubrey Eaton 
does not address some association of 
business men, some packed assembly 
of workmen, some conclave of execu- 
tives—some meeting of the men who are 
actually working out our industrial 
future. 


Daily he rubs shoulders with the office 
and the shop, weekly he writes the arti- 
cles and editorials that give you, straight- 
from-the-shoulder, conditions as they 
are—and constructive opinion upon 
their improvement. 


It is editorial policy of this sort that has 
carved from out the millions, by natural 
selection, the circulation that is known 
as the first 500,000. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS 
Advertising Director 


THE FIRST THE Fins? THE FIRST THE FIRST THE FIRST THE FIRST THE FIRST 
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ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Half a Million Guaranteed 





THE FIRST 500,000 
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Employees of 


—the largest cordage manufacturers 

—in the world, 

—the largest hoisting machinery works 

—in the world, 

—the largest importing and exporting grocers 
—in the world, 

—the greatest dry docks 

—in the U.S. A., 

—the greatest terminal system 


—in the country 


W ork in Brooklyn 


—live in Brooklyn 

—buy in Brooklyn 

—along with employees 

—of over 8300 factories besides. 


Take the Bee-Line Route 


—to Brooklyn buyers 
—through 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


Dominant in. Brooklyn 


Third in 1919 advertising lineage among the eighteen New York 
papers. 





A. B. C. Member O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
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Flexible Advertising Rates Sug- 
gested by Publishers 





Three Associations Propose Contracts That May Be Changed in Keeping 
with Conditions 


HE question of putting adver- 

tising contracts on an adjust- 
able basis has become of great 
importance to publishers. A plan 
whereby a fixed rate will be made 
for a period of three months in- 
stead of one year is finding favor 
in various fields of publishing en- 
deavor. 

Although the desire for some 
arrangement of this nature has 
been evident for some time, it has 
been only within the last week 
that indications of a concerted ac- 
tion on the part of the publishers 
have become apparent. 

As far back as October 9, 1919, 
during the printers’ strike, Print- 
ers’ INK was conscious of the 
situation when in its leading edi- 
torial it suggested that the fol- 
lowing clause be made part of 
advertising contracts: 

“In view of present labor 
troubles and large prospective in- 
creases in production costs, we 
reserve the right in accepting the 
contract, to readjust the rate on 


March 1, 1920, or later. The ad- 
vertiser, on his part, has the 
right to stop his advertising 


March 1, 1920, if such increase 
as we may be compelled to ask, 
appears to him to be unreasonable 
or beyond what the space is worth 
to him.” 

In the next month, on Novem- 
ber 12, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association at its con- 
vention recommended that no 
yearly contracts be entered into 
and that all future contracts be 
made on a monthly or quarterly 
basis. The association suggested 
that the following clause be af- 
fixed to all contracts: 

“This contract is accepted upon 
the condition that the rate pay- 
able for the advertising to be pub- 
lished pursuant to these terms 


shall be — cents per line (or inch) 
for the first — months, and that 
payable for each — 


the rate 
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months thereafter shall be mutu- 
ally agreed upon. Failure of the 
parties to agree as to the rate to 
be paid at least ten days in ad- 
vance of any such period, shall 
give to either the right to termi- 
nate the contract.” 

A survey of the various pub- 
lishing interests made by Print- 
ERS’ INK reveals that an adjust- 
able standard contract covering a 
period of three months is desired 
chiefly because of the news-print 
and book paper situation. There 
are, of course, other factors, such 
as the advancing costs of labor, 
ink, engravings, etc., which enter 
into the question. But news-print 
or book paper, when it can be had 
on a contract basis, is only guar- 
anteed in price for a period of 
three months. Printers’ INK has 
learned that several periodical pub- 
lishers, using super-paper, which 
is generally used by periodical 
publishers have contracts for 
paper in which it is . speci- 
fied that the price is adjustable 
monthly. 

As long as this condition ob- 
tains the publisher feels that he 
should not be forced to make ad- 
vertising rates fixed and unalter- 
able for a period of one year. 

The Periodical Publishers’ As- 
sociation, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
have recommended the adjustable 
three months’ contract. 

Through the executive heads of 
these three associations PRINTERS’ 
InK has obtained detailed infor- 
mation regarding the entire situa- 
tion. 

John Adams Thayer, executive 
secretary of the Periodical Pub- 
lishers’. Association, said to a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ INK: 

“Perhaps publishers have no 
more serious problems to contend 
with than other industries. At 
the same time, when the Govern- 
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ment increased the flat second- 
class postage rate from a cent a 
pound to a zone rate, which will 
finally make the advertising sec- 
tion of a magazine cost ten cents 
a pound to the farthest zone, it 
gave almost a knock-out blow to 
the industry. But the increased 
postal rate was a gradual one and 
the large influx of advertising 
since the war, with the help of 
a higher rate for both subscrip- 
tions and advertising space, saved 
the periodicals of the country 
from disintegration. 

“Then came the paper problem! 
During the war it was impossible 
for paper manufacturers to in- 
crease their plants except to a 
very limited extent. The shortage 
of book paper is now nearly 25 
per cent of the demand, and any 
excess over normal requirements 
has to be purchased by the pub- 
lisher at an increase of from 25 
per cent to 100 per cent. 

“Due to the economic conditions 
prevailing at the present time, the 
readjustment of prices is common 
to all lines of production with al- 
most the single exception of the 
publishing industry. Publications 
are obliged to have a subscription 
rate that will hold at least for 
twelve months, and the custom of 
the trade demands that publishers 
accept advertising orders to cover 
a term of one year. With no ad- 
justment proviso clause, those 
publishers who lack the foresight 
necessary to determine what costs 
will be a year in advance, and an- 
ticipate such costs by an increased 
rate for both advertising and sub- 
scriptions, are more likely to make 
a big loss than a small profit. 

“This matter of readjustment 
of advertising prices upon three 
months’ notice is now being con- 
sidered by the various associations 
identified with the publishing 
business. It would really be more 
equitable to all if such an adjust- 
ment clause were incorporated in 
advertising contracts. Seemingly 
logical objections have been pre- 
sented, however, and nothing defi- 
nite has been decided. 

“In the meantime, an increased 
rate has already been made by 
some publishers. 
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“The standards of practice of 
the Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation eliminated, some time ago, 
the guaranteed circulation proviso 
from advertising contracts. There- 
fore, if the cost of paper is still 
further increased from time to 
time, and there is no indication of 
a decrease, the only alternative is 
for a publisher to limit as far as 
possible his circulation, printing 
only the necessary quantity to 
supply his subscription list, and 
a much smaller quantity to sup- 
ply single-copy sales. This in- 
creases the rate per line by giving 
less circulation. 

“Advertising orders imply that 
the advertisements shall be in- 
serted on account of the order 
given, and imply also that the ad- 
vertiser will carry through to 
completion the order given. 

“Tf, on account of the shortage 
of paper, or of such an inflated 
price that will make it impossible 
for a publisher to print the ad- 
vertising without a severe loss, is 
it not natural to presume that pub- 
lishers will be forced to reduce 
their pages to such an extent that 
much advertising will be omitted? 

“Perhaps, if this condition ar- 
rives, advertisers and agents will 
realize that it is impossible for 
publishers to deliver advertising 
at a severe loss and will volun- 
tarily ask that the ‘goods’ be de- 
livered at an increased rate overt 
the price named on order. This 
would only be in keeping with the 
action of other lines of industry, 
forced by prevailing conditions to 
get the goods at the market price.” 

Lincoln B. Palmer, manager of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, said: 

“The rapidly increasing costs 
and the utter inability of fore 
casting future costs resulted i 
the November, 1919, convention of 
the American Newspaper Publish 
ers Association passing a resolu 
tion which contained the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“*That no newspaper enter into 
a yearly contract for advertising 
at a fixed rate, but make rates ad 
justable monthly or quarterly.’ 

“While until January 1 of this 
year newspapers bore increased 
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costs in common with other lines 
of industry, it had been announced 
by most paper manufacturers prior 
to the November convention that 
they would discontinue the time- 
honored custom of making con- 
tracts for a year’s supply of print- 
paper at a fixed price for the 
term of the contract, but that 
they would contract for quantity 
for one year at a price adjustable 
by some every three months and 
by others at six months. There 
were two notable exceptions. 

“During the past few years the 
cost of making news-print has in- 
creased something less than 50 per 
cent and the selling price has been 
increased about 100 per cent, while 
the advertising rate shows no such 
increases. 

“Under these conditions pub- 
lishers attending the convention, 
realizing, that contracts made for 
a period of twelve months, if 
based on the then rate, would in 
many cases prove to be a liability 
instead of profitable before their 
expiration, sought to protect both 
the advertiser and themselves 
through the expedient of con- 
tracting to supply advertising with 
respect to price on the same terms 
and condition which they were 
obliged to meet in the purchase of 
their raw material. 

“This was surely the only busi- 
nesslike method of approaching 
the problem, because, with the 
certainty of largely increased fu- 
ture costs, they had no recoursc 
other than either practically dou- 
bling their advertising rate to pro- 
tect themselves against this con- 
tingency, or else ‘bind themselves 
for not more than a few months. 
The wisdom of such action is now 
clearly demonstrated as shown by 
the trend of paper prices, which 
in 1915 were less than two cents, 
in 1919 had been on the basis of 
three and three-quarter cents on 
contract and at the time of the 
convention in November had 
reached a point on the spot 
market in excess of seven cents 
per pound, which latter price pre- 
saged future conditions. 

“No one can foretell with ex- 
actness what the average price 
may be before the end of the year. 
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but many expect it will exceed 
the average of 1919 by 50 per cent, 


while the spot market to-day 
shows an advance of more than 
200 per cent over last July. 

“It will therefore be readily 
scen that many contracts made on 
the basis of mews-print at less 
than four cents will prove to be a 
liability, if indeed sufficient paper 
can be found on which to print 
copy. ordered on that basis.” 

Shortly after the meeting of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
held at New York on April 6, 
Jesse H. Neal, executive secre- 
tary, said: 

“The convention recommended 
that a clause be inserted in adver- 
tising contracts which would per- 
mit a readjustment of rates every 
three months. In making the 
recommendation none of the pub- 
lishers wanted to take any action 
that would embarrass any adver- 
tisers. The publishers are anxious 
to work out a plan that will be 
fair to all concerned. 

“The publishers believe that 
manufacturers will readily see 
that it is economically unsound to 
guarantee prices a year in ad- 
vance, when the publisher himself 
cannot obtain such a guarantee 
for the raw material which enters 
into advertising. 

“If this recommendation is 
adopted, the amount of the in- 
creased cost of advertising neces- 
sary will be reduced because-every 
advertiser will bear his share pro- 
portionately. The increase will be 
spread over all advertisers at one 
time instead of over a few at dif- 
ferent times until all have been 
reached. 

“The adoption of this recom- 
mendation will also do much to- 
ward removing the element of 
guess from the publishing busi- 
ness; for under present conditions 
the publisher must base his rates 
on a guess made eighteen months 
ahead,” 

‘Mr. Neal also informed Print- 
ers’ INK. that the recommendation 
of The Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., had been submitted to 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers and to the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 
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The “Whispering Campaign” for 
Superior Underwear 


A Modest Springtime Effort That Attracted Much Attention 


‘s7NOT ’em on?” was the 
leading question in a 
teaser campaign just ended—as 


far as teasing is concerned—for 
Superior underwear. 

In a campaign covering one 
week, and in which newspapers, _ 
car-cards, and theatre programmes 
were the mediums, the Superior 
Underwear Company saw fit to 
use this somewhat slangy expres- 





THE CAMPAIGN’S DENOUEMENT, WITH 
sion for a high-grade line of un- 
derwear. 

An effort was made to have this 
campaign go further than the or- 
dinary teaser by making a more 
direct appeal to men, and giving 
them more of a hint than usual 
as to what was being hidden from 
them. It was thought best to give 
this hint, for it had been observed 
that in some teaser campaigns, 
when the effort is made to create 
interest in a product, name or 
price, the appeal is so general 
that the campaign may lose much 
of its value. 

No smashing broadsides were 
used to arouse interest. Small 
space was employed, preferred 
position wherever possible, in 
newspapers and_ theatre _pro- 
grammes. The car-card advertis- 


ing followed the newspaper and 
programme 


theatre 





advertising. 
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This advertiser, in giving the rea- 
son for the plan, likens: general 
advertising mediums of to-day to 
a boiler shop. In making this 
comparison he points out that “it 
is a case of either out-shout the 
rest, or else whisper the message 
directly into the ear of the man 
you are talking to. 

The objects of the company in 
this teaser advertising of a staple 


CAR-CARDS REPRODUCED 


PRELIMINARY 


product were: Winning new re- 
tailers, speeding up old dealers 
and creating interest and favor- 
able influence for its line of un- 
derwear. The campaign was lo- 
calized, so far as possible, to men 
living in territory covered by Su- 
perior retailers; for the adver- 
tiser was aware that a bad effect 
would follow should much effort 
in going out of the way to ob- 
tain the goods be required on the 
part of the readers of the adver- 
tisements. 

A new series of advertisements 
will follow up this teaser cam- 
paign throughout the year. In 
this new series small space, in 
preferred positions, whenever pos- 
sible, will again be employed. 
The same general style of illus- 
tration and text will also obtain 
throughout the follow-up cam- 
paign. 
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Every Spot 
Means Business! 











Youcan sell electrical equipment 


to this $500,000,000 market 


Every spot means business for every man who has 
something electrical to sell. These spots show water 
power developed or ready to be developed. Thirty 
million kilowatts are waiting to be reclaimed. It will 
take $500,000,000 worth of electrical equipment to utilize 
this power. 


When the National Electric Light Association con- 
venes at Pasadena, May 18th to 22nd, the electrical 
thought of the country will be concentrated on power 
development problems. 


You have a four-fold opportunity to tell these men 
about your products at a time when they are thinking 
in big terms. Tell your story in four consecutive chap- 
ters through these big May issues of “Electrical World.” 


May 8th—Pre-Convention Issue. Will outline the program of 
the Convention, list problems to be discussed, and review the de- 
velopment work planned for 1920 by Central Station Companies. 
This issue will be out in time to catch the men on the train to 
Pasadena. 


May 15th—Convention Exhibit Issue. There will be no manu- 
facturers’ exhibits at the Convention, but you can display your 
product at a considerable saving in cost in this issue of “Elec- 
trical World.” 


May 22nd—Convention Report Issue. Will carry telegraphic 
high-spot news and preliminary reports of discussions. 

May 28th—Convention Issue—Engineering. Report Number. 
Will contain detailed report of the Convention proceedings with 
important papers reproduced in bulk and others in abstract, to- 
gether with personal and intimate details of the Convention. This 
issue will be the reference book of the Central Station industries 
for 1920. The Central Stations’ problems are the manufacturers’ 
problems. 


In these four issues lies your opportunity to tell the Central 
Station industry how your product, how your activities and how 
your selling plans help to secure and maintain satisfied users of 
electrical current. You still have time to make this quadruple 
sales opportunity yours. 


Electrical World 


One of the 11 McGraw-Hill Publications 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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LEADERSHIP 


doesn't come by chance 
and can't be forced. It is 
always earned by service 


Arthur Capper and 

his associated editors 

have earned the place 
occupied by 


) Che . 
CAPPER FARM PRESS 





eee nne And discerning men 
recognize it—as is 
evidenced by the true 

story on the next page— 
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"John Fields” 
Tne Onbbhowa Farmer 
The advertising agent who knows, said to a 
big-claiming-insistent solicitor: 


“I don’t for a minute believe that you have 
on your subscription list all the leading 
farmers of even a single county in Okla- 
homa but even if you had I would still know 
that those men are successful farmers only 
because they have directly or indirectly fol- 
lowed the agricultural teachings of John 
Fields—the man who gave our state a sane 
and safe agriculture suited to its soil and 
climate.” 


John Fields is still serving his state. He is 
the editor of The Oklahoma Farmer, the 


Oklahoma section of— 


“Che 
CAPPER FARM PRESS 


(MEMBER A.B.C.) 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 


Marco Morrow, Asst. Publisher 


TOPEKA , KANSAS 





SECTIONS 
Capper’s Farmer (Mid-West).................... .Monthly 
Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze......... Weekly 
Missouri Ruralist................. SE eee Semi-Monthly 
Nebraska Farm Journal....................... Semi-Monthly 


Oklahoma Farmer..................--c:0+es00+ Semi-Monthly 
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What do you mean by 
a dominating paper? 


HERE are a number of evening papers 

in the country which are recognized as 
dominating their respective fields. Here are 
some examples. Without exception they are 
published in cities much larger than Indian- 
apolis. But none of them have as large a 
circulation as The Indianapolis News: 


Circulation Population 


*Indianapolis News . 118,024 308,241 
Pittsburgh Press. . 113,759 586,196 
Milwaukee Journal . 113,683 445,008 
Buffalo News . . . 103,635 475,781 
Washington Star. . 101,643 369,282 
Minneapolis Journal . 98,225 373,448 
The Newark News . 96,119 418,789 


Seattle Times... 72,541 366,445 
*1919 Average Net Paid Circulation 112,721 


Circulation figures from November Standard Rate and Data Service, 
latest set of figures of same date available. Population figures are 
the 1917 estimates of the U, S. Bureau of Census 


These figures substantiate the statement 
that The Indianapolis News probably has a 
larger circulation per population than any 
paper in the country. It has the largest 3c 
evening circulation in the world. You get 
both class circulation and mass circulation in 


The Indianapolis News 


Use Newspapers on a Three-Year Basis 


New York Office 7 . 
DAN A. CARROLL FRANK T. CARROLL 


j. E. LUTZ 
Tribune Building Advertising Manager First National Bank Building 


— 
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Laughter—What It Means to 
Advertisers 


Strange As It May Seem, Laughter Is Really an Appeal to the Intelligence 


By J. T. Bartlett 


VER since Creation, the 

shortest distance between two 
points has been a straight line. 
Even a cotton-tail rabbit, pursued 
by hounds and hustling for cover, 
will strike a perfectly straight 
line. Cutting corners is not, in- 
herently, a “funny” thing to do— 
it is a logical thing to do. 

We would laugh at a cotton- 
tail rabbit following fences to get 
from one corner of a section to 
safe shelter in the corner diagon- 
ally opposite. 

We would laugh, exactly as un- 
civilized savages would laugh, at 
a friend who got the strange idea 
that the logical way to journey 
from one spot to another was in 
curves, Or in a series of straight 
lines and right angles. 

It is instinctive both with men 
and animals to cut corners. Then 
why should we call a man a “jay” 
who cuts across, seeking the 
shortest distance between two 
points, on a city thoroughfare? 
In the Philadelphia campaign to 
reduce street accidents by educa- 
tional advertising, a campaign 
aimed to stamp out the last 
relics of a primitive, normal in- 
stinct, and substitute a self-con- 
scious, originally absurd method 
of behaviour, there was frequent 
use, we are told, of such words as 
“hick” and “jay.” 

Trolley cars carried big square 
signs, reading, “Don’t B-A-J. (See 
inside of car.).” Inside the car 
were more placards, in which it 
was repeatedly suggested by in- 
ference that nobody but a “hick,” 
a “jay,” ever disregarded traffic 
tules, and that the person who 
“cut across” was a hick. 

And who wants to be called a 
hick! 

We have in this Philadelphia 
incident a good illustration of the 
indispensable character of laugh- 


ter, and mankind’s instinctive use P 
1 


of it to gain a social end. We 
will overlook the palpable inac- 
curacy—that all who cut corners 
came from the country, are, that 
is, “hicks.” Though a census of 
Street accidents would quickly rid 
the country visitor of the stigma, 
the use of the words “jay” and 
“hick” was not alone thoroughly 
legitimate, it was most apt. Once 
ridicule, laughter, was determined 
on for a major note in the adver- 
tising copy, some such deriding 
epithets had to be selected, and 
certainly none better was avail- 
able than these already in use. 
There are situations often con- 
fronting advertisers in which de- 
liberately provoked laughter is the 
device of all devices to use in sell- 
ing goods, as it was for another 
purpose in this educational ad- 


vertising campaign. More and 
more, merchandisers sense this 
great fact. Humor, jokes, the 


cartoon, used as advertising de- 
vices are not negative, not flip- 
pant, they are essentially positive 
and serious. They cause that 
curious human reaction called 
laughter, which in its very nature 
is positive, constructive. 


AN AGE-OLD SOCIAL USE OF 
LAUGHTER 


Society instinctively uses laugh- 
ter to bring the “odd ones” into 
line with the mass. Even the use 
of laughter in the Philadelphia 
advertising was probably mostly 
instinctive. Henri Bergson calls 
laughter a social corrective, the 
great underlying function of 
which is to force unadaptable 
members of society to adapt 
themselves, to do the sensible, 
normal thing. 

It is strange, but true, that a 
strong man who will stand col- 
lective scorn, collective ‘criticism, 
collective hate, and retain his 
equilibrium, will often, in the face 
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of collective laughter, shame- 
facedly, more or less disgusted 
with himself, “give in.” Unless 
he is a most unusual person, he 
simply can’t bear it. Unless he is 
deliberately provoking laughter, 
like a clown, he stops doing the 
thing, at least when under obser- 
vation, which arouses laughter. 

The advertisement 
which by some defi- 
nitely determined vir- 
tue arouses a laugh 
throws a very human, 
lifelike atmosphere 
about itself. It does 
much more than that, 
it establishes a kinship 
between the advertiser 
and the reader. 

Herein is one of the 
peculiar, most signifi- 
cant things about 
laughter, which Berg- 
son takes some pains 
to elaborate. We don’t 
merely laugh at—we 
laugh with. Laugh- 
ter is a social thing, 
a thing not of the 
solitary person, but of 
groups. Jokes have 
long been a _ pet 
stock-in-trade of 
traveling salesmen, 
after-dinner speakers, politicians, 
and men famed as “good mixers.” 
They know, as they will put it, 
that nothing “breaks the ice” like 
a joke and a laugh. 

A good reason! The merchant 
who: laughs at the joke of a sales- 
man, laughs with him. He can’t 
laugh in any other way. He 
comes out of his shell. . He is 
partner to one of the most primi- 
tive, most mellowing, forms of 
human comradeship. And _ it’s 
mighty hard for him to get back 
into his shell, after the general 
laugh, as you know and I know. 


The ice once broken usually 
doesn’t form again. 
The advertisement which is 


constructed with laughter as an 
integral portion has in itself ‘one 
element of universality. The 
laugh is social. We can’t feel the 


same toward the man with whom 
we have genuinely, whole-hearted- 
ly, haw-hawed at something. And 
the man 


with whom we laugh 





CARTOON FROM THE “EDEN” 
TISING THAT MAKES ITS POINT BY CLEVERLY POKING FUN 
AT THE MAN WHO DOES NOT HAVE TO DO THE WASHING 
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can very well be, and often is 
nowadays, the man behind the 
advertising message, whom we 
don’t see but whose individuality 
we sense. 

In the case of the advertisement 
reader, the kinship is apt to be 
especially strong because he may 
be alone as the joke or cartoon 





WASHING MACHINE ADVER 


“strikes home.” He has an in- 
stinctive, powerful desire to have 
someone with him to laugh at it, 
too. Often he will show the 
laugh-provoking advertisement to 
another person, in order to enjoy 
that comradeship of laughter 
which we instinctively demand. 
Or he may laugh with the adver- 
tiser, present only in spirit. 


AN OLD-TIME PEARS ADVERTISEMENT 


There was a great Pears Soap 
advertisement which utilized 
laughter. A dirty hobo was pic- 
tured, and his observation, ending 
in, “Since when I ain’t used no 
other !” 

How many readers remember 
that advertisement ? 

A great many, surely. There 
was nothing “reason why” about 
it, but it was good advertising. 
We laughed with Pears Soap. 
The very act of laughter implied 
our surrender to the appcal. We 
granted Pears our good will. 
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More than that, the advertisement 

made us remember Pears. Laugh- 

ter has a way of fixing impres- 
sions indelibly on plastic memory. 

Laughter in the everyday world 
of physical contact has a thou- 
sand and one phases. Recall 
some of the descriptive adjectives 
of fiction writers. Sly laughter, 
childish laughter, insane laughter, 
cruel laughter, idle laughter, 
merry laughter, embarrassed 
laughter. Then there is happy 
laughter, silly laughter, rough 
laughter, shame-faced laughter, 
pleased iaughter. There is laugh- 
ter wholesome, low,  well-bred. 
The list could be prolonged. 

The particular sort of laughter 
the advertiser is interested in may 
appear more clearly if we con- 
sider first one of the principles 
Bergson enunciates, and which at 
‘first rather surprises. He points 
out that laughter is not primarily 
of the heart, but of the head. It 
is essentially connected with in- 
telligence. That is why, possibly, 
laughter has so much of a sting 
in it. It is not an index, basically, 
of mental instability, but of com- 
mon sense. 

All sorts of appeals are used 
in selling goods, of course, but 
intelligence, something every sane 
person possesses in greater or 
less measure, is the assumption of 
every good advertisement. Now 
some people will laugh at things 
that others won't. The border- 
line between laughter and tears, 
and even other emotions, is ever 
so slight. 

The advertisement arouses a 
laugh either with printed humor 
—a joke—or in the pictured 
comic—a cartoon, a_ caricature. 
In almost all situations, this hu- 
mor must be of the kind common- 
ly called “harmless.” It mustn’t, 
that is, contain barbs which it is 
apparent are going to hurt some- 
body’s feelings. It must be in good 
taste. It must be palpably good- 
natured. It must be unpartisan. 
It must contain no clements of 
“smartness.” It must seem abso- 
lutely fair—true—else many will 
be actually displeased. The last 
place in the world for near-jokcs, 
the crude, the far-fetched, is in 
advertisements. 
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Remember that laughter is 
strictly of the intelligence, that it 
is essentially corrective in instinc- 
tive object and tendency, and we 
begin to grasp fundamental rea- 
sons why laugh-provoking de- 
vices, the cartoon in particular, 
are powerful in advertising. 
When the situation makes it prac- 
tical, there is no more effective 
way imaginable to drive home the 
lack of common sense and reason 
in a habit or practice. If this ab- 
sence of logic can, through a 
process of exaggeration as in the 
cartoon, be made to arouse a gen- 
eral laugh, then the advertiser has 
dealt a heavy blow for. his prod- 
uct, the use of which, it is sug- 
gested, is the commnion-sense, 
reasonable thing. 

It is not negative advertising to 
suggest by cartoon that the non- 
use of the advertiser’s product is 
laughable, ridiculous. It won’t do 
to use any such words in the ad- 
vertisement, because “ridiculous” 
or “laughable,” applied to you or 
me, contain about as much sting 
as any words in the language. 
Instead, the advertiser uses a car- 
toon. It evokes laughter—that 
powerful thing called by Bergson 
a “social corrective.” 


A MODERN INSTANCE 

Out of many washing machine 
advertisements of the past season, 
and of several which were ex- 
ceptionally good, it is possible to 
pick my favorite, and that is the 
advertisement in which the “man 
of the house” is wrestling at an 
old-style wash-tub. 

We have in this advertisement 
a demonstration of the fact that 
the cartoon, rather than savoring 
of buffoonery, is built on the 
soundest kind of common sense. 
We have additional proof that 
laughter is not simply a silly emo- 
tion which somebody once said 
was good for the digestion, but, 
instead, a powerful thing of the 
intellect. 

There are men who actually do 
wash clothes. It is still a phase 
of that'solitary male existence still 
led on frontiers. But these facts 
are wholly apart from this adver- 
tisement cartoon. The idea, con- 
taining in itself the elements of 
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the laughable, which this cartoon- 
ist seized on, was the hard, drag- 
ging labor involved in washing 
clothes the old way—ridiculous, 
because no family should continue 
the old way of hand washing 
when efficient labor-saving power 
washers are available at a rea- 
sonable price. This is perfectly 
correct. If the idea of making 
washboards and clothes pins by 
hand labor is absurd, then it is 
also absurd for the women of the 
family to wash clothes by hand 
when machinery will do the task 
equally well and with infinitely 
less labor. 

This is what we really laugh at 
when we look at the cartoon of 
“Father” at the wash-tub. The 
effectiveness of the cartoon con- 
sists in the way a laugh at 
“Father” will tend to change our 
attitude toward the whole subject 
of home washing. The mental 
processes involved may be a mys- 
tery to the advertisement reader, 
but they take place inevitably in 
him as that strange intellectual re- 
action we call laughter occurs. 
His laugh, if generous, is predi- 
cated on instant admission that 
there really is something wrong 
with old-time home _ washing 
methods. 

To the extent that he recognizes 
and admits this fact will his laugh 
be generous, grudging, a half- 
laugh, the merest suggestion of 
mirth, or no response at all. It 
may take a series of cartoons 
fully to win one reader, while an- 
other will be reached instantly by 
the first. 

The cartoon is a kind of magni- 
fying glass. It takes a concealed 
idea and makes it so large that 
everybody, or nearly everybody, 
appreciates its significance. 

Then another factor, machine 
cost, enters in. If the investment 
required for a power washer is 
more than the average family can 
afford, there is nothing “funny” 
in the idea of washing-by-hand 
methods. There is pathos, in- 
stead. 

A situation which in one gener- 
ation is perfectly serious, may in 
another develop the elements of 
the comic. It is not paradoxical, 
after all, that laughter is often 
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mixed with tears. Take power 
washers. If only millionaires 
could afford power washers, it 
would be in wretchedly poor taste 
for a manufacturer to “poke fun” 
at old-time hand washing meth- 
ods. There, is nothing genuinely 
comic in the idea of mankind 
washing by hand simply because 
necessity compels it to. But there 
is something funny in the idea of 
a millionaire family washing 
clothes by hand, when the local 
dealer carries a practical ma- 
chine. A cartoon on the latter 
situation would be laughed at. 

The same recent development 
which renders the cartoon of 
“Father” at the wash-tub in good 
taste is, in fact, the basis of the 
present ' great boom in power 
washers—a wonderful increase in 
family buying power within the 
past four years, an increase affect- 
ing both country and city families. 

The problem of many adver- 
tisers is to lead consumers out of 
old habits into new ones—to 
make consumers see the unreason- 
ableness of their present practice, 
and to conform to the sensible, 
which is a line of conduct sug- 
gested by the advertiser. 

In using laughter devices in 
their advertising, such advertisers 
are everlastingly right. They are 
using laughter exactly as man- 
kind has always used it—as 4a 
powerful, often the most power- 
ful, corrective. . 





Congoleum Buys Big Linoleum 
Plant 


The Congoleum Company, Philadel- 
phia, has purchased control of the Farr 
& Bailey Manufacturing Company, at 
Camden, N. J. The new officers of the 
company are the same as those of the 
Congoleum Company. President, Frank 
B. Foster; vice-president, A. W. Erick- 
son (of The Erickson Company, New 
York); secretary and treasurer, L. W. 


Fogg. 

Largely by the means of its familiar 
color advertising, the Congoleum Com- 
pany has built up a thirty-acre plant 
from nothing, in about seven years. 





Chicago “Tribune” Says “Bor- 
row a Newspaper” 


The Chicago Tribune asks that people 
refrain from buying the Tribune as 
much as possible. “On account of the 
paper shortage, don’t buy a Tribune— 
borrow one,” the newspaper urges. 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





A Winning Team 


Hitch your product to the Milwaukee 
field and The Milwaukee Journal—a 
team that will pull together for a vol- 
ume of steady sales. 


Milwaukee, ranking high among 
America’s prosperous territories, is 
pre-eminently attractive for sales con- 
quest. The Journal KNOWS Milwau- 
kee. It has a deeper understanding 
of local merchandising and marketing 
conditions than any other Milwaukee 
institution and goes farther in co-oper- 
ation. The great current of Milwaukee 
buying flows through the channel of 


Journal advertising. | 


Rich Milwaukee and the powerful 
Journal will prove a winning team 
for big 1920 profits. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R.A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 























Evidenced by numerous 
letters like this from 
FARM anp HOME subscribers: 


R. C. No. 2, Box 34 
Belleville, Mich. 
February 25th, 1920 
Editor, FARM AND HOME, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: — 

Dear old FARM 
a real “Farm” an 


We always wait for its arrival. 
i found in every 


Many useful suggestions are 
issue. We save every issue from January 
to December and bind them up in book form 


for future reading. 
al and Poultry Hints have 


The Poultry Annu 
to us for many years. he 


been a great aid 

FARM AND OME Service Bureau has 
helped us out several times, For example, we 
had some parcels lost which we sent by express, 


and after trying t the matter 
settled we wrote to the FARM AND HOME 


Service Bureau, with the result that the claim 
was settled in short order We can recommen 
the FARM_ANOD OME Service Bureau to 
every farm family. 
We also recommend FARM AND HOME’S 
iron clad advertising guarantee to the very limit. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) E. A. MUELLER 
Mrs. E. A. MUELLER 


AND HOME is certainly 
d also a “Home” paper: 
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The Family Influend 
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endi FARM AND HOME 








650,000 
Farm 
Families 











benefit by the constructive assistance rendered by 
FARM AND HOME’S Service Bureau—and by 
the many helpful articles which appear in this real 
farm paper every month. So FARM AND HOME 


is looked upon by two-thirds of a million prosperous 





farm families as a paper to depend upon—and its 
contents make it authoritative. 


One of the two leading National FARM Papers 

30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

315 Fourth Ave. Springfield, Oneida Bldg., 
ew York City Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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How Much 
Space for the Dealer’s 
Name? 


American Stove Co. 
Nationat Stove Co. Drv. 
Lorain, O8TO. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In preparing street car cards (11x21 
standard) for the use of the dealer in 
tying up his store with nationally ad- 
vertised wares, what should be. the 
proper amount of space left blank for 
the dealer’s imprint. 

In answering this question kindly 
understand that the dealer will pay for 
the space in the car, but the cards used 
and imprinting will be furnished free to 
the dealer. 

The question should not be an- 
swered from the standpoint of ethics, 
but from the basis of what is best for 
the dealer’s interest considered from 
the side of scientific advertising. 

It would seem to the writer that if 
merely sufficient space be left to show 
the dealer's name legibly, that ought 
to be enough. Surely, we would 
imagine that the dealer wishes to bring 
the wares forcibly to the public atten- 
tion and then state where they can be 
had. Particularly would this hold true 
if. the wares were new and novel, and 
of great interest in themselves. 

A ware of no particular interest or 
argument might require the dealer’s 
name in large size to give it prestige. 

But the case we want you to consider 
is one where the proposition is revolu- 
tionary and startling. In this instance 
is not the dealer making a mistake to 
insist that his name compete prominently 
with the product? 

Is not the simile of a show and a 
theatre a good one? 

In other words, is not the proper ad- 
vertising procedure to bear down heav- 
ily on the attraction and purely nom- 
inally on the house, unless the show is 
so mediocre or lacking in selling value 
that the theatre has to play its name 
up big to put the show over? 

>. F. Farnuam, 
Advertising Department. 


N examination of hundreds of 

street-car cards shows that 
with few exceptions, the amount 
of space occupied by the dealer's 
name and address is about one- 
third of the entire area. The ex- 
ceptions are cards advertising 
articles like breakfast foods, 
toilet preparations, tobacco prod- 
ucts and goods of a like nature, 
purchasable in grocery, drug, cigar 
and department stores everywhere. 
Many of these cards make no ref- 
erence whatever to the dealer, or 
say simply, “sold everywhere,” or 
“at all drug and department 
stores.” 
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In the case of cards prepared 
by national advertisers for specific 
tie-up with certain dealers, how- 
ever, the general practice seems 
to be to set apart about one-third 
of the space for the dealer’s name 
and address. The question of who 
pays for the cards or the space, 
or whether the copy is an an- 
nouncement of a new product or 
policy, or is merely institutional 
and “reminder” in style, does not 
appear to cut any figure. This 
practice seems to have grown quite 
naturally out of the essential 
nature of street-car advertising 
itself. 

An important consideration not 
to be lost sight of in this connec- 
tion is the enlisting of the deal- 
er’s interest and participation in 
the advertising. Naturally, reduc- 
ing the size of the space set apart 
for the dealer’s imprint dampens 
the dealer’s enthusiasm for the 
manufacturer's proposition. The 
dealer’s function as distributor is 
sufficiently important to warrant 
giving him a place of some prom- 
inence on the street-car card. The 
lower portion of the card is con- 
ceded to be the most prominent, 
as the position of the card in the 
car is above the line of vision, and 
therefore its lower portion is 
closest to the reader. 

The consensus of opinion as 
evidenced by current practice 
seems to agree, therefore, in giv- 
ing the dealer’s imprint one-third 
of the card’s space.—[Ed. Printers 
INK 


“Herald and Examiner” Raises 


Sunday Price 


The Chicago Herald and Examing 
will charge 10 cents for its Sum 
day edition hereafter instead of 7 
cents. On the other days of the 
the paper will continue selling for ? 
cents, with the exception of the mit 
night mail edition, which is placed @ 
sale on Chicago newsstands late ever 
night. This will sell for 3 cents. 





Directs Agency’s Outdoor 
Department 


Captain P. H. Newman, recently dit 
charged from overseas service, has taket 


depart 


charge of the outdoor displa 
om pany, 


ment of the Snitzler-Warner 
Chicago. 
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(hat do 
People Read? 








Proofs and Percentages 


150th Edition 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” 


the fiction sensation of years, has galloped 
through the astounding number of 150 
editions and is still going strong. Why? 
Fiction. 








62% is Fiction 


Sixty-two percent of the reading matter in 
the sixty-one general magazines on the 
market is devoted to Fiction. 





70% Buys Fiction 
Seventy percent of the reading public buys 
fiction magazines. Because the reading 
matter that is liked best is Fiction. 


60% of Public Library 
In the New York public library, where 


more people read more books than any- 
where else in the United States, sixty 
percent of all the books read are Fiction. 
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People‘ Read 
je EOe REO 


The report of the New York Public Library 
which has just been published shows that 
of the total circulation of books taken home 
from the various branch libraries during 
1919, sixty percent were fiction: 


Fiction. . . 5,990,002 
Sociology . . 853,826 
Literature . . 599,759 
History. . . 440,363 
Philology . . 338,384 
General Works 207,666 
Fine Arts . . 293,303 
Useful Arts. 287,775 
Biography . . 221,440 
Science . . . 179,958 
Travel . . .. 177,292 
Religion . . 106,019 
Philosophy. . 105,861 


Small wonder that alert advertisers are 
turning more and more to those magazines 
that satisfy the reading tastes of the 
nation—the magazines that form the 
powerful economic unit called The All- 
Fiction Field. 
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The All-Fiction Field 


COMPRISING 


Adventure Short Stories 
Ainslee’s Smith's 
All-Story The Argosy 
Detective Story The Popular 
People’s Top-Notch 


PUBLISHED BY 

Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 

The Frank A.MunseyCompany Street & Smith Corporation 
MEMBERS A BC 
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Backbone 
of All 
Substantial 


Circulation 
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Putting the Writer Back into 
Copy Writer 


Literary Ability, and Literary Ability Only, Has a Place on One ‘Copy 
Staff at Least 


By V. C. Kitchen 


A Se the Copy controversy 
I’ lifts its head in challenge of 
Opinion. As one who has em- 
ployed them both, I must take 
strong issue with Mr. Feckler, 
who, in Printers’ Inx of April 1, 
avers that literary men and copy 
writers are not of the same breed. 

In the capacity of agency copy 
chief, I have interviewed, tested 
or employed close to a hundred 
bona fide and “bon. ami” copy 
writers—or those who “haven't 
scratched yet.” They include 
both men and women of all ages 
and previous states. of servitude 
—literati, lawyers, school teachers, 
school boys, college graduates, 
cubs and veterans, highbrows and 
lowbrows, salesmen, stenogra- 
phers, bankers, a _ race-track 
gambler—and even a boiler maker 
who thought that copy writing 
had something to do with casting 
“boiler plate” for a country news- 
paper. 

I have chosen from them wise- 
ly or wumnwisely as each case 
chanced to prove, but I will never 
choose another one who has not 
shown, or who cannot show quite 


soon, a marked ability to write.’ 


Of course, to agree with Mr. 
Feckler in part, there are many 
literary workers who are quite 
past hope as copy writers. I have 
suffered much mental anguish 
from perusing their effusions. 

There was one chap in par- 
ticular—a good magazine contrib- 
utor—a good book reviewer—and 
a good fellow in general. I did 
not think he could make good in 
the copy department, yet he sub- 
mitted such a profusion of origi- 
nal ideas that we took him on to 
see if he could beat them into 
shape. And he certainly did beat 
them—all around the bush—but 
never into the shape that Hotch- 
kiss, Tipper, Hollingworth or 


Parsons would even recognize. 

To quote one of his finest pas- 
sages: 

“In the ascendency of industry 
which separates our era from the 
epoch of home craftsmanship, a 
stride, outdistancing all’ others, 
has been made in the fine caress- 
ing touch of the mechanical looms 
of ’s linen weavers—a touch 
as deft as the flying fingers bred 
to skill through generations of 
family life in Ireland.” 

Beautiful internal rhythm—can’t 
you hear it pounding and boom- 
ing down stairs like an empty 
beer keg? And long enough in 
itself for an entire advertisement, 
it is gaily one of fourteen such 
sentences he prepared for a scant 
half page with a sizable illustra- 
tion. 


WHY THIS WRITER'S ADVERTISING 
COPY IS HOPELESS 


It is not his ability to write, 
however, which impedes this 
man’s success aS a copy writer. 
It is the set of his mind. He has 
written this kind of stuff too long 
to change his ways. He has writ- 
ten so long from the standpoint 
of the educator, entertainer or 
journalist that he cannot now 
stand in the salesman’s shoes and 
talk plain talk to sell his goods. 
His ability has hardened in its 
groove. Yet I have no doubt that 
had he taken this ability while 
molten he could have poured it 
into advertising molds—producing 
copy that was something more 
than romance. 

And with all of his glorified 
essays, fairy stories and encyclo- 
pedia monographs, I believe this 
type of man is better copy ma- 
terial than the unlettered type 
which Mr. Feckler eulogizes. I 
know this other type—this sales- 
man who can talk but cannot 
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write. I have tried him out on 
copy of all kinds. 

There was a salesman (for a 
paint concern)—a bright young 
chap—keen analyst—quick thinker 
—good talker—resourceful and 
prolific in ideas. He became much 
interested in advertising and. de- 
cided to try his hand at copy. We 
gave him his chance and he worked 
hard and conscientiously, but he 
couldn’t write. His thoughts, di- 
rect and clear when he talked 
face to face with a prospect, or 
even when he dictated a letter, 
seemed to ball themselves up into 
a hopeless bungle of words when 
he tried to write them for publi- 
cation. His poor construction and 
bad grammar—his sentences clut- 
tered up with “deadwood 
phrases”—stood like a heavy veil 
between the reader and_ the 
thought he was trying to express. 
But the faintest glimmer of his 
real intention trickled through. 

Here is a taste of his effort: 

“In the new Tractor, 
built by the well-known 
Company of , the thrifty 
agriculturist finds a means of 
bringing about results which 
amply repay him for his invest- 
ment of hard dollars, and which 
at the same time cuts down his 
expenditures of hard work.” 

There is a germ of an idea 
here, knocking around in this 
hopelessly loose structure of 
words. Yet it would be infinitely 
harder to dig it out and shape it 
up than to trim off the exuberant 
phrases in the message offered by 
our literary friend above. And 
experience with others of both 
types proves this nearly always 
to be so. 











. THREE TYPES, AND WHAT EACH 
PRODUCED 


Here is an idea which I gave to 
a literary type, the sincere, blunt- 
spoken type who talks but cannot 
write, and an experienced copy 
writer. The idea was expressed 
by each as follows: 

The literary worker wrote: 

“When the May winds sweep 
across your clump of lilacs, they 
carry to your window a sweet 
fragrance which builds dreams of 
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rapturous fancy, soft and fleeting. 
It is this same spirit of allure- 
ment which, embodied in your 
lilac perfume, lulls the senses to 
a dreamy drowse of satisfaction.” 

The man who couldn’t write, 
wrote : 

“This distinctive perfume is 
like a reminder of lilacs early in 
the morning. Freshening and in- 
-viting. Its fragrance is just as 
lovely as spring.” 

The experienced copy writer 
wrote: 

“Unmistakably the fragrance of 
fresh lilac—a tantalizing spray of 
dew-drenched lilac—as elusive and 
enticing as the breath of a May 
morning.” 

The effort of the literary worker 
comes much closer to the mark 
than that of the unlettered and 
fancy-bound salesman. The for- 
mer merely needs a little pruning 
—a little “bringing down to earth” 
in order to become more vivid, 
definite and concrete. But the 
latter needs rebuilding from the 
very start. 

The “professional bit,” while it 
may be far from perfect, is the 
work of a man whose appetizing 
copy has sold goods for years. It 
is clear, concise, to the point, and 
has a selling punch, yet demon- 
strates a distinct ability to write. 

Yes, for our copy department 
give me a man who can write. 
Your sincere salesmen with their 
frank and homely phrases would 
be all well enough if they could 
only write these phrases. No 
form of selling copy is more 
telling or direct. But to write 
blunt phrases that strike home 
sincerely requires the highest skill 
of the best writers. And I am 
sure it is quite beyond the skill 
of any but those who are writers 
born and bred. 

For example, take the popular 
conversational style of copy. The 
man who cannot write takes the 
first stilted and artificial sentence 
which comes into his head and 
puts it into “quotes,” imagining it 
sounds as though somebody could 
really have said it. In his hands 
it degenerates into some such silly 
phrase as—“Say, Mr. Dealer—get 
these facts!” 
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Terre Haute Star 
First in Its Field 


The Terre Haute Star is one of the three 
Indiana newspapers which, combined. 
make The Star League of Indiana—The 
Muncie Star and Indianapolis Star com- 
plete the trio. 

The Terre Haute Star is first in its field 
in circulation, having, according to the 
last Government reports, a daily circula- 
tion of 26,986 and a Sunday circulation of 
18,873. 


The Terre Haute Star is first in its field 
in advertising, having carried during the 
year of 1919 a total of 8,947,282 agate 
lines, exceeding the total of its nearest 
competitor by 1,099,366 agate lines. a 
The Terre Haute Star, The Muncie Star 
and The Indianapolis Star offer to dis- 
criminating advertisers the most effective 
and least expensive method of covering 
Indiana. 



















The Star League of Indiana 


The Greatest Combination of 
Quality Circulation in Indiana 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., 
Marbridge Building, New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, 

People’s Gas Building, Chicago 


The Shaffer Group 


Indianapolis Star’ 
Terre Haute Star Muncie Star 
Louisville Herald 
Chicago Evening Post 
Denver Times 
Rocky Mountain News 
















National Advertising 
Convention 
at Indianapolis 
June 6th to June llth 
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A man with any real literary 
feeling simply could not bear to 
roll that sentence out of his type- 
writer. If he felt really obliged 
to put across the old “fact” gag, 
with the help of a pointed finger, 
he would probably write as fol- 
lows: 

“These are facts, sir—I have 
proved them to a hundred other 
grocers!” 

And, in fact, I have seen this 
very sentence written. 

As for painting pictures—in- 
stantaneous word pictures—which 
faculty Mr: Feckler rightly and 
so highly prizes in the. make-up 
of a copy writer—who can paint 
such pictures but an artist? And 
who are the artists of words but 
writers? 

That is why I want a writer for 
a copy writer every time. Even 
if he has fully spread his talents 
in the limitless fields of literature 
he is not altogether hopeless, I 
have now a man who strayed 
afield for five full years. He lived 
abroad in France and Italy and 
mingled with the most bebloused 
and bloomered literati. He even 
went so far as to take up poetry 
in a serious way. But with a 
month of agency work that man 
was writing passable copy. In two 
months more he was writing ex- 
cellent copy. To-day his copy is 
selling. phonographs and motor 
trucks and spats. 

Of course, I would rather catch 
them before they have -gone too 
far with literary work. They are 
always a little hard to turn back 
and sometimes impossible. But 
let them start to advertise before 
they exercise their writing ability 
in other fields and they will soon 
be selling merchandise in forty 
different ways while Mr. Feckler’s 
less-gifted man is laboring with 
one. 


Epigrammatic Reasoning for 


Associations 
NaTIONAL PavinG Brick 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Cievecanp, April 6, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article by Messrs. Rohrbach and 
Murphy itself involves a consideration 
that is of interest to all of us. By in- 
ference there has been a rapid growth 
of manufacturers’ associations. There 
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must be some reason for such growth. 
As to what must be done before an as- 
sociation can advertise successfully is 
rely suggestive of one fundamental 
idea. 

The association must have something 
worthy of the attention of its sought 
for constituents or they can not adver- 
tise it successfully. 

The reasoa for the rapid growth of 
manufacturers’ associations seems to me 
to be very simple. It is nothing more 
nor less than an appreciation of the 
fact that it is possible for one man to 
voice the sentiments of many and that 
he can be trusted to do it. There has been 
an awakening to the fact that when 
many speak at once, although in har- 
mony, confusion and chaos result. That 
if there is one particular thing to be 
done anywhere, for the several and 
separate benefit. of a large number of 
persons, it costs a lot of time and 
money for each to send a messenger to 
perform a service that can be just as 
well done by a single individual. That 
these principles have been ignored by 
business men for a great many years is 
really not surprising. Our literature for 
ages past has been full of tale- bearing, 
gossiping and all kinds of stories- whic 
have contributed to keep alive a sus- 
picion that selfishness and greed are 
combined in ‘the make-up of most men. 
It may be difficult to explain how in this 
country that attitude has been broken. 
The influence started somewhere. Just 
who planted the seed no one knows. 
An association was formed and a simple 
“Hello Bill” broke through, and the as- 
sociation succeeded. Another and an- 
other followed in its footsteps and many 
have succeeded because their interest 
was properly guarded by all of the 
elements necessary for success. Others 
have failed because they ought not to 
have succeeded because neither the trade, 
personnel or a proper sense of relation- 
ship to the public was in harmony with 
the principles that spell success. 

Advertising alone will not bjnd an 
association into a permanent organiza- 
tion, Its purpose must first be right 
and advertising is not and should not 
be the sole purpose of an organization. 
It is simply one of the great advantages 
that can be realized. Corroborative tes- 
timony carries greater weight than dis- 
puted evidence. A united statement is 
the guardian of integrity. He who 
speaks for many carries a burden of 
responsibility and is therefore choice of 
words. He is constrained to speak in 
language of simple and easy under- 
standing. He realizes that every a" 
lege professor understands - 

“no,” “go” and “‘come,” and t ~! = 
one else understands words of like sim- 
plicity. 

A thought-out discrimination in the 
manner and method of conveying a mes- 
sage to the public must be, and_ is 
usually, exercised by an association 
competently and efficiently officered. 
An association can afford talent of this 
character. Every manufacturer cannot 
afford to possess it. He might be in- 
efficient in the production of his goods 


if he were so equipped. = 
11n P. Bra 
Vice-President. 
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A CATALOG 
picture of a 
rubber stamp 


Rita 


‘Your rubber stamp 


and his 
printing press 


|b printing catalogs were as 
simple as wielding rubber 
stamps, there might be excuse 
for the idea that printers 
shouldn’t require much time or 
material to turn out good jobs. 

But even to print a picture 
of a rubber stamp requires 
time, judgment, costly mate- 
rials and skilled work. 

Right at the beginning it is 
well to know what kind of 
paper the picture is to be 
printed on. 

If you had rubber stamps to 
sell, you would want a picture 
of your stamp so true to life 
that people would want to 
buy it of you. 

This picture would be en- 
graved on acopper plate. The 
plate would be put on a press, 
where printing paper would 
engage its surface. Now if just 
any good paper were used 
your printed result might be 
pretty good. 

But if you are particularly 
proud of your rubber stamps, 
or whatever you sell, and want 
your printing to speak for and 












Therubber stamp 

dg a simple pri- 
mary method of 
printing. 


The printing 
press, does in 
@ better way 
exactly what 
your rubber 
stamp does. 






as your product, you should 
use a paper manufactured to 
exactly the standards of the 
printing you want done. 
Most printers are familiar 
with Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers and what they have 
done for the cause of Better 
Paper, Better Printing. 
Examples of the kind of 
printing any good printer, or 
any buyer of printing may 
legitimately expect if a Warren 
Standard Printing Paper is 
used may be secured by writ- 
ing to us, or by consulting 
Warren’s Paper Buyer’s Guide, 
or the Warren Service Library. 
These books are to be seen in 
all the larger public libraries. 
They are also in the offices 
of catalog printers and the 
merchants who sell the Warren 
Standard Printing Papers. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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*'T weeny” Printing 
One of J. M. Barrie’s delightful plays 


contains the following bit of dialogue: 


Lady Mary: “Whatis your position down- 


stairs?” 

Tweeny: “I’m a tweeny, your lady- 
ship.” 

Catherine: “A what?” 

Crichton: © “A tweeny, that is to say, my 


lady, she is not at present, 
strictly speaking, anything; 
a between maid.” * 


What a vast lot of printing is of the 
“tweeny” variety! Not quite good 
enough to have a definite selling value, 
and not quite bad enough to outrage 
the sensibilities. 


It takes a sort of sixth sense to 
design and build printing that 
rises above the “tweeny”’ class. 





Charles Francis Press 


Telephone 3210 Greeley 


461 Eighth Avenue . New York 
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Why Railroad Advestisi ng Has Not 


Yet Blossomed 


The Big Question Is: 


Will the I. 


C. C. Regard Advertising as an 


Operating Expense? 


By J. G. 


HAT has become of that 

rush of railroad advertising 
that “was expected to follow 
promptly upon the return of the 
transportation lines to their own- 
ers? Save for some notable copy 
of the New York Central and less 
pretentious announcements by the 
Baltimore and Ohio, Erie, South- 
ern Pacific and one or two others, 
all of which, except the New York 
Central blossomed only for a day 
or so, it has been practically non- 
existent. In view of the predic- 
tions, including some more or less 
optimistic remarks by this writer 
in the pages of Printers’ INK, 
there has been considerable sur- 
prise manifested by advertising 
men interested in railroad business 
of this character. 

Inquiry at railroad offices has 
not furnished the _ solution. 
Answers to the effect that plans 
are not ready, or something of 
that sort, generally are offered. 
The truth is that railroad officials 
as a whole are éonsiderably 
puzzled over the situation with re- 
gard to traffic expenses and are 
anxiously waiting some word 
from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which will reveal to 
them just where they stand. Un- 
til this word is received railroad 
advertising will be more or less 
restricted. 

Here is the difficulty : 

The new transportation law 
offers railroads which accepted 
one of its provisions—known 
technically as-Section 209—a guar- 
antee of the earnings they made 
under Federal control for the six 
months beginning March 1 and 
ending August 31, 1920. If the 
lines want this guarantee it is ex- 
pressly stated that their expenses 
during that period shall contain 
no “disproportionate or unreason- 
able” items. And at that point the 
law stops. 


. Federal operation, 


Nothing is said in 


Condon 


elucidation—there is no indication 
of what expenses those of the 
guaranty period will be contrasted 
with in determining whether they 
are either disproportionate or un- 
reasonable. 


WAITING ON COMMISSION’S DECISION 


Several authorities on railroad 
accounting have offered sugges- 
tions, but they are nothing more 
than mere opinions and do not 
provide any assurances that they 
will be accepted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which is 
the railroad’s court of last. resort 
during the guaranty period. One 
idea advanced is that the Commis- 
sion will permit traffic expenses 
equal to an average of those of 
the so-called best period, the years 
1915, 1916 and 1917, which were 
used* by the United States Rail- 
road Administration in determin- 
ing the rentals to be paid the own- 
ers of the various lines by the Gov- 
ernment for the use of their prop- 
erties. 

The other suggestion is that the 
Commission will decree that 
only such expenses will be toler- 
ated as were permitted during 
with certain 
minor exceptions, and that all 
others will have to be borne by 
the railroad corporations without 
hope of reimbursement by the Gov- 
ernment. Explanation of why the 
Commission might take this at- 
titude runs along these lines: 

The Government is saying to the 
railroads, “If you accept the pro- 
visions of Section 209 of the new 
law, I will guarantee you earnings 
equal to those I paid you during 
Federal Control.” Under “the cir- 
cumstances, it is most unlikely 
that expenses not tolerated then 
will be permitted in the accounts 
when the Government comes to 
make good on its promises. ~ 

As practically all of the rail- 
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roads in the country, except the 
Southern Railway, the Pere Mar- 
quette, the Nickel Plate Road and 
several smallcr lines, have accept- 
ed the promises of the guaranty 
section the importance of the prob- 
lem will be recognized. Despite 
this fact, most of 
them have reopened 
offices and  agen-~ 
cies in the big traf- 
fic-p roducing cen- 
tres not reached by 
their rails, and large 
forces of business- 
getters have been 
placed in the field 
with the idea of in- 
creasing the business 
of their respective 
lines. All of the im- 
portant Western lines 
have established new 
offices in New York, 
and Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and 
other large manufac- 
turing points have 
been invaded by 
hosts of railroad men 
who were absent for f 
the last two years 
or so. 

The assurance shown 
by railroad executives 
in reopening the so- 
called off-line offices 
and in reorganizing 
and increasing their 
business - getting 
forces has not been 
shown so far in the 
advertising. It is at 
this point they seemed 
to have followed their 
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“Don’t Forget Your Umbrellas!” 


fellow- passengers, iacheding his seat-mate, had umbredas. 
As the train polied into the Grand Central Terminal, the 
trasnman called, ‘Don't farget your umbrelias |’ 
“The Schoolmaster doesn't know whether the trainman 
called tus thoughtful admonition on his own imtiative, or 


hnow that his seat-mate ft 
amile exclaimed, ‘I bke to travel on this New York Central.’” 


HAT is the kind of man we seek to have represent us 
in our dealings with the public. That is the kind of 
servige we strive always to give the public—service with a 
human quality; service in which no detail is too smiall to be 
considered, no problem too great to be solved when the 
solution will add to the safety, comfort and convenience of 
our pagsengers. 

Good service in the end becgmes a problem of personne! 
We are proud of our men, from the bottom 4o the top of tie 
list. We pick them judiciously, train them carefully, advance 
them for merit and experience, trying always to have the big 
man in the important job and the right men everywhere. 
Only thus can we give the sort of railroad service the public 
desires us to give. 


BOSTON & ALBANY - TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL - PITTSBURGH G1AKE ERE 
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ernment held the railroads was 
that these offices be re-established, 
solely because of the service they 
performed. 

The demand for the agencies 
will continue unabated, it is to 
be expected, and this probably is 





wes @ rainy morning. and most of the Schoolmaster's 


turned to hum, and with a pleased 
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Cwn injunction to 
“stop, look and listen.” 
The answer probably 
is to found in 
the fact that during Federal 
control there was great objec- 
tion on the part of the shipping 
public to the absence of these off- 
line offices. Industrial traffic man- 
agers found them valuable infor- 
mation bureaus regarding rates, 
routings, embargoes and the other 
multitudinous questions that enter 
into the transportation feature of 
manufacturing. One of the most 
insistent demands while the Gov- 





THE NEW YORK CENTRAL QUOTES THE “‘SCHOOLMASTER” 


IN ITS CURRENT SERIES 


the reason why there is little 
hesitancy in going ahead with 
them. It is altogether probable 


the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will recognize the demand for 
them on the part of business men 
and authorize the inclusion of 
their cost in operating expenses, 
even though they were not. per- 
— during Government con- 
trol. 

But will there be a similar de- 
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Chicago 
Kansas City 


—Industrial Advertising 


For factory equipment, belting, 
machinery, motors, insurance, 
safety devices, tools, construc- 
tion and all the great line of 
products whose appeal is to the 
worker or his employer, a time- 
ly merchandising opportunity 
signals. 


The greatest force in the world 
today is the daily press. It is 
the only constant, common meet- 
ing ground of all classes and in- 
terests. It is the most powerful 
and yet the most adaptable of 
mediums. 


You saturate the whole United 
States or select any markets you 
wish. Territory of no interest 
to you is free from advertising 
waste. Simultaneously you vary 
your appeals to meet any situa- 
tion anywhere. 


For Industrial Advertising, 
daily newspapers are untapped 
reservoirs—reservoirs of un- 
limited power! 


Do you see the vision? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


Established 1863 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 














E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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mand for advertising by the rail- 
roads? That is far more ques- 
tionable and gives the leading 
executives greater reason for re- 
flection. True, the administration 
did some advertising on its own 
hook, but even though the ap- 
propriation loomed large in the 
aggregate, it was small when pro- 
rated among the various lines and 
by no means represented what 
each of the large systems would 
spend on its own hook in a normal 
advertising campaign. 


N. Y. C. CAN AFFORD IT, SAY OTHER 
ROADS 


This then is the reason for the 
delay in so many railroad adver- 
tising campaigns. True, it has not 
deterred the New York Central, 
but many railroad men, while ap- 
plauding the fearless spirit of that 
line, are compelled to admit their 
own systems are not so well fixed 
financially that they could afford 
to stand the expense of a big ad- 
vertising campaign from their 
corporate earnings in the event the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
declined to O. K. it as an operat- 
ing expense. The New York Cen- 
tral, they say, can stand it, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that 
it can prorate it among the sev- 
eral subsidiary companies whose 
names appeared in the signature 
used in the present campaign and 
which go to form part of the New 
York Central Lines. 

In the meanwhile expectant eyes 
will turn toward the Southern and 
the Pere Marquette, especially the 
former, always recognized as a 
firm believer in advertising. The 
decision of President Fairfax 
Harrison’s board to refuse the 
Government’s guarantee and make 
its own way in this time of recon- 
struction created a sensation in 
financial circles. Although the 
Southern earned less than 60 per 
cent of the amount guaranteed it 
by the Government in 1919, it has 
decided, as indicated by the stand 
it has taken, that it can earn more 
than the guarantee in 1920. That 
it will seek and receive important 
aid in this direction through the 
medium of paid publicity is more 
than likely in view of its past his- 
tory. The Pere Marquette, which 
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earned more than the Government 
guarantee in 1919, also has been a 
liberal advertiser in the centres ad- 
jacent to the territory in which it 
operates. 

In the meanwhile complications 
ahead for the big trans-conti- 
nental passenger carriers who ac- 
cept the Government’s guarantee 
loom in the shape of the large ad- 
vertising campaign the Canadian 
Pacific plans to inaugurate in the 
United States at an early date. 
The Canadian Pacific always has 
been a contender with our own 
railroads in the competition for 
the desirable business moving be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, and it will have a notable 
advantage if it is advertising while 
its competitors further South are 
not doing so. There are other 
reasons why the Canadian Pacific 
may be advertising just now—it 
is soon to be called upon to face 
Government competition at home, 
and all the good will it can obtain 
will be desirable. 

The Canadian Government has 
taken over all of the railroads in 
the Dominion, except the Canadian 
Pacific, and when consolidations 
are effected the National lines will 
have some 22000 .miles of rail- 
road. It is this Government sys- 
tem the Canadian Pacific will be 
called upon to buck at home and 
its executives apparently are de- 
termined to go into the fight with 
all the friends possible. At the 
same time, it is to be expected 
that the advertising done will at- 
tract much business to the rail- 
road. 

While the tendency to go slow 
on the part of railroads accepting 
the Government guarantee has 
shown itself considerably in news- 
papers and similar advertising. it 
is not so apparent in the time-table 
folders of many of the lines. Be- 
fore Government- control many 
lines used these folders for adver- 
tising purposes as well as to give 
accurate information regarding 
train schedules to travelers. Many 
of them were done in elaborate 
colors, which were standardized 
by the roads, making them easily 
recognizable and were renlete with 
cuts, maps and typographical lay- 
outs calculated to catch the eye 
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A Farm’ Paper Sold to 
the Farmer on the Farm 


Farm paper advertising is resultful 
in direct ratio to the number of pro- 
ducing farmers who are paid sub- 
scribers and the editorial stamina 
of the medium. 


Small-town readers who are not 
producing farmers, back-yard gar- 
deners and hopeful townspeople 
who long to join the “back-to-the- 
farm” movement never buy trac- 
tors, trucks, plows, farm lighting 
plants and other farm equipment. 


The producing farmer does. 


The greatest advertising return, 
therefore, may safely be antici- 
pated and realized from the farm 
paper that goes into the farm home 
and stays there. 


And the surest way for the farm 
paper publisher to know that his 
readers are producing farmers is 
to confine his circulation promo- 
tion to the farm. 


It’s a slow, costly, uphill procedure. 
But it pays both publisher and ad- 
vertiser in the end. 


The circulation of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman is built on this 
conviction. No solicitors are em- 
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Carl Williams, Editor 


Oklahoman Bldg. 
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ployed on commission. In each 
county a representative, on straight 
salary, is located. This represen- 
tative drives every section-line 
road in his ey hen calls at 
every farm home. 


He talks to the producing farmer 
in the field, in the barnyard, and 
the farm women in the home. 


It is on the farm or through the 
mail that the farmer buys the 
Farmer-Stockman. That’s why it 
reaches the producing farmer. More 
than 58% of all Oklahoma farmers 
read it because it is edited and 
published in Oklahoma for Okla- 
homa farmers. 
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Edgar T. Bell, Adv. Mér. 
Oklahoma City 


National Representatives: 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago 


Kansas City 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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was Theodore Roosevelt 

who said: “ Every man owes 

some of his time to the up- 

building of the profession 

to which he belongs.” We frankly 
endorse this Roosevelt precept, and it 
is a part of our present ambition to 
place advertising art on the same plane 
with art that is not commercial. 


Frankly, too, we want your help and 
assistance to accomplish this. 


We have enlisted the sympathy and co- 
operation of thirty-eight famous illustrators 
whose work represents the highest standard 
of artistic achievement in the magazine field. 


Benda, W. T. 
Booth, Franklin 
Brehm, Worth 
Brinkerhoff, R. M. 


Fischer, Anton Otto 
Farrell, Albert T. 
Flanagan, Jack 
Frew, John 


Grefe, Will 

Gruger, Frederic R. 
Hare, J. Knowles 
Henry; J. 

Heyer, Herman 
Howitt, John Newton 
Hubbard, C. D. 
Johnson, P. D. ; 
Keller, Arthur I. 
Kidder, Ben L. 
King, W. B. 
Knickerbocker, J. H. 


Lowell, Orson 
Lagatta, John 


Morgan, R. G. 
Oberhardt, William 
P , Raymond 
Pfeif er, Herman 
Potter, Harry S. 
Pressler, Gene 


Rae, John 
Rockwell, Norman 


Sarg, Tony 

Squires, C. Clyde 
Stahr, Paul 

Steele, Frederic Dorr 
Stoner, Harry 


Van Dresser, William 


White, Wm. Fletcher 
Williams, C. D. 
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For some years there has been a marked 
tendency toward the use of better work 
and the time is near when national adver- 
tisers can be induced to use only good art 
by artists of unquestioned talent. 


Through the Ethridge Association an 
easy and convenient way is offered to the 
business interests of the country to become 
acquainted with the various techniques 
and terms of artists of established reputa- 
tion whom they may have found it difficult 
to approach in the past. 


The business of making and selling art is an unusual 
one. Few lines of enterprise are more difficult. Art 
and business do not easily mix, and it requires genius 
of a peculiar character to adapt art to the need of 
national advertisers. 


The Ethridge Association of Artists acts as your 
representative in dealing with these artists. All de- 
tails are taken off your hands, and each commission 
is handled in a business-like manner. 


An interview is solicited with advertisers who are 
now contemplating new campaigns. Estimates will be 
furnished, embracing single designs or for the entire 
art requirements of a year. 


We want the influence of your firm to help con- 
summate the ideals expressed in the foregoing, and 
we solicit your business and cooperation to carry out 
the project we have outlined. 


ETHRIDGE ASSN OF ARTISTS 


New York Studios Chicago tudios 


23 East 26" Street 4ON Dearborn Street 
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and convince the observer that 
this particular line was the ideal 
one for all purposes of travel. 
The Railroad Administration cast 
a blight upon all such folders. 
They were changed to a plain 
black and white, and advertising 
matter was carefully eliminated. 
Even the type was standardized 
for all railroads. 

A change is now at hand, how- 
ever, so far as this feature of 
railroad advertising is concerned. 
Some of the lines already have 
gotten out folders in their old-time 
colors, others are preparing to do 
so, and time-table racks in hotel 
lobbies and elsewhere once more 
show signs of blossoming out. 

What the railroads will do if 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion taboos advertising as a legiti- 
mate operating expense for the 
next five months is problematical. 
Some may be able to follow the 
New York Central’s lead and 
finance the cost out of corporate 
revenues, if mecessary, but the 
number probably will be limited. 
That these will be the gainers goes 
without saying. They will have 
a great advantage over their com- 
petitors when the guaranty period 
ends and all the lines take up the 
battle of competition for traffic. 
Those who have advertised, if it is 
done properly, and the splendid in- 
stitutional copy of the New York 
Central shows the way, will have 
gained a volume of public good 
will which will be a most im- 
portant asset, 

In the meantime all eyes are on 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. A railroad president said 
the other day that it was the Com- 
mission which is now on trial. 
It can do much to affect the future 
status of the railroads. It can 
interpret the Transportation law 
broadly and with a view to insur- 
ing the country adequate railroad 
service or it can hamper and re- 
strict this important and neces- 
sary adjunct of business. Author- 
ity to the railroads to advertise 
their lines, their facilities and their 
organizations, at least to the same 
extent, would accomplish much in 
winning public friendship for 
them and the railroads under their 
jurisdiction. 
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Campaign Against Poster 
“Sniping” 

Through its Anti-Litter Bureau the 
New York Merchants’ Association is 
conductin a campaign to suppress 
“sniping,” which is the term used to 
describe the pasting of theatrical dodg- 
ers seomsere than upon authorized 
boards. ressions from Sam H. Har- 
ris, ay law, other theatrical men 
and the Producing Managers’ Assocvia- 
tion show them to be in sympathy with 
the movement, which aims to have 
osters placéd only on the regular 
oards. 


Will Russell and H. W. 
Rodgers Together 


Will Russell and H. W. Rodgers 
have become associated in_San- Fran- 
cisco under the name of Rodgers Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Bureau. This 
firm has been known in the past as 
Rodgers Addressing Bureau. 

For several years Mr. Russell was 
with the Ramsey Oppenheim Company, 
San Francisco. 


T. S. Morgan, President, F. 
W. Dodge Co. 


T. S. Morgan has been made presi- 
dent of the F. W. Dodge Company, 
New York, publisher of Architectural 
Record, American Contractor, and of 
“Sweet’s Catalogue Service.” Mr. Mor- 
gan, who had been manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Dodge company, 
succeeds F. T. Miller, who has become 
chairman of the board of directors. 


L. C. Bartlett Returns to John 
Wanamaker 


Loring C. Bartlett, who left John 
Wanamaker, New York, a short time 
ago to become advertising manager of 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, has 
returned to John Wanamaker as a mem- 
ber of the advertising department. 














Death of William Showalter 


William D. Showalter, editor of Edi- 
tor and Publisher, New York, and 
founder of the Showalter Advertising 
Service, died April 4, aged 51 years. 


R. H. Morris Represents “The 
Trans-Pacific” 


Robert Hamilton Morris has been 
made Western representative with head- 
quarters at og of the Trans- 
Pacific wesneme, Japan. He will 
also represent The Review, New York, 
at Chicago. 





Norwegian Railway Account 
With Presbrey 


The advertising account of the Nor- 
wegian State Railways, Christiania, Nor- 
way, is being handled by the Frank 
Presbrey Co., Inc., New York. 
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The Man With a Model Under His Arm 


OR more than sixty-four years railway officials everywhere 
have looked to the Rattway Ace for information needed in 
their work—and they always found it. Why? 

Perhaps the best answer to that question is found in the story 
of the man who came into our office one day back in the seventies 
with an air-brake model under his arm. 

That man was George Westinghouse, who had just applied for 
a patent on his air-brake.. Down he sat and we soon saw the possi- 
bilities of his device ; and what is more—said so editorially. 

What happened? You know the great service the air-brake has 
rendered, just as we predicted it would—and because we, knowing 
we were right, dared to advocate a patent- 
ed device, even as late as twenty years after 
we were accused of holding stock .in the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. Why? 
Because we appreciated the value of an idea, 
and knowing it was right—advocated it. 

“Be sure you are right, and then go 
ahead.” ‘That has been the policy of the 
RariLway AGE ever since its first number 
appeared ; and that is why it has the con- 
fidence of railway officials and why it 
assures advertisers the right audience. 

That, too, is why those who make the 
innumerable things the railways buy in 
such vast quantities know the Ramtway 
AGE and its companions—the RAitway 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER, RAILWAY ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEER, RAILway SIGNAL EN- 
GINEER and RatLwAy MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEER—are the right medium to use— 
right in policy, right in results. 

Which is why, right now when the rail- 
ways are back under private control—now when 
a vast sales’ opportunity confronts you—the 
Railway Service Unit is so valuable to you. 

The question for you to decide is, which of 
these publications is best for your special case. 
That being true, write us and we will tell you 


which paper or combination of publications to 
use and how to use it. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
Woolworth Building, New York 


Chicago Washington Cleveland 
Cincinnati London 












Each of the five members of the Railway Service Unit are members 
of Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers. 
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More than half the people of 
the United States and Canada 
live within 500 miles of Cleve- 
land. Within 100 miles are e 

such live and growing centers 

as Akron, Youngstown, Can- e u y ] n g 
ton, Elyria, Ashtabula, Zanes- 

ville—all of which the Plain 


a Immensely } 


Eastern Representative : p 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 


Times Bldg., New York 
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© aler Western Representative: 
JOHN GLASS 
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Sunlight and Farmers 


Apr. 15, 1920 








Sunlight is necessary to crop growing, 
and mental sunlight is necessary to 
healthful farming development. 


Through its thirty-seven years of service, 
The Farmer, of St. Paul, has invariably 
preserved a sane and cheerful editorial 
viewpoint. It has found so many ways © 
of serving farmers happily, and of help- 
ing them to prosper happily, that it has 
never descended into editorial glooms. 


It has preferred always to talk about how 
things can be made better rather than 
how bad they now are. 


Perhaps this cheerfulness of viewpoint is 
one reason for The Farmer’s remarkable 
subscriber and advertising patronage. 


THE~Q@ARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Eastern Representatives: 
WALLACE ¢ RICHARDSON, 
nc., 


Western Representatives: 


STANDARD pane PAPERS, 
ne., , 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 





MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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RIR THOMAS J. LIPTON has 
the reputation of being a 
reat advertiser. And so he is. 
His tea and other products are so 
yell known in this country and 
ave such a large sale that it will 
iome as a surprise to many peo- 
le to learn that Sir Thomas is 
out to embark in his first 
merican advertising campaign 
at has been prepared according 
American methods, 

Though Sir Thomas has always 
en a strong believer in advertis- 
g, his advertising hitherto has 
en somewhat conservative. He 
s been content with rather 
all space and a few words of 
py. 

But on his recent visit to this 
ountry, after an absence of six 
ars, he gave some study to 
merican methods of selling and 
dvertising, with a result that he 
rarned things that impressed him. 
e was struck with the great 
rogress made by American ad- 
ertising in the last few years. 
e was particularly impressed by 
€ co-operation lent to adver- 
isers by the great newspapers, in 
urveying markets and aiding ad- 
rtisers to get the best results. 
e was also interested in the 
riety of helps that American 
dvertisers get out in order to 
sist dealers to sell their goods. 
He was much impressed with the 
sponsiveness of the American 
blic to the American style of 
dvertising in general. 

The result was that he gave 
rders for a $250,000 campaign in 
hich 175 newspapers through- 
ut the country are to be used, 
is campaign started this month. 
he opening note was a full page 
titled “A Million Dollars for a 





up of Tea.” This advertise- 
ent gives the “story of a great 
anter’s determination to give 


he’ world a perfect product.” It 
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Lipton’s Tea to Be Advertised by 
American Methods 


fir Thomas Spends Quarter of a-Million Dollars in Drives in Which 
Newspaper and Dealer Co-operation Has Been Obtained 


By C. P. Russell 


tells how, when Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton entered the business of grow- 
ing his own tea, he gave one 
order to his employees: “I want 
the best tea that can be produced. 
It’s your work to produce that 
kind. If you have to spend a 
million dollars to get it, do so. 
Remember, the best tea and noth- 
ing short of that! Nothing else 
counts,” 


ALL ABOUT TEA IN THE MAKING 


The advertisement then relates 
how standards of growing, pick- 
ing, curing, shipping and packing 
were established so that uni- 
formity would be obtained. It is 
told how Lipton’s tea is grown on 
Sir Thomas’ great estates in Cey- 
lon and India; how the tea is gath- 
ered there; how it is withered, 
rolled, fermented, cured and packed. 
It is explained how much sorting 
and blending is necessary to se- 
cure the “million dollar flavor.” 
The story is told over again in 
an accompanying string of over- 
lapping illustrations which show 
how the women and children of 
Ceylon pluck the tender young 
leaves of the tea plant; how the 
chests of cured tea are carried to 
the docks; how the great chests 
of lead-lined wood are shipped 
to America; and how the tea 
finally reaches the Lipton ware- 
house’ in Hoboken, where it is 
blended and packed. A little 
boxed paragraph contains this in- 
teresting statement: “Lipton 
Golden Tips Tea has been sold in 
Mincing Lane, London, the great- 
est tea market in the world, at 33 
guineas (equal to $132) a pound.” 
This was, by the way, Sir 
Thomas’ only contribution to this 
advertisement. 

With this story of the gather- 
ing and packing of tea as a back- 
ground, succeeding advertise- 
ments will emphasize the quality 
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of Lipton’s as obtained by skil- 
ful blending and as coming from 
Ceylon, where it is set forth that 
the climate and soil and elevation 
are peculiarly suited to tea grow- 
ing. Still other advertisements 
will point out the freshness of 
Lipton’s tea because of the never- 
ending procession of ships in mo- 


INK Apr. 15, 1920 
column advertisements, two inches 
high, which will be used to em- 
phasize the Lipton slogan: “Larg- 
est Sale in the World.” 

This slogan will be prominently 
featured in all Lipton advertis-: 
ing for the first time. The legend 
has always appeared on the pack- 
age up to this time, but has never 











Thousands of Brands 
of Tea—But Only 
One Lipton’s 


In tcarly every country tea is known and enjoyed 
as a beverage; yet wherever tea is sold, Lipton's 
’ standard of tea perfection. 


The reason is plain. Quality, and quality only, 
has made Lipton's forge to the front as the most 
popular and the largest selling brand of tea in 
the world. 


Lipton success is the natural outcome of Lipton 
ideals and endeavor. To the best tea in the 
world, to cure it, blend it and pack it in the best 
way has always been and is the Lipton way. 


LIPTON'S TEA 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 


‘s by Lipton, picked by Lipton, cured 
by Ligeon ond shtpped Lipton. 4 

When the Tea reaches America from the Lipton 
Plantations of Ceylon and India it is blended in 
the Lipton Warehouses by skillful blenders whose 
work is to so combine the teas*to secure the 
matchless flavor which makes Liptun’s so delicious 
in the cup. - 

Look for the signature of Sir Thomas J. Lipton 
on every package of tea you buy. 


figured conspicuously 
in the Lipton adver- 
tising. 

In advertising to 
the trade, the fact 
will be featured that 
Lipton’s tea is picked, 
cured, shipped, 
blended and packed 
by the firm that 
grows it, and _ that 
that is a guarantee of 
quality. 

Dealer helps in the 
shape of broadsides, 
booklets, metal signs, 
window cards, trans- 
parencies and stickers 
will be used. 

A few days before 
the opening of the 
campaign, a letter 
was sent to each Lip- 
ton salesman, to- 





It is your 


at 


THOMAS J. LIPTON, Ine. it 


Hoboken Sen Frances Chicago 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT, THREE COLUMNS WIDE, SHOWS THE 
STYLE OF LAYOUT FOLLOWED IN THE FIRST FULL PAGE 


tion between the Lipton planta- 
tions of the East and America. 
There will also be advertisements 
which will sell the idea of tea as 
a freshener and stimulant in case 
of fatigue, and the public will be 
encouraged to ask for Lipton’s 
tea in packages by name, it being 
set forth that bulk tea deterio- 
rates rapidly because it has not 
proper protection for preserving 
quality. 

Most of these advertisements 
will be three-column size. There 
will also be a series of one-col- 
umn advertisements averaging 
four inches in height, all illus- 
trated, and another series of two- 


have the utmost 


guarantee that you 
in tea quality-and that you will enjoy tea drinking 
its best. 


Ask your grocer for Lipton's blends 


gether with the port- 
folio containing 
proofs of the whole 
series of advertise- 
ments. In this letter 
was pointed out 
that while the copy is 
intended to sell Lip- 
ton’s tea to the pub- 
lic, it is salesmanship 
which will sell the tea 
to the dealer. It was pointed out 
that efforts must then be made to 
get the tea off the dealers’ shelves 
into the hands of the customer, 
and that one way to do this is to 
encourage the dealer to keep the 
Lipton packages in sight. “Every 
advertising campaign has sales 
power,” said the letter, “but it 
takes definite dealer action to clinch 
the nail after the advertising 
hammer has driven it in.” 

A telegram was also sent to 
each salesman by the advertising 
agency handling the account, giv- 
ing the starting date of the cam- 
paign and saying, “As advertis- 
ing agents for this campaign we 
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. 4 — M cJUNKIN advertising and merchan- 


lvertise- 


dising campaigns are loaded for Big 
Game. Our first thought is: Where- 
in lies the Dominant selling argument? We 
believe the real high-powered modern weapon 


copy is 


nade to of merchandising is a sales campaign based 
shelves ingl t lling though 
eet upon a great single master selling ught. 
is is te This Dominant Idea is not an external 
= the evolution—it must come out of the business 
‘— itself. 
“but it ’ 
0 clinch Upon the request of an executive, we will 
ertising gladly send our new 72- book, “Master 

~ erchandising and The Dominant Idea.” 
en 
rtising 
apse “ie MIJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
ivertis- CHICAGO - . 
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believe your best efforts on the 
firing line will be backed up more 
strongly than ever before, and 
that you will realize your oppor- 
tunity in being Lipton salesmen. 
We are banking that our copy 
sells the consumer, and have con- 
fidence that your efforts will 
clinch the dealer.” 

It is a fact worth noting that 
there was a big jump in orders 
before a line of the advertising 
had appeared. The mere an- 
nouncement of the campaign was 
enough to start dealers and job- 
bers stocking up. 

Though Lipton’s tea has been 
for years a leader in the Ameri- 
can market, no organized stimu- 
lation has hitherto been attempted 
on such a scale. Sales have been 
made simply on the basis of qual- 
ity and on the reputation of the 
Lipton name. But having become 
convinced that when in Rome it 
is best to do as the Romans, do, 
Sir Thomas has effected great 
changes. A year ago he placed 


trained Americans in charge of 
advertising and sales, and moved 


his offices from the quarters on 
Franklin Street, New York, to 
the present great Terminal Build- 
ing in Hoboken. Having been 
much impressed by the extent and 
variety of the outdoor advertis- 
ing in the United States, Sir 
Thomas’ next move was to in- 
stall on top of this building a 
very large electric sign. On 
the long side it is 240 feet 
long by 60 feet high, and on the 
short end it is 80 feet long by 65 
feet high. It occupies a dominat- 
ing position on the riverfront 
and can be seen on both sides of 
the Hudson for miles. 

Simultaneously there has been 
a great increase in the sales 
force, there being over one hun- 
dred men employed now against 
forty a few months ago. 

The co-operation of his chosen 
newspaper mediums has been a 
source of great enlightenment to 
Sir Thomas. The sales service 
department of one newspaper 
alone sent out at its own expense 
to the grocery trade 3,000 copies 
of a broadside containing the full- 
page advertisement. 
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Sir Thomas Lipton takes pride 
in the fact that his firm control 
every process in his tea industry 
from growing to shipping. On his 
great estates in India and Ceylon 
the tea plant, which resembles 4 
camellia with a pretty white 
flower, grows wild, but for maf 
keting purposes it is careful 
cultivated. The tea plant in ifs 
wild state grows up to a height 
of 20 feet, resembling a lea 
tree, but in its cultivated form # 
is a bush, kept pruned to a height 
of about three feet. In Ceylon i 
grows at almost any elevatio 
but as a rule the best tea come 
from the mountainside. Th 
tender young shoots and bu 
are marketed, the older leaves b 
ing too coarse. The bushes ha 
to be picked over every eight 
twelve days. 

The tips of the shoots 
plucked from the tops and 
dropped by the native plucke 
into the baskets which hang ¢ 
their backs. The baskets are ce 
veyed to the factory, which hi 
wide lofts with space in which 
spread the leaves so that they m 
wither, At the end of twe 
hours or so, experts look it ové 
and decide whether it is ready 
roll. If so, it is let down from 
loft through chutes into the rol 
ers, which turn it over. again 
again, until it has become a 
of twisted green wisp of dam 
ness. This process has to 
carried out very slowly so th 
the leaf may not be broken. It 
then sifted into grades and plac 
in a cool room to ferment for 
short time, when it turns fré 
green to brown. It is next plad 
upon trays of fine wire 
and put into a firing machi 
which pushes hot air throg 
the tea until it has chang 
into the crisp, black tea of ce 
merce. The sorting and paé 
ing are then done by atuom 
machinery. 

Up to the year 1900 Ceylon 
was scarcely known in the Unil 
States, but within a few yé 
it has become highly pop 
and the Lipton firm now 
claim to the largest sale in 
world. 
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With the whole-hearted resource- 
fulness of the first publishing 


house in America behind it 


HEWN the house of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
took over ARCHITEC- 


TURE it was not with 
the idea of maintaining just an- 
other publication in the architec- 
tural field. 


ARCHITECTURE was to be the 
best magazine of its kind in 
America, without compromise. 


It had to be, above all things, a 
Scribner publication. It had to be- 
gin where the time-turgid trade 
journal ended. It had to be the 
publication for the elect of the 
profession or nothing. It had to 
throw off an architectural aura in 
its own composition and make-up. 
It had to have the whole-hearted 
resourcefulness of the first pub- 
lishing house in America behind 
it. It had to have the elements 
that make for long life on the 
reference-table. It had to be in- 
spirational in its influence. It had 
to be a magazine whose pages 
would be searched at every desk in 
an architect’s office, from the head 
of the firm’s down (or up, accord- 
ing to your point of view) to that 
of the man who actually places 
the order. 


This was the quittance—and the 
only quittance—that Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons would recognize. 


ARCHITECTURE is now at the 
end of its third year of Scribner 
ownership. 


It can be .in strict truth that 
it has alteady surpassed any 
magazine in the country in its 
field. But, being now a Scribner 
publication, that was expected. 


What was unexpected, however, 
was the scope and range that 
Scribner editing has contributed to 
an architectural publication. That 
sameness which inevitably becomes 
tameness in all publications was 
never permitted to enter the pages 
of ARCHITECTURE. 








If the praise that we have already 
received can be interpreted in a 
single sentence it would be this: 
“Here at last is a fresh draught.’’ 


As an advertiser who has a prod- 
uct or a service to sell to archi- 
tects, you will quickly see the ad- 
vantage of being in a publication 
that rides in over the others. 


Nor will it tdke you long to realize 
that the particular clientele of 
ARCHITECTURE — to be very 
plain, the men who sit at the 
specification desks—is too prolific 
to hazard passing up. 


ARCHITECTURE’S rates for the 
present are $75 a page. And it’s 
a page that IS a page—one that 
permits you to broaden out* your 
selling points. 


It is not the habit of this house 
to importune you for advertising. 
But in justice to your own selling 
problems it asks you to weigh 
ARCHITECTURE very carefully. 


ARCHITECT VRE 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


FIFTH AVE. AT 48TH 8T. 
NEW YORE 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
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evs dealer who receives many 
pieces of literature from manu- 
facturers is quick to judge quality. 


The superiority of folders printed by 
the Stubbs Offset Method always 


impresses him. 


Stubbs Offset Method rarely 


costs more than ordinary print 


ing; and frequen tly costs less 


THE STUBBS ©. 


OFFSET PRINTERS 


Main Office and Works 
Detroit 


Chicago Sales Office ' Cleveland Sales Office 
1420 Steger Bidg 721 Engineers Bidg 


Si 





























“Please Keep Your Pictures‘Simple!” 


The Artist Who Paints in Every Leaf on a Tree, Every Wrinkle in 
Clothing and Every Detail of a Mechanical Subject Defeats 
His- Own Purpose 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


C)CASIONALLY, my associ- 
ates in an advertising agency 
intrude upon 
staked claim. 

The Men Higher 
regularly. 

This jolts an artist to his very 
artistic foundation, but I am in- 
clined to believe it is good for 
him. I am sure it has helped me 
in my work. I admit it, freely 
and frankly. 

Advertising pictures, as now 
used, have one fault. There is 
too much detail. 

It’s all very well to paint things 
as they are when you intend to 
exhibit in a Salon. But in ad- 
vertising, I agree with these as- 
sociates of mine who say: 

“Suppose, in writing copy, we 
followed the rule of the average 
artist. Suppose we used as many 
words in writing a story as the 
art department uses unnecessary 
details! What would happen? It 
would require ten pages for a 
single piece of text. We have had 
to learn the value of wise elimina- 
tion. You folks should learn the 
same Golden Rule. We boil it 
down to the fewest possible 
words. But an artist wants and 
even demands to use every color 
in his paint-box and every brush 
and every medium and _ every 
fragment of accessory. People 
can’t be expected to give as much 
time and attention to advertising 
illustrations as they would to an 
exhibition of paintings. Get your 
thought over quickly, simply, and 
with minimum amount of detail.” 

After several pretty hot argu- 
ments, I had a sign placed on the 
inside of the art department door. 

It reads: 

“Please Keep Your 
Simple.” 

One of the men came upto me 
and said: “That.sign is an in- 
sult. Why don’t you take it 
down?” 


my managerial 


Up do it 


Pictures 


- back. 





“I put it there myself,” I came 
“I think we are putting too 
much in our pictures. I think 
that, because so few of ours look 
good to me when I actually see 
them in the magazines. And the 
ones that do look good are simple. 
We need the lesson. We need 
to be constantly reminded.” 

Not long after that a-campaign 
came into the department to be 
illustrated. 

Kitchen cabinets were to be 
shown. Some of them were in 
white enamel and some wood- 
grained. 

Our drawings of the latter were 
very ugly when finished. And I 
soon discovered that the reason 
for it was our earnest desire to 
show all the graining in every 
piece of wood of the cabinet. 
They looked “mussy” when plates 
were made, 

Then another artist took hold 
of the job. A complaining copy 
man and a solicitor joined forces 
with me. We tried an experi- 
ment. Only here and there was 
the detail of graining introduced. 
Other parts of the cabinet were 
left an even tint. Imagination 
could fill in that graining! 

The series looked twice as 
clean, twice as striking, twice as 
bold in the plates. And the extra 
graining was not missed. The 
mind seemed to say: “Sure, we 
know it’s there—why put it 
all in?” 

But the first artist who worked 
on that job never forgave me, 

“You are not showing the ar- 
ticle as it really is,” he said; “the 
graining of the wood is every- 
where.” 

And our come-back was, 

“It’s the effect we want. To 
hang with detail! This is a gen- 
eral publicity campaign, not a cat- 
alogue. In the books we send out 
we will reproduce every crack 
and crevice and wood-graining 
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line. Nothing will be eliminated.” 

Simplicity is the quality in an 
advertising design which so often 
attracts us to it. I know this from 
looking through magazines con- 
taining many advertisements. My 
eyes grow weary of the monotony 
of too much realism. It is a drug 
on the market. Then along comes 
a cool, inviting, simple page. At- 
tention is riveted there at once. 





NOTHING TO DETRACT HERE FROM THE PRODUCT 
ADVERTISED 


Advertising demands quick action, 
and quick action in a picture is 
simplicity. 

They say confession is good 
for the soul. I want to make a 
confession or two, because a 
moral is carried along with the 
stories and it may help others. 
We had a hosiery account in our 
agency. It used to keep me up 
nights devising ideas of a human- 
interest character, to illustrate the 
campaign, for the picture occu- 
pied three-fourths of the space. 

I was proud of my ideas. I 
wrote them out on the typewriter 
and the majority went through. 
They sounded efficient and pleas- 
ing. And just to give you an idea 
of their general character, I will 
reproduce one of those slips of 
mine, dug from the files: 


“Idea Suggestion, 

“Scene at lawn party. Young 
man and young woman, standing 
on chairs, attaching Japanese lan- 
terns to outer rim of a big lawn 
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umbrella. They are leaning far 
forward and the action of their 
bodies allows free showing of ho- 
siery. Background of fine old 
Colonial home, white pillars, gar- 
den, flowers, etc. Make hosiery 
very dark and keep remainder of 
picture in gray tones.” 


Thus we have a conventional 
illustrative idea, described in a 
way that makes it in- 
viting for the man 
who is to pass upon 
it. He generally does, 
and favorably. It all 
sounds very fine in- 
deed. 

I used to think that. 
I was clever when 
these typewritten 
ideas of mine came 
through O.K7d, to | 
the tune of nine out 
of ten. I now realize 
that I was not only 
doing myself an in- 
justice, but I was al- 
so practicing the same 
sort of thing on my 
agency and the ad- 
vertiser. They were 
really not so good ag 
they sounded. 

And I am inclined to think, 
more than ever, now, that too 
many complicated ideas for ad- 
vertising pictures actually get by 
and are printed, because they 
sound so well when they are de- 
scribed. I am afraid of the typed 
idea. It “listens good” and works 
out atrociously. 

In the case of the hosiery ac- 
count, an odd thing happened. 

A member of our staff sug- 
gested an idea for a double page. 
I want to describe it, exactly as it 
was: 


















“On one page, show feet only 
of man, wearing patent leather 
low shoes. Suggest action in both, 
as if walking. Stress quality of 
silk in hosiery—bring out detail 
through medium of strong high- 
lights. Woman just entering com- 
position at left—low shoes also, 
and white hosiery—but only feet 
show.” 



















To me, this would have sounded 
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VV Hite it is true that prac- 

tically everybody in the 
= National Capital reads the Star 
==: every day—that they heed what 
f= they read in it is what makes it 





Lie 


sates ke 
y=: such a potent advertising me- 
ae ss dium. 





It is this confidence which 
makes its big circulation doubly 
== valuable to you. 


ae) 





Our Statistical Department 
will furnish interesting and 
important data concerning 
Washington as a market for 
your product upon request. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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trivial. I think it might sound 
so to the average man who is 
asked to O.K. ideas for advertis- 
ing illustrations. 

When the idea was brought to 
me I frowned on it—perhaps be- 
cause it was not mine. We have 
our jealousies, you know. 

But it did sound trivial and in- 
consequential and no 
human - interest pic- 
ture at all. The 
thought was drawn 
up, however, ap- 
proved, finished in 
distemper wash, and 
used in a popular 
weekly. And right 
here my embarrass- 
ment began. Every- 
body praised that 
double spread. They 
said it was the very 
best idea the hosiery 
company had ever 
used. I took a good 
long look at it my- 
self one evening, with 
nobody around, and I 
was compelled to ad- 
mit that the universal 
verdict was right. It 
was almost the strong- 
est piece of copy in 
the magazine. It was 
hosiery one hundred 
per cent and it did 
not allow itself to be 
cluttered up by a lot 
of fussy little detail 
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for a limited period only and 
then discarded, several years ago, 
It is the only thing of its kind 
now running, and many people, 
not directly interested in advertis- 
ing, have pointed it out and com- 
mented favorably upon it, there- 
by indicating that the public does 
take delight in following some of 


This wondertul power washer 
makes wash day a Joy: ~<a 





that did not add to EVEN WITH THIS GREAT REDUCTION, THE LINE DRAWINGS 


the story by so much 
as a single jot. 

Very often the best advertising 
designs are the ones that sound 
least like it when you read de- 
scriptions of them. I often think 
that many of us are carried away 
by picture-language, when there 
should be far more cold, impas- 
sioned analysis of display. 

And in the technique, the treat- 
ment of pictures, there is such a 
wonderful opportunity for doing 
it the uninvolved way. . These 
smudgy wash drawings, executed 
in the conventional illustrative 
style, are not quite so effective as 
they used to be. They all look so 
very much alike. 

“61” floor varnish is repeating 
an idea in technique that was u-cd 


ARE EASILY RECOGNIZABLE 


the mechanics of our profession. 

Most of the “61” designs have 
home interiors as backgrounds, 
for the product is ‘for floors, 
chairs tables, etc. But the show- 
ing of pictures and mantelpieces 
and curtains and wallpaper have 
nothing to do with the varnish. 
On the other hand, it is not wise 
to eliminate the setting. This 
series compromises, by presenting 
backgrounds and even parts of 
figures in simple pen _ outline. 
Thus, 80 per cent of an illustra- 
tion will be what is practically 
white space. Thé actors in the 
scenes -are brought into promi- 
nence by a sort of Colesphillips 

(Continued on page 89) 
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CORNELIUS A. REGAN 


“Neil” Regan came to me 
as a youngster, just out of 
That was nearly 
twenty years ago. He has 
worked up through every 
phase of our business and | 


school. 


am proud of his association 
with me. 


pa 





The Syracuse 
Post 
Standard 


is to Syracuse what the 
Times is to New York, ex- 
cept that the Post STAND- 
ARD has a larger circu- 
lation than that of 
other Syracuse newspaper, 
and by a big margin. 


What more need be said 
for it as an advertising me- 
dium? 


any 


Serial Adv. No, 6 
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Bringing the News of the 
World to Ruralville 


CHE man in the country wants his 
news of the happenings of the world 

while the news is fresh, just as the city 
man does. And he gets it in his agricultural 
daily along with the prices of hogs, cattle, 
sheep, grain, produce and a fund of other 
timely and invaluable information pertain- 
ing to his business. 
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§ The world news service of THE CorN 
Be_T FARM Dales is supplied by private 
leased wires of the United Press. Our own 
news editors boil it down to its essence. 
Events of special importance to farmers are 
emphasized. Sensational stories of scandals 
and murders of the big cities are not printed: 
These publications do not play politics. 


§ The man in the country wants the general 
news, but it must be clean, brief and true. 
That the method of presentation employed 
by THE Corn BELT. FARM DAILIEs is appre- 
ciated is evidenced by the many letters of 
approval the editors constantly receive. 


§ Use THE Corn BELT FARM DAILIES as a 
unit to reach the agricultural leaders of the 
Corn Belt—the men who are satisfied with 
nothing less than a complete agricultural 
daily newspaper. Combined ‘circulation 
117,000—quality all the way through. 


Daily Drovers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 
Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas City, Mo. 
Daily Drovers Journal-Stockman, Omaha, Neb. + 
Daily National Live Stock Reporter E. St. Louis, Ill, 
General Advertising Office: 
THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
836 Exchange Ave., Chicago W. E. Hutchinson, Adv. Mgr. 
Eastern Advertising Office: 
PAUL W. AND GUY F. MINNICK 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 
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This is a chapter in the serial story of The Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies. Previous advertisements mailed upon request. 
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trick, The face of a woman, and 
her hands, may be drawn in wash 
and in detail, but her dress, feet 


and the scene around her is mere- 
ly hinted at with light lines, over 
which and around which no Ben 
Day tint, or half-tone screen has 
been allowed. 

But 


the chair that has been 





SOLID BLACKS TO BRING OUT THE ARTICLE ADVERTISED 


varnished, or the table, is packed 
with strength, and, naturally, the 
eye goes to them first unerringly. 

I wish to emphasize the impor- 
tant fact that in its technique an ad- 
vertising illustration can be: vastly 
simplified, plus the subject ma- 
terial. 

The F. S. Carr Company, 
manufacturer of Neverleek Top 
Material, used principally for 
automobiles, has solved this thing 
neatly. The product is always 
shown in masses of solid black, 
relieved only occasionally by a 
highlight. All other parts of the 
illustration are in lighter shades 
of grey, with here and there a 
pure white. Thus the jet tops of 
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the cars dominate the design, de- 
spite wealth of other detail. 

There is genuine cleverness in 
a page in colors for Ivory Fiber- 
loid. The full-length figure of a 
girl in a black evening gown oc- 
cupies the centre of the composi- 
tion. Her head is thrown back, 
her arms raised above her head, 
holding a set of the 
Ivory toilet articles, 
and the background 
is. absolutely black, 
unbroken by any ac- 
cessory. And* since 
the black gown of the 
girl fades into the 
background, you see 
the face, upraised 
arms and product 
first. 

I once knew an art 
manager who allowed 
no backgrounds of 
any kind. It was an 
inflexible rule with 
him. He was a bug 
on the subject and 
his layouts were all 
exceptionally strong, 
but I would not care 
to take it that far, 
for, on, occasion, ac- 
cessories are indis- 
pensable. 

It is a commend- 
able “dea, however, to 
keep rigid simplicity 
always in mind. Make 
it just as easy for the 
reader to digest your 
illustration as you 
can. Assume that he 
will not stop more than one min- 
ute, if that. 

And the simplifying process ac- 
complishes an additional objec- 
tive; it is more than apt to de- 
velop and encourage distinctive 
techniques. When the artist must 
eliminate, he puts in extra effort. 
He discovers it is more difficult 
to leave out than to put in. 

Anyone with the slightest talent 
for drawing can make a facsimile 

of—well, say a prize hen. But 
attempt to reduce the picture of 
that hen to the fewest possible 
lines and still suggest that all of 
the detail is there, and the prob- 
lem is intensely interesting. Some 
thinking must be done, 
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ITH the women doing 

about ninety per cent of 
the buying at retail, just how far 
should the catalogue go in cater- 
ing to them in an advertising 
way? 

Wholesale and retail concerns 
selling largely or wholly by cata- 
logue never have been able to 
work this question down to an 
absolutely authoritative basis. The 
question is important because cata- 
logue space is valuable. The 
smallest mistake in using it may 
be costly. 

The average retail store adver- 
tisement speaks directly to the 
women because the women are the 
buyers. On the same basis the 
retail mail-order catalogue ought 
to be directed mainly at the wo- 
men. The first retail mail-order 
catalogues were got up on this 
plan. But succeeding experience 
proved that the men had to be 
considered more in the mail-order 
catalogue than they are in regular 
retail store advertising. 

“The farmer, said a member 
of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany’s advertising department, 
“uses the retail mail-order cata- 
logue almost as much as does his 
wife or daughters. Accordingly, 
it would be a mistake to make 
ninety per cent of the mail-order 
catalogue appeal to the women. 
The men buy from the sundries 
pages, from the men’s clothing and 
work clothing pages and from 
many other departments having to 
do with the activities of the farm. 

“Also in the house-furnishing 
goods lines, including furniture, 
rugs and sundries, the men mail- 
order patrons are at least consult- 
ed in an advisory capacity before 
the purchase is made. 

“Mail-order buying is some- 
thing in which the whole family 
is more likely to participate than 
when ‘the buying is done in a re- 
tail store. It is physically impos- 


sible or at least inconvenient for . 


Who Buys from the Mail-Order 
Catalogue? 


Women May Purchase the Proverbial Ninety Per Cent from Retail 
Stores, but Men Figure Prominently in Catalogue Selling 










the whole family to go to a re- 
tail store when certain purchases 
are to be made. But it is easy 
and natural in the extreme for 
the family of an evening to hold 
council over certain catalogue 
offerings and decide upon the pur- 
chases. Catalogues are got up in 
such good shape these days with 
high grade illustrations and skill 
ful descriptions that buying can 
be done around the family table 
just as advantageously as from a 
retail store, and much more easily, 

“This is why the retail mail- 
order catalogue must appeal to 
men as well as to women, even 
though the appeal to women may 
be the stronger of the two.” 

A study of the catalogue of 
Sears Roebuck and Co., as well as 
those of the smaller mail-order 
concerns, shows that the principle 
just enunciated is the ruling fac- 
tor. Mere man at last seems to 
be cutting a little figure in the 
purchase of goods as well as in 
paying for them. 






















DIVIDED APPEAL, EVEN IN ADVERTIS- 
ING WOMEN’S WEAR. 


Strangely enough, there is some 
recognition of this principle even 
in catalogues put out by such con- 
cerns as the National Cloak & 
Suit Co. Even though the offer- 
ings are exclusively of women’s 
wear, the advertising is construct- 
ed on the basis that the buying 
often is done in family councils. 
Away back in the heads of the 
catalogue editors is a recognition 
of man-power in buying. This is 
sure to influence the catalogue 
make-up to a certain extent even 
though the selling arguments be 
addressed primarily to the wo- 


















en. 

The wholesale catalogue man on 
the other hand can forget the wo- 
men entirely. He is advertising 
directly to men. Men are the 
chief buyers from the wholesale 
books, and the occasional women 
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There’s nothing wrong with the Nation 
when the Home goes right 


—and nothing is wrong with Business 
when the Home goes right 


In Youth’s Companion Homes they 
make it their principal business to 
have things go right. If your goods are 
right you may have a hearing with 


these big, 5-plus 
Y.C. Families 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, For All the Family 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Office : Chicago Office : 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Boulevard 
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buyers know merchandise well 
enough to be above being in- 
fluenced by the strictly feminine 
touches in mail-order advertising. 
Often the retailer asks the advice 
of his women clerks in matters 
having to do with style and the 
goods best suited to the commu- 
nity. But the wholesale houses 
have found that this influence is 
not important enough to cause 
them to emulate or imitate the re- 
tail mail-order plan. Experiments 
have been made along the line of 
allowing the feminine appeal to 
creep into certain wholesale cata- 
logue pages. A careful check-up 
on the results showed that it did 
not help the sales. 


Advertising the Oldest Safe 


Investment in the World 

“Safety and Six Per Cent” is the 
title of a booklet recently issued by 
the banking house of S. W. Straus 
and Co., describing its first mortgage 
serial bonds, and containing a page ad- 
vertisement entitled, ““The Oldest Safe 
{[nvestment in the World”—a Baby- 
lonian mortgage in the form of a clay 
brick dug up in 1893 in the ruins of 
the ancient city of Nippur, Babylon, 
by an archeological expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania. An illus- 
tration of the brick “mortgage” is 
shown, which bears the date of 430 B. 
C., and a translation of the Assyrian 
characters upon it proves it to have 
been a first mortgage on a field held 
as a pledge for the payment of thirty 
bushels of dates. 

“The mortgage,” says the copy, “is 
the most ancient form of investment, 
the first known mortgages having been 
used by the Babylonians about 2,200 
years B. C., more than forty centuries 
ago.” An interesting comparison is 
drawn between these ancient “first 
mortgages” of the Babylonians and the 
twentieth century real estate mortgages 
ot the Straus company—the first mort- 
gage serial coupon bond. 


Paints and Oils in the Far 


Northwest 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, 
will advertise its paints and oils in farm 
papers and daily and weekly newspapers 
of Oregon, Idaho, Montana and ash- 
ington. The Hall & Emory Agency, 
Inc., Portland, Ore., has been put in 

charge of the advertising. 


Manternach Has Industrial 


Engineers’ Account 
The Buffalo office of The Manter- 
nach Company, advertising agency, is 
handling the advertising of cCready 
and Sayers, industrial engineers, Syra- 
cuse,-N. Y. 
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Will Help Dedicate National 
Park 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle’s Grand 
Canyon National Park Dedication Tour 
left New York on the Eagle Special on 
April 8. The tour was organized at the 
request of the Department of the In- 
terior to dedicate the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona as a national park. An. itin- 
erary has been mapped out which in- 
cludes thirty days of continuous sight- 
seeing, the climax of which will be the 
three days which the party will spend 
at the Grand Canyon. The party com- 
prises 125 members. 

The following tour officials represent 
the Eagle: Manager, H. V. Kaltenborn; 
treasurer, R. M. Gunnison; recorder, 
Edwin B. Wilson; assistant manager, 
J. S. Brenner; assistant treasurer, Mrs. 
D. A, Hartman. 


Atlanta Sets Her Cap for 1921 
Convention 


Members of the Advertising Club of 
Atlanta, Ga., and business men gen- 
erally throughout Georgia, are backing 
Atlanta for next year’s convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. One hundred and twenty- 
five aaeererins men have made reserva- 
tions in the Atlanta special train that 
will carry delegates to the Indianapolis 
meeting in June. While no organized 
campaign for funds has been waged, 
more than $30,000 has been subscribed. 
A director-general has been appointed to 
get and stage the convention. 


C. A. Smith in New Position 


Ted Metcalfe, director of publicity 
for the Douglas Motors Company, of 
Omaha, manufacturer of trucks and 
pleasure cars, has resigned to take 
charge of the publicity of the ‘“‘Wood 
for President” movement in Nebraska. 
He is succeeded by C. A. Smith, wha 
will be traffic manager for the Douglas 
company, as well as director of pub- 
licity. Mr. Smith has for the last few 
years been traffic manager for the Union 
Stock Yards Company, of Omaha. 


G. A. Kramer With Comrie 
and Cleary 


George A. Kramer, who was for- 
merly with The Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company, Chicago, in the audit 
ing department—statistical reports—is 
now connected with Comrie and Cleary, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 


Thos. E. Wilson & Co. Buys 
Chicago Sporting Goods Co. 
Thos. E. Wilson & Co., sport equip- 

ment, Chicago, have purchased the en 

tire assets of the Chicago Sporting 

Goods Mfg. Co., Chicago. : 
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mental human the finest illustra- 
emotions—the picture ap- ted magazine and all thepull- 
r 1921 § peal—it could not help mak- ing power of the great local 
coal ing good. circulation of the daily news- 
eh gem National advertisers have paper. No other medium 
en" | found that not onlydidRoto- approaches so near to the 


Teeate | gravure advertisingsell goods — perfect-as the Rotogravure. 
reserva- . . > *- . 

ain that In Detroit the effectiveness of Rotogravure advertising is well 
oe evidenced by its ever increasing use among both local and national 


wae advertisers. During the first quarter of 1919 the Detroit Sunday 
yinted to News published double the Rotogravure advertising carried by it in 
1918. The first three months of 1920 indicate a nearly treble use 


of this resultful section over 1919, as the circle above indicates. 


osition Being first in the field with a Rotogravure Section and having more 
a than 230,000 circulation—a lead of at least 50,000 over that of . 


sks ‘and § its only competitor, The Sunday Free Press, The News is the logical 
tweaks [choice of Rotogravure advertisers wishing to cover the Detroit and 


ebraska- § Michigan field. The Sunday News has led The Sunday Free Press 


ith, wha 


Douglas in Rotogravure since the inception of this section. 
Oo pu 
Gai Enthusiastic Comments 
ha. Last Monday after a Roto. ad had appeared in the Detroit Sunday 
News the day before, my sales clerk had sold five machines before eleven 
vie o'clock in our main store, the direct result of the Rotogravure advertise- 
— ment, —Adora Phonograph Company, 
B. Sadawski, Pres. 
— ae I venture to say that no other one piece of advertising ever brought us 
he audit- more immediate results than this half-page in the Rotogravure. 
ports—is —Braun Lumber Company, 
: a W. A. Ratizan. 
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Bus You Can Obtain Like Results 
Co. The Detroit Sunday News 


rt equip- 


| the en- The Advertiser's Exceptional Opportunity 
Sporting “Always in the Lead” 
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Jt used to be hard for a pa- 
per-maker to match sam- 
ples for color after four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 
In the laboratory and mills 
of the American Writing 
Paper Company a special 
kind of electric lamp is 
used which reproduces day- 
light conditions. Scien- 
tific accuracy is the only 
basis of fair dealing in the 
paper trade. 
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Scientific Research 

and the “Square 

Deal” in the Paper 
Industry 


HEN you buy an electric lamp, 
a little label on the glass tells 
you the voltage the lamp re- 


quires. The lamp has been standard- 
ized and classified. 

So it is also with a telephone, a ko- 
dak,a stick of dynamite, a pure drug. 

Yet when a Printer buys a ream of 
paper, he has few facts given by the 
manufacturer to guide him. The 
weight is specified, and that is about 
all. Does it tear easily? Will ink 
“run” on its surface? Will it turn 
yellow in sunlight? Will it stand eras- 
ing? The Printer has: been denied 
access to the facts. 


Abolishing unfairness in the 
paper industry 

The American Writing Paper Com- 
pany has taken the lead in furnishing 
Printers with these facts by expanding 
its scientific research laboratory at a 
cost of $225,000. The main purpose 
of this laboratory is to set up standards 
that shall prevail in every process of 
manufacture, to inspect raw materials 
as well as finished product, and to give 


AMERICAN WRITING 


EAGLE A PAPERS: BONDS—WRITINGS—LEDGERS—BOOK PAPERS—OFFSET 
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to the Paper Merchant and the 
Printer the facts about what they 
buy. 

A second, though no less im- 
portant, purpose of the laboratory 
is to improve quality and to bring 
about economies that can be 
passed on to tne trade and the 
consumer in better values. 


Take the case of dirty wood- 
pulp. Dirty paper means poor 
quality. By examining wood- 
pulp for dirt, the laboratory has 
saved as much as $300 on a car- 
load of this raw material. 


Alum. The American Writing’s 
laboratory has made it possible to save 
$100,000 every year on this one item 
alone. And of course the less alum 
needed, the better the paper. 


Research of this sort is the one thing 
that can promote fair dealing in the 
paper industry. It is an old maxim 
that the buyer of goods must be on his 
guard. Yet without knowledge and 
information, the buyer is helpless un- 
der present conditions because only 
the seller knows the exact qualities 
or value of the product. 


Through its research laboratory, the 
American Writing Paper Company is 
throwing light into dark corners—is 
tearing down the time-worn maxim— 
“the buyer beware”—by educating 
the buyers in paper quality and char- 
acteristics, and assuming full responsi- 
bility for its own product. 
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How smooth is 2? What 
isthe finish? The Printer 
always asks these ques- 
tions about a paper. But 
the eye and the sense of 
touch are not accurate sci- 
entific gauges. In the lab- 
oratory of the American 
Writing Paper Company 
this scientific instrument 
ts used to determine ex- 
actly the finish for a given 
purpose. Then it  be- 
comes possible to compare 
the paper produced in a 
mill with this standard 
adopted. 





PAPER COMPANY 


PAPERS—COVER PAPERS—PAPETERIES—TECHNICAL PAPERS—SPECIALTIES 
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Heart-Tugs and Purse-Tugs 
in Pictures 


Town Topics—national events—international 
events—the neighbors—the neighbors’ children 
—home life—local and national celebrities— 
these are the things that lend to your advertis- 
ing in The Free Press Rotogravure Section, the 
same sparkle and spirit that a good story lends 
to conversation. 


It is a forum of life pictorially presented that 
may be used as YOUR show window. 


Roto advertising too is 100% effective—it is 
the first section of the Sunday paper that is 
read and read thoroughly, principally because 
of its beauty and attractiveness, and the human 
interest stories that are part and parcel of every 
picture in the section. 





By linking up your ‘selling message with the 
universal appeal of pictures, the sort that make 
The Free Press Rotogravure Section most eagerly 
sought for, you secure, beyond question, the 
positive maximum of efficiency and effectiveness 
in your advertising. 


Che Betrnit Free Press 


“Advertised by its achievements” 
DETROIT, MICH. 














Foreign Representatives 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 




















You Cannot Fake Sincerity 


And the Only Way to Put Sincerity into Your Letters Is to Feel It 


By E. P. Corbett 


HE more one studies the sub- 

ject of writing letters that 
“carry the message to Garcia,” 
the more one is forced to realize 
that it is impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast rules that cover 
the art of letter-writing. We dis- 
cover broad principles which gov- 
ern every branch of the subject, 
but the difficulty is to reduce these 
to terms that are easily under- 
stood and easily followed. 

The aspiring letter-writer can- 
not, unfortunately, get his man- 
ual,‘ memorize it, and then by 
following instructions write good 
letters. How nice it would be if 
that were but possible! He runs 
into one difficulty after another. 
Assuming that he has learned 


that he must first attract atten- 
tion, then arouse interest, next 
prod desire and then induce ac- 
tion, he will then find that it is 
one thing to know what he must 


do, and quite another thing to 
do it. 

It is dead easy to grab a read- 
ers attention. He has but to 
intimate that the reader is a nat- 
ural born idiot to accomplish that. 
And, by the way, I have quite 
frequently read opening para- 
graphs that intimated the afore- 
said quite strongly. But forcibly 
attracting attention is quite likely 
to mean the waste-basket. 

Now what will he do to arouse 
interest? Right there he is pretty 
apt to discover his limitations. 
Has he been taught to analyze 
the conditions before writing the 
letter? Shall he come out with 
some strong, straight-from-the- 
shoulder facts, or shall he try to 
stir up the desire for possession? 
In other words, shall he appeal 
‘to the brain or to the emotions? 

He cannot decide that point un- 
til he has taken into considera- 
tion the thing he is selling and the 
man to whom he is trying to sell 
it. Is he selling a utility or a 
luxury? Is it something that 


people must have or something 
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that they would merely like to 
have? 

_ Then again, to whom is he try- 
ing to sell it? Is it the hard- 
headed business man he is trying 
to reach on a straight business 
proposition, or is he trying to sell 
the elixir of youth to the “fair, 
fat and forty” lady? Shall he 
clip short his words and his sen- 
tences or shall he go at length 
into details? 

Oh, there are a multitude of 
factors that must be taken into 
consideration. There are so 
many that it is practically im- 
possible to write letters from 
rules. There are, however, cer- 
tain fundamentals that are more 
important than rules. 


BEL-EF IN THE WRITER IS FIRST 
ESSENTIAL 

I would say that any letter that 
gave to the reader the impression 
of sincerity and the desire to 
serve—the whole couched in sim- 
ple words—would not go far 
wrong. Sincerity, Service and 
Simplicity. To be sure, no 
amount of sincerity will induce a 
thin man to buy anti-fat, but it 
will help to induce a fat man. 

The big thing is to induce the 
reader to believe in the_ party 
sending the letter. If the reader 
believes in the writer, he is open 
for favorable consideration of 
the letter’s message, if it per- 
tains to something for which he 
is a prospect. And what more 
could any letter-writer ask than 
to have the reader favorably dis- 
posed toward his proposition? 
After that, it is only necessary to 
convince him that he should act 
at once. 

The only way to put sincerity 
into a letter is to feel it. And 
the only way to feel it is to 
resolve that one will never write 
letters for any purpose that one 
does not oneself believe in.. Put- 
ting sincerity into a letter is not 
a matter of. words. Indeed, the 
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letter “that doth protest too 
much” defeats its own purpose. 
Sincerity is intangible; it is be- 
tween rather than in the lines. 

I have sometimes thought 
(and I am not at all sure that 
I am wrong) that in all com- 
munication between two persons 
the mind of one speaks to the 
mind of the other, subconsciously. 
How else does one come to feel 
an intuitive conviction that the 
other person means what he says? 

Years ago I was working in an 
office with a chap of the dissatis- 
fied type, the kind that says he is 
not getting money enough for his 
services and is continually dis- 
gruntled. He was a good man, 
however. One day a friend of 
his told him that he had made up 
his mind to ask his “boss” for a 
raise, and if he didn’t get it, he’d 
quit. My office associate told me 
he wished he had nerve enough 
to do the same thing. 

The next day he told me the 
sequel to his friend’s venture. It 
seems his friend had received the 
raise he asked for, and in telling 
how it happened said, “The boss 
knew I was a good man and he 
didn’t want to lose me, so when 
I delivered an ultimatum, he 
caved and gave me the raise.” 
This made a tremendous im- 
pression upon my fellow-worker, 
and he told me he was going to 
try the same plan. 

He did. But it did not come 
out as he had anticipated. His 
boss laughed, told him there were 
no ropes on him, and then sug- 
gested that he get back to work 
while his job was still open. The 
reason for this was that while 
both men adopted the same plan, 
one meant what he said and the 
other was bluffing. And the two 
bosses intuitively knew the truth 
in each case. 

About a year ago a young man 
of my acquaintance showed me a 
letter he had written in an at- 
tempt to get a better position. He 
said he had sent the letter to 
twenty large concerns. As I read 
it over, I laughed, for I couldn’t 
help it. The writer had given his 
plain, unvarnished opinion of 
himself. The ego stuck out of 
every sentence. The screen of 





becoming modesty was conspicu- 
ously absent. 

But—I knew the writer. He 
meant every word he said. He 
was brimful of self-confidence 
and could make good his words. 
I knew that, for he had once ob- 
tained a position from me by 
very much the same sort of 
letter. 

Well, my young friend re- 
ceived twelve answers from his 
twenty letters, a very satisfactory 
percentage. Why? The letter 
really violated all the canons of 
good taste. It boosted the writer 
so high that one almost won- 
dered that such a man would 
consent to work for anyone. But 
—there was in the letter an in- 
tangible something that told the 
reader that here was a man who 
was a pusher—one who would 
let nothing stop him; one who 
thrived on work and would give 
the best he had always. 


WAS LACK OF SINCERITY THE 
CAUSE? 


Now comes an interesting se- 
quel. In the same place where 
my young friend had been work- 
ing was a friend of his who had 
been an interested observer of 
what I have just related. He 
was just about as capable as the 
other man, but had not his self- 
confidence. Anyway, he asked 
that he be permitted to use the 
letter for himself, for he, too, 
wanted a better position. My 
friend consented, for, as he told 
me, the business qualifications of 
the two were about the same. 

So the second young man se- 
lected twenty different concerns 
and sent them the letter that had 
produced such a phenotnenal per- 
centage of offers. And he didn’t 
get an answer. Why? Oh, there 
are many plausible explanations. 
Perhaps the second list just 
didn’t happen to have need of 
any help. Perhaps the men who 
read the second letter were of a 
type that didn’t like assertive 
self-confidence. Or perhaps the 
second list of men sensed that the 
letter lacked that intangible 
quality of sincerity. 

I believe that every human be- 
ing contains a wireless sending 
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STATEMENT. OF 
CIRCULATION. ETC., 

required yf the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of the 

St. Louis Globe- vay oy published daily and Sunday at 

St. Louis, Mo. for April 1 0. 

State of- Missouri, 2. 

City of St. Louis. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
(City aforesaid, personally appeared BE Lansing Ray, who, 
pas ing beon duly sworn according to. law, deposes and 
ays that he Is the editor of the St. Louis Gilobe-Democrat 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief a true statement of the ownership, manaxe- 
ment, circulation, etc, of the aforesaid publication for 
the’ date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912. embodied in section 443, Posta| 
Laws O08 MAGUASER. printed on the reverse of this 


form, to 
1. Tha e@ publisher, 






direct oF in- 
direct in the ~~" stocks, borids, ‘or othe? securities than 
as _ so stated by h 

5. That the ans ndmber of copies of each issue of 
this. publication sold or distributed. through the maiis or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers — the six months pre- 


ceding the date shown above is. 197, 628 
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E. LANSING RAY, Editor. , 7 Pur 


Sworn and subscribed before me this st Gay of Apri), 
1920. 

(SEAT) JOHN T. TRON. Netary Public. 
(My Cormmission expires May 7. 


The above migtement was filed at the Post Office and 
rinted tn compliance with the Congressional Act of Au- 
sust 24, 1912. 


The following facts should be remembered in 
connection with the foregoing statement: The St. 
Louis Republic was absorbed by the Globe-Demo-, 
crat on December 4, #919. The daily and Sunday 
average circulation shown above inclades a period 
of over two ‘months during, which. the Globe- 
Democrat’s circulation was nye ng less than 
it has been sifice the absorption of 
For the four months of —o Feb- 
ruary and March, the NET PA "daily and Sun- 
day average citculation of the Globe-Democrat is 


216,337 


The circulation figures given above represent 
only ACTUAL papers SOLD and do not include’! 
pepe aemeras daily m the regular routine of 

tion. ALL employes’ copies, ALL unsold, 
eft over, spoiled and free copies, ‘ef any descrip- 
tioin are EXCLUDED. 
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and receiving station. We are dition he has a profound belief 
always giving forth and receiving in his own goods, he will be able 
impressions that make or mar u:,_ to make sales. 
that advance our fortunes or re- I have only stated old beliefs 
tard them. One will say that the in a new way. Why is it that 
young man who would succeed the up-to-date sales manager is 
must dress well; another that he constantly striving to make his 
must be a “strong and convincing men believe in the goods they 
talker”; another that he must sell? Why doesn’t he just try to 
“learn to read character”; another teach his salesmen how to go 
that he must learn to “concen- about selling them? Because his 
trate’; another that he must’ experience and observation has 
cultivate his will-power, etc., etc. taught him‘ that no salesman can 
There are innumerable recipes get big and permanent results 
for success. unless he believes in ‘what he is 
Yet our most conspicuously selling. He must believe not only 
successful men have not followed in the merit of his goods—he 
these methods. To be sure, they must also know that they would 
usually dress well, use fairly good benefit the man to whom he sells 
grammar, are shrewd judges of them. 
character, possess the ability to There are few sales forces in 
concentrate and have will-power. the world to-day that, taken as a 
But on the other hand, there are whole, are the equal of that of 
men who possess all those at- the National Cash Register Com- 
tributes who are conspicuous pany. Every man knows the cash 
failures. There are also men who register from A to Z. He is 
have achieved financial success taught all the selling points and 
even though they apparently pos- the closing arguments. But more 
sess no striking physical or than all that, he is imbued with a 
mental attributes. firm conviction that every mer- 
A good many years ago we _ chant needs a cash register and 
were told that “as a man thinketh that in selling him one he is do- 
in his heart, so is he.” If we ing him a great service. 
amend that to read—as a man These. men don’t merely believe 
thinketh in his heart, so is he to that—they know it. The result is 
others, we shall not be so very far that their honesty of conviction, 
from the truth. And then if we their sincerity, is bound to react 
go a step farther and apply the on the mind of the merchant. 
same thought to letters, we may And that is the prime reason why 
be able to see why the letter the tinkle of the cash register bell 
from the young man who wrote it jis to-day heard all over the 
of himself, “believing,” produced world, 


splendid results, while the same The letter is the paper sales- 
letter, copfed by another man, man. It goes out under a greater 
brought no results. handicap than the salesman. It 


I know that a good many will cannot change its appeal. Unless 
say that I am talking up in the it carries with it an atmosphere 
air. Well, I have always tried to of absolute sincerity of purpose it 
keep my feet on earth. When js foredoomed to failure. 
natural laws are so little under- 
stood as they now are; when we > BD Glenn an OfScer of 
are every day learning things “ -&C 
that were a few years ago un- Brown, Connery & Co. 
dreamed of, it is foolish to blind R. R. Glenn, who was for six years 


: : : a member of the advertising depart- 
oneself to logical deductions, if ment of the Yale & Towne Manufac- 


they work. turing Coe New i. hee, been made 

se oods vice-president, in charge of copy a 

When 4 oe t Sear duction, of Brown. Connery & Co.. .ad: 

— h ay . aoe th vertising agenc ae Oe, Oe 

rst, the goods-—s ec In addition to is a vertising work wit 

market—and third, the ability the Yale & Towne Company, Mr. 

t the merits of the Brown was for two years engaged in the 

clearly to presen trade paper field and for eight years in 
one to the other, Then, if in ad- agency work. 
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“The paper that carries the want ads is nearest the hearts 


of the people.” 











In Omaha not only is the World-Herald easily 
first in volume of local display and clean 
national advertising, but in want ads it pub- 
lishes more than any other three Nebraska 
papers combined, although on the average 
the World-Herald’s want ad rates are over 
30% higher than any other Nebraska paper’s 
rates. 


NUMBER OF WANT ADS 


Ist Three Months 1920— 
World-Heraid Bee Daily News 
114,927 43,859 39,386 
lst Three Months 1919— 
85,466 36,382 38,637 
90 days’ increase— 
29,461 7,477 749 
Gain per day— 
327 ads 83 ads 8 ads 


In every want ad classification the World- 
Herald leads—except “situations wanted,” 
which are published at a very low rate by 
the other Omaha papers. 


In Real Estate, Help Wanted, “For Sale” of 
all classes; Rooms, Houses, Stores For Rent, 
Business Opportunities and all the big want 
ad classifications the people have to use, the 
World-Herald carries more ads than the 
other Omaha papers combined. 


One reason is that the World-Herald has by 
far the largest city and suburban circulation 
of any Omaha paper. 

The real reason is the World-Herald gets the 
acvertiser what he’s after—Results. 


Omaha World-Herald 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. H. DOORLY 
Special Representatives Business 
New York Chicago Managet 
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to over two million people. 


L ‘7 ‘ Pa. ww Ihe. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Majestic, Beauty 

Ogden, Utah—Alhambra 

Billings, Mont.—Babcock 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Strand, Princess, Miller 

Birmingham, Ala.—Colonial, Best 

Richmond, Va.—Colonial 

Cleveland, O0.—Standard, Lincoln 

San Francisco— Wigwam, Verdi, Princess, 
Polk, Strand, Frotlc 

Oakland, Cai.—T. & D. 

Berkeley, Cal.—T. & D. 

Los Angeles—Symphony, Broadway, Regent, 

Optic, Burbank 

New York City—Keystone, Hamilton, Regent, 
Jefferson, Union Square, 103 St. B’way, 
Hudson, West End, Schuyler 

Brooklyn—Flatbush, Miller, Vermont 

Newark, N. J.—Proctor’s 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Lyric 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Savoy 

Everett, Mass.—Olympila 

Somerville, Mass.—Day St. 

Portiand, Ore.—New Grand, American 

Louisville, Ky.—Palace, Orpheam, Hippo- 
drome, Rex, Highland, ideal, Aristo, 
Star, 18th St. Market, East B’way, Em- 
pire, Shelby, Crown, Sun, West B’way 

Huntington, W. Va—it, Valentine 

Columbus, 0.—Dreamiand 

Cincinnati, O.—Family, Americus, New Lib- 
erty, Hippodrome, Casino, Palace, Vic- 
toria, Washington, idle Hour, Alhambra, 
Royal, Carell, Evanston, Imperial, Dolly 
Varden, Norwood, American, Woodward, 
Empire, Arcade 

Detroit, Mich.—Grand Circus 

Toledo, 0.—Hart, Superior, Metro, East Au- 
ditorium, Elks, Garden, Bijou, Di d 








Circulation Over 2,008,000 


National Coffee Week 
Used These Theaters 


During National Coffee Week, March 28th to April 3rd, the 
*UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIAL 


“The Gift of Heaven” was shown in the following leading theaters 


Apr. 15, 1920 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Duchess 

St. Louls, Mo.—Olympla, Shaw, Pageant, 
W. E. Lyric, Lyric, Arsenal, Ashiand, 
Chippewa, Elite 

Fort Smith, Ark.—tLyrio, Victory, New, Joie, 
Princess 

Little Rock, Ark.—Kempner 

Marshalltown, lowa—Strand 

Davenport, lowa—Casino 

Burlington, towa—Palace 

Dubuque, lowa—Dreamland 

Des Moines, lowa—Family, Royal 

Providence, R. 1.—Victory 

Worcester, Mass.—Olympia 

Fall River, Mass.—Plaza 

Dorchester, Mass.—Codman Sq. 

Boston, Mass.—Bowdoin Square 

South Boston, Mass—Congress Hall 

East Boston, Mass.—Orient Gardens 

Somerville, Mass.—Olympla 

Newton, Mass.—Olympia 

Omaha, Neb.—Suburban, Rex, Moon 

So. Omaha, Neb.—Bessie 

Houston, Tex.—Northside, Best, Prince 

Corsicana, Tex.—Ideal 

Austin, Tex.—Queen 

New Orleans, La.—Vanity, Happy Hour, U-S, 
Rivoli-Plaza, Arcade, Alamo, Fern, 
Loewe’s Crescent 

Jackson, Miss.—Vendome, Alamo, Majestic 

Kansas City, Kan.—Central Garden 

Kansas City, Mo.—Glory, New Palace, Pho- 
torium, Victory 

Chicago, til.—National, Lyric, Burlesque, 
Pastime, Randolph, Kozy, Castle, Ter- 
minal, Star, West End, Blograph, Vita- 
graph, Ellantee, Lakeside 

Oak Park, 111.—Oak Park 

Cleveland, 0.—Luoler, Peart 





Regent, Orient, Superba, Mystic 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Garden, Columbia 
Portland, Ore.—American, Casino, Star 
Oklahoma City—Aldrftige, Majestic, Loowe’s 

Liberty 
McAlester, Okla.—Busby- Majestic 
Muskogee, Okla —Broadway 
Tulsa, Okla —Broadway, Palace 
Council Bluffs, lowa—Liberty 


* See footnote next page 
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St. Joseph, Mo.—Royal, Orpheum 

Ft. Wayne, ind.—Palace 

Atchison, Kan.—Crystal 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Grand 

St. Paul, Minn.—Alhambra 

Duluth, Minn.—Grand 

Tacoma, Wash.—Victory 

Seattle, Wash.—Levy’s Orpheum, Rex, Atilas, 
Palace, Union, Colonial 
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“UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIALS 


Can duplicate this 
National Campaign or 


GIVE YOU WHAT YOU WANT 


ay aa tevee product you are merchandising, from 


pins to locomotives, whether you aim to reach con- 
centrated local circulation, particular classes, or the world’s 
millions, whether your problem is one of merchandising, 
Americanization, welfare work, education or compiling data, 
the *Universal Industrial can be of genuine assistance to 
you. 


*Universal Industrials co-operate with printers’ ink or other 
methods of appeal rather than compete with them. We 
offer *Universal Industrials as a medium of unusual value 
in any campaign, producing themselves and at the same 
time increasing the effectiveness of other mediums used 
with them. 


One outstanding individuality of this medium is its ability 
to cover thoroly whatever field you desire to reach. 
Whether it be a single showing before your directors, a 
heart-to-heart talk with your salesman or a world wide ap- 
peal to millions, the * Universal Industrial delivers what you 
need. é 


A conference will not obligate you, of course. 


* Universal Industrials—a medium for distributing products, edu- 
cating workmen in plant practice, improving sales methods, avoid- 
ing labor troubles and visualizing efficiency campaigns. 


Universal Film Manufacturing Co. 


(CARL LAEMMLE, President) 
Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures 
in the Universe 


HARRY LEVEY, Manager Industrial Department 
1600 Broadway : New York City 
STUDIOS—Universal City, California, and Fort Lee, N. J. 
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The Big Summer Issues 


of our 


Telephone Directories 


Go To Press Soon 


They cover all of New York 
State and Northern New 











Jersey. 





Over 9,200 advertisers are 
now using these books to 
deliver their sales message 
with good results. You 


can, too. 


Ask us about them. 





NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
P. W. ELDRIDGE, Sales Mgr., Dir. Advtg. 
15 Dey Street, New York Telephone Cortlandt 12000 
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What the Space Buyer Wants to 


Know 
And Where He Gets His Facts 


By G. F. Hobart 


HE increased and increasing 

cost of space in advertising 
mediums must. evoke a keener an- 
alysis of relative values on the 
part of the buyer of space, 

At the moment, the publishers 
could be indifferent to a critical 
attitude. They have difficulty in 
obtaining paper and no difficulty 
in selling all available space. They 
are in a position to be arbitrary. 


To state that they have refrained’ 


from taking advantage of the op- 
portunity is sufficient comment on 
the calibre of American pub- 
lishers, 

In the inevitable reflux, space 
buyers may once again have an 
opportunity really to earn their 
modest stipends and feel that their 
duties are slightly more than per- 
functory. They are long on 
hope and perspicacity and are pre 
paring for a return to normal 
conditions. 

When two or three are met to- 
gether in the name of adver- 
tising, they discuss their prob- 
lems. A composite presentation 
rather than an individual opinion 
is given in these notes. 

In the days when verified and 
audited circulation was unknown, 
a paper could lie without circu- 
lating. Now it must circulate 
without lying. The old method, 
like charity, covered a multitude 
of skins, but it had the merit of 
conserving white paper, and that, 
in the minds of some publishers, 
is the paramount consideration, if 
recent letters in the trade press 
may be taken as evidence. 

The present-day demand for 
verified circulation has not less- 
ened competition. The rivalry is 


no longer in Baron Miinchausen’s 
chosen field of endeavor; but the 
struggle for supremacy has led 
publishers into devious methods, 
some of which were mentioned in 
previous 
INK. 


articles in Prinrers’ 


tions that are equally important. 
5 


The sad part of it is the futil- 
ity of it all. Modern space buy- 
ers are not greatly influenced by 
the few hundred or few thou- 
sand circulation that a paper has 
more than its competitor. There 
are other facts much more im- 
portant in their effect on the suc- 
cess of an advertising campaign. 


AUDITS WILL TELL MORE 


It is the A. B. C. of space buy- 
ing to require an answer to the 
questions “What Is the Circula- 
tion?” “How’ Was It Obtained?” 
“Where Does It Go?” In most 
cases those questions are answered 
satisfactorily by the great organi- 
zation that identifies itself by 
those significant initials, and that 
further progress is being made 
along that line is indicated in 
recent reports of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. These re- 
ports state that the Bureau is go- 
ing to make mandatory the replies 
to certain questions that hitherto 
have been optional. Special ref- 
erence is made to facts regarding 
distribution of circulation and oc- 
cupational classification of sub- 
scribers, The Bureau has also de- 
cided to reduce to six months the 
period for which a subscriber in 
arrears shall be counted as “net 
paid.” The period was formerly 
one year, conforming with the 
regulations of the Post Office De- 
partment. This is a progressive 
step and is welcomed by space 
buyers. 


OTHER ESSENTIALS BESIDES CIRCU- 
LATION 


After determining that a pub- 
lisher is telling the truth about his 
circulation, that his offers of pre- 
miums are a mere “entrée” and 
not the “piece de résistance,” and 
that the distribution covers a 
given territory, we-are in a posi- 
tion to ask a few pertinent ques- 
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The place a paper holds in the 
estimation of the readers may be 
judged fairly by the “repeat 
sales.” If subscribers renew year 
after year it may be assumed that 
they think well of the publication 
and consider it worth the price. 
A persuasive canvasser will not 
induce the ordinary man or wo- 
man to spend money to continue 
a paper that was disappointing or 
that was not read. Unfortunately 
renewal figures are not provided 
nearly so often as they should be. 

In daily papers with a prepon- 
derance of strect or dealer sales, 
it is, of course, impossible for the 
publisher to give the required:data 
and other tests must be applicd. 
With magazines that circulate 
largely through the mails, with 
trade papers and agricultural jour- 
nals, there should be no such dif- 
ficulty. Unfortunately the major- 
ity of publishers ignore the para- 
graph in the A. B. C. report that 
deals with renewals. Less than 
10 per cent of the farm papers 
give the figures. The others were 
satisfied to say, “Actual figures 
not available.” It may be true 
that they were not available to the 
auditor, but that the publisher 
could not ascertain the fact if he 
desired to do so is simply not be- 
lievable. His present system may 
not distinguish between new and 
old subscribers, but a very slight 
change would reveal the exact 
facts. That they do not do so 
may indicate that space buyers are 
not sufficiently insistent, or it may 
mean something very different. 
Nothing so effectually discredits 
an A. B. C. report as the dam- 
nable iteration of “actual figures 
not available.” .And it is encour- 
aging to note that a promise 1s 
made by the Bureau that the an- 
swer to this question shall be made 
mandatory in 1921. Ultimately— 
why hesitate? 

Reader interest may be gauged 
by renewals. We know. that there 
is something to please the readers 
in a publication with a good per- 
centage of renewals. That gives 
a clue as to the kind of people 
they are. The news and editorial 
departments of the paper are stud- 


ied, then, primarily for the pur-— 
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pose of measuring the mental cal- 
ibre of the readers and not for 
the purpose of passing judgment 
on the paper itself.“ Editorial 
excellence is very fine, but if we 
condemn a medium because it 
does not conform to our pet ideas 
as to what a paper should be, we 
are going to miss some splendid 
opportunities to sell our client's 
goods. High-minded journalism 
is great—in theory; but the space 
buyer who thinks he is divinely 
inspired to raise the ethical stand- 
ard of journalism has missed his 
vocation. 

A high-grade journal is read by 
people who are capable of appre- 
ciating it. If it is desired to 
reach that class, it is obvious that 
such a paper should be used; but 
a man may have a mind like the 
hole in a wren box and still be a 
good buyer of some products, It 
must always be remembered that 
the object of advertising is to sell 
goods. Advertisers have been ex- 
horted to patronize only those pa- 
pers that uphold some established 
institution such as a class, a 
church, a government or an eco- 
homic system. Some people al- 
ways want to overdo a good thing. 
They would use the Venus de 
Milo as a trade-mark for a cuticle 
remover. 

The average space buyer, how- 
ever, feels no “cosmic urge” to up- 
lift the universe. His mission in 
life is to make advertising pay. 
His job is done, and well done, 
when he gives an henest opinion 
as to the kind of copy that will 
have the greatest appeal to certain 
classes of readers, and then sees 
that the copy is placed in the par- 
ticular papers that are read by 
such people. 


WHY DO THEY READ IT? 


It is not possible for the space 
buyer to visit every district in the 
country to study the characteris- 
tics and buying habits of the in- 
habitants, nor is it mecessary. 
Tell him what the people read, 
and he will tell you what they 
are. It is essential, however, that 
he should be assured that a pa- 
per: Or magazine is read for its 
own sake, and is not considered 
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‘Decidedly yes! Provided— 


—that it is handled by an organization 
that, thru long experience, knows the short- 
cuts that can be taken advantage of safely 


—that the equipment is such that the job 
can be completed with least expenditure of 
time and effort 


—that the organization is operating under 
a minimum office and selling overhead 
—that it is backed up by’ men who have 
“grown up” with the organization, and 
have “organization spirit.” 


We are proud of the fact that these factors 
are the very foundation of. our organiza- 
tion. Quality, speed and economy are 
every-day matters with us. 
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merely as a by-product to some 
premium or contest. The best 
tests of reader interest are ab- 
sence of extraneous inducements 
and a high percentage of re- 
newals. 

It can readily be seen why the 
space-buying department of an 
agency is no longer considered a 
separate and distinct branch of 
the service, and why it is now in- 
extricably linked with the copy 
and plan departments. The space 
buyer must not only know the 
kinds of copy that will produce 
the greatest returns in different 
mediums—he is peculiarly fitted in 
many cases to write, or at least 
assist in preparing, the copy it- 
self. His knowledge of mediums 
is only a part, although an im- 
portant part, of his equipment. 
He is a great reader of fiction in 
the form of reports from publish- 
ers on the wonderful advantages 
of their districts as potential mar- 
kets for everything from lima 
beans to limousines. He is trans- 
ported from the Willamette Val- 
ley to the Everglades, from dry 
farms to rice bayous and from 
maple groves to orange orchards. 
Each day he picks a new Garden 
of Allah in which to spend his 
declining years. He does not post- 
pone his declining, however. 

He is doing it every day, in the 
interests of his clients; a fact 
that some special representatives 
will confirm. He does it regret- 
fully, however, for those “spe- 
cials” are the salt of the earth. 
Perhaps that is why he sometimes 
has to shake them, but they never 
lose their savor. They are regu- 
lar cyclopedias, and the space 
buyer owes much to their willing- 
ness to give information regard- 
ing the districts with which they 
are familiar. Naturally, the facts 
are tinted to harmonize with the 
background, but the space buyer 
looks at them through neutraliz- 
ing glasses that give him the rela- 
tive values without the roseate 
hues. Specials, as a class, out- 
rank all other salesmen. They 
render a real service and earn 
the welcome they receive in the 
offices of progressive agencies. 
Crop, market and trade reports 
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come as grist to the space buyer’s 
mill, but the wheat and chaff must 
be separated. The bulletins on 
finance, commerce and industry is- 
sued by Statistical bureaus are 
well worth their cost. They give 
in condensed form information 
that it would take many overtaxed 
hours to collate: 

The Bulletins of the Federal 
and State Agricultural Depart- 
ments give facts and figures that 
are applicable to many advertis- 
ing problems. The trade press 
can be utilized to advantage, if 
due allowance is made for an op- 
timism that is not entirely disin- 
terested. 

As a time and trouble saver the 
space buyer will give first place 
to rate services, particularly in the 
daily newspaper field. This busi- 
ness is now brought to a state 
closely approaching perfection. 
The reports of changes are re- 
ceixed promptly and are abso- 
lutely dependable. 

One of the greatest constructive 
forces in the advertising world 
is the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. The spirit 
of co-operation and mutual help- 
fulness among agencies that finds 
its expression in that association 
is dividing the troubles and mul- 
tiplying the joys of agency work. 
It is doing more than any other 
institution to place advertising on 
a scientific basis. The exchange 
of ideas and useful information 
through the A A. A. makes 
advertising more productive for 
the advertiser and sequentially 
more profitable to the publisher. 

Finally, what the space buyer 
wants to know is everything that 
will be helpful to his clients, and 
the sources of his information are 
as varied as his demands. 





No Stone Left Unturned by 
This Bank 


Preceding the recent automobile show 
in St. Louis, the American Trust Com- 
pany, of that city, sent letters to all 
its out-of-town customers in the 
Louis trade territory. The letters con- 
tained facts about the show and told of 
the advantages to be derived from at- 
tending it. No mention was made of 
the bank, but many letters and personal 
calls were received as a direct result. 
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Crusading 
for Better Building 


HE nation must have better building, and 
must have it now. 


The builder must be shown how to build better, 
and must be shown now. 


Briefly, that is the editorial platform of 


THE 





BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


a new magazine which embodies the net experience gained 
in publishing The Architectural Forum for twenty-eight 


The Journal will be more than a magazine—a practical, 
constructive service which comes to the builder in a period 
when he needs help more than he has ever needed it 


Shall we send you a miniature copy of THE JOURNAL 
showing sample pages? 
ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
Publishers also of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
NEW YORK, 103 Park Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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THE FIVE BIG BUILDING YEARS 
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SEARLE, NICHOLSON, OAKEY & LILL 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
52 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


mH. F SEARLE,C.R AIN. <) ESTABLISHED tggymr SEAR 
*& T. NICHOLSON, C. P A(N. ¥) —_———_- i, NICH 
FRANCIS OAKEY, C.? A.(/MASS) INCOME TAX DE PARMB acs | 


THOMAS R.LILL,C.R ANU) 6! BROADWAY 


ERNEST wm. eathd 
MANAGER 
EDWARD B. KARR 2 EO" 


New York City, March 16, 1920. 


HOMAS | 





222 West 49th § 


Pictorial Review Doapeny 
reet, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 











We have mede an audit of the circulation 
of the February 1920 issve of the Pictorial Revie, 
the results of which are set forth in the Exhibit 
attached hereto. 


DM 
f SA 











We certify that in our opinion the stata’ 5 
presented herewith is correct, as nearly as it is | SUB 
ea ge to verify the same without examining in 

etail each wm mage 40 and each subscription orét 
We did, however, select a number of names at rand@ 
throughout the list, checked them back to the orig 
























orders and cash pa ents, and in no case did we fumMiVAS: 
any unpaid circulation classified as paid. ING 
MEN 

Respectfully, OTH} 


Bs Yeh, Ctl Ae 


Certified Public Accountants 






Paic 
sarr 





The audit for the previous issue showed 2,01 
edition) shows 2,011,013 net paid. These 
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STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION OF 
FEBRUARY 1920 ISSUE 















etic kip MAIL SUBSCRIPTION COPIES - 1,059,599 
Dit Bo SaLRS THROUGH NEWSDKALERS - 950,900 
ctate@lik SALES - INCLUDING SINGLE ISSUES, AND 

t is | SUBSCRIPTIONS 70 LIBRARIES, BIC. - 514 
nord TOTAL NET PAID - 2,011,013 


randa@ 





JASSING AGENTS, ADVERTISERS, ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCIES, SPOILED COPIES, REPLACE- 
MENTS OF. LOST COPIES, FILE COPIES, AND 
OTHER UNPAID CIRCULATION, REPRESENTING 10,262 


0 
we 


) DISTRIBUTION - 2,021,275 
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nts 


paid circulation. This audit (for the February 


2,0 same figures as furnished to the A. B. C. 
These 
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A Record Breaker 


In automobile advertising the News-Times 
scored a six months’ victory of 155,722 lines 
over its competition in the South Bend field. 
During the six-month period the News- Times 
carried 319,396 lines of motor advertising 
to 163,674 in the rival paper. 








This record clearly demonstrates the fact 
that the News-Times dominates in Northern 
Indiana and Southern Michigan in -auto- 
mobile advertising. More national adver- 
tisers are selecting the News-Times in South 


Bend. 


What is true in motor advertising applies in 
a general way. During the same six months’ 
period the News-Times totaled 195,174 
more lines than its competition. No doubt 
about it, the News-Times is the paper to use 
in the South Bend territory. 


Let us send you News-Times, Jr. 


South Bend News- limes 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 
Foreign Representatives 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Featuring Competing Lines in the 
Same Advertisement 


The Cleveland Metal Products Co. Finds Way to Unite Advertising of 
Enameled Steel and Aluminum—Lines Hitherto Advertised Separately 


By Arthur McClure 


(UAREFUL scrutiny of almost 
any advertisement not infre- 
quently reveals evidences of 
“protective coloration.” My 
meaning here is diametrically op- 
posite to that implied in the 
word “camouflage,” which in cur- 
rent usage has come to mean wil- 
ful deception. Many advertised 
articles have properties which 
must not appear in pictures or 
text, not because such properties 
are objectionable, but because 
featuring them would suggest 
comparisons with other similar 
goods, positively or negatively. 
For example, I have before me 
a proof of an advertisement soon 
to appear in the general maga- 
zines. A picture represents an 
enameled steel kettle and an alu- 
minum preserving kettle. The text 
deals with the common advan- 
tages of both. The whole ap- 
pears quite simple. As I study it, 
a number of elements not seen at 
first begin to make their appear- 
ance. First, it strikes me that 
aluminum has certain features 
not possessed by enameled ware 
—that it is light and will not chip. 
Second, that enameled ware has 
advantages of its own over 
aluminum—that it is white and 
sanitary looking and does not cost 
as much. Held by this thought, 
I reflect that heretofore these 
two lines of goods have always 
been advertised separately, that 
the arguments used for exploit- 
ing one have been disadvantage- 
ous to the other. How curious to 
see them associated together in 
the same advertisement without 
any apparent conflict, indeed with 
manifest harmony, inasmuch as 


the advantages referred to in the 
text apply with equal truth to 

both lines! 
The Cleveland Foundry Co. 
in 1888—manu- : 
1 


was established 


occurred when, upon his return to 
3 


facturers of Perfection oil heat- 
ers and cook stoves. The name 
of the company was appropriate 
‘when many parts of the stoves 
and heaters were made of cast 
metal. The use of pressed steel 
parts, however, and the addition 
of enameled ware and aluminum 
cooking utensils to the line made 
the name of little significance. In 
1917, therefore, the name of the 
campany was changed to the 
Cleveland Metal Products Co. 


RECONCILING CONFLICTING ARGU- 
MENTS 


The manufacture of oil stoves 
and heaters was the original busi- 
ness of the company. To this 
was added enameled parts, burn- 
ers and drums. When the en- 
ameled ware and aluminum lines 
were added, the conflicting fea- 
tures of the two did not begin to 
obtrude themselves with dis- 
quieting effect until the prepara- 
tion of the advertising campaign 
came up for consideration. It 
was recognized, of course, that 
enameled steel ware had hitherto 
been advertised and sold in com- 
petition with aluminum ware, 
still the fact that aluminum was 
higher priced gave some founda- 
tion to the thought that its pos- 
sible buyers constituted a slightly 
different group from prospective 
purchasers of enameled steel 
ware, 

Closer and closer approach to 
the consideration of the adver- 
tising campaign brought unfore- 
seen difficulties to light. Members 
of the company met with the ad- 
vertising representatives in New 
York and a week’s conference 
was necessary -before a satisfac- 
tory solution worked itself out 
and the advertising story was com- 
pleted. An interesting incident 
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Cleveland, the advertising man- 
ager asked the president of the 
company, who had not attended 
the meeting in New York, what 
he thought would be the best way 
to advertise the two lines of prod- 
ucts. He replied that he believed 
it would probably be best to com- 
bine the two lines in the same 
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the alternative of serving one or 
the other becomes two parts of 
the same thing. A man may 
even “eat his cake and keep it, 
too” by only eating half of it 
and preserving the rest. So it 
proved in the case of the Cleve- 
land Metal Products Co.,-and so 
it will prove in the case of many 
other companies mak- 
ing lines which at 
first sight appear to 
be aimed each at the 
annihilation of the 
other. 

Enameled steel 
ware considered by 
itself has an impos- 
ing array of talking 
points. The con- 
structional arguments 
alone would make a 
convincing story, such 
as “triple coated with 
highest grade enam- 
el”; “durable, glossy 
white finish”; “acety- 
lene and electrically 
welded handles”; ete. 
In addition there are 
almost as many users’ 
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cA Canning Season Boon 


At caw nning time, tore than ever housewives appreciate the supenor 
shape 





arguments—extensive 
line of utensils; 
rounded, easy-to- 
clean corners; acid- 
and _ alkali - resisting 
nature of material; 
double-boiler handles 
close together, easy 
to lift with one 
hand, etc. 
Aluminum likewise 
has many talking 








NATIONAL COPY—-SUBORDINATING THE MATERIAL OF WHICH 
EACH LINE IS MADE TO COMMON CONVENIENCE FEATURES 


advertisement and avoid refer- 
ence to conflicting sales features. 
The ease and simplicity of the 
answer caused the advertising 
man to sit down and wonder 
what there had been in the prob- 
lem to take a group of experts a 
week to arrive at the same 
solution. 

Clear thinking is a great sol- 
vent. Most alternatives are self- 
imposed. “No man-can serve two 
masters” is a rock-ribbed. prin- 
ciple of the law as well as of 
ethics, but when servant and both 
masters are in perfect agreement 


points that do not 
apply to enamel ware. 
It is light in weight, it 
does not chip, it is less bulky 
in size, the variety of utensils is 
much more extensive. 

There was no real reason why 
two separate advertising cam- 
paigns could not have _ been 
profitably conducted for each 
line.. Indeed, there were many 
reasons for believing such 4a 
course to be decidedly practical 
and more successful ultimately 
than advertising both lines in the 
same series of advertisements. 
Such a method would have per- 
mitted the company to launch into 
both fields with more or less 
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abandon. The copy in each case 
could have been more aggressive, 
not that the present copy is not 
that—it is—but it could have ad- 
dressed itself with less restraint 
to exploiting the full category of 
selling points and advantages of 
each line. 

In the case of enameled steel 
ware, for example, there are a 
number of competing lines on the 
market which would make it 
seem advisable to go quite fully 
into such details as the quality of 
the material used, the processes 
of manufacture, the superiority 
of the Aladdin line, the designs of 
the utensils and the growing 
popularity of “white” ware in 
preference to kitchen ware made 
of other material. Many of these 
points could not very well be 
featured in an advertisement 
where aluminum is also offered. 
Moreover, the enameled steel line 
includes a number of items that 
are not cooking utensils, such as 
basins, pails, infants’ bath tubs, 
etc. 

The aluminum line, on the other 
hand, is entirely for kitchen use 
and is far more extensive than 
the other line, including many 
such items as egg _ poachers, 
griddles, lemonade shakers, per- 
colators, etc. It is also higher 
priced and might more appropri- 
ately be treated as a “quality” ar- 
ticle. A separation of the lines 
would permit enameled steel to be 
advertised in mediums reaching 
the great “middle class” market, 
while aluminum could b¢ put out 
in publications going to the 
wealthier classes. It did not 
seem unreasonable to assume that 
a wider market for each line 
could be reached in this way. 

Such was the case for the pro- 
gramme for using two separate 
campaigns, the keynote for en- 
ameled ware being “durability and 
moderate prices” and that for 
aluminum being “quality.” In 
view of the obvious advantages 
of such a policy, why did the 
company reject it and unite the 
advertising of both lines in one 
campaign? The decision to do so 
resulted from a comparison of all 
reasons for and against the two- 
campaign plan with those that 
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could be cited under the single- 
campaign idea. The preponder- 
ance of evidence for the former 
was more than compensated by 
the simplicity and economy of the 
latter, as the reader will quickly 
see. 


SIX COMMON SELLING POINTS 


First, the question in its larger 
aspect had two sides, dealer-dis- 
tribution and consumer-use.. Sec- 
ond, the two lines of kitchen 
ware were to have many things in 
common. The company there- 
fore had it in its power to keep 
the two markets separate, or to 
unite them. 

1. The first consideration is 
subjective, as it has to do with 
company policy. The original 
business of the Cleveland Metal 
Products Co. was the manufac- 
ture of oil heaters and cdok 
stoves, which still is a very large 
and important department. These 
goods were being sold through 
dealers in the hardware, house- 
furnishing and department store 
lines. Exactly the same dealers 
would handle the cooking utensils. 

The goods are not sold on an 
exclusive agency basis, so it was 
not feasible to consider placing 
enameled ware with one dealer in 
a town, one who had a middle- 
class trade, and aluminum with 
another whose trade was more 
select. 

Educational work of a difficult 
kind would be necessary to teach 
the dealer to think one way about 
enameled ware and another way 
about aluminum. Two separate 
advertising campaigns might not 
reach him with equal force. The 
company’s salesmen would have 
two sales to make instead of one. 
Besides which, there existed in 
the minds of the company’s offi- 
cers the wish to avoid complicat- 
ing public thought about its prod- 
ucts which separate advertising 
of the two lines might do, and 
also the wish to identify the 
cooking utensils in some way 
with the original line of oil heat- 
ers and cook stoves. The trade- 
mark, “C. M. P. Household Prod- 
ucts,” would do this effectively. 


A single advertising campaign, | 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Nation-wide Food Distribution! 


QUICK ! 


ITH a staple product especially, wide 
and complete distribution is one of the 
indispensable requirements of the business. 


But—a sales organization of a size sufficient to 
cope with this big problem cannot be created 
over night. 


The manufacturer who lacks a sales force must 
rely upon other methods! 


Recognizing this, we have gone to considerable 
effort and expense to gather information that 
will enable us to be of unique assistance to 
manufacturers whose natural outlet is through 
the grocery trade. 


We are able, in short, to put them in immediate 
touch with responsible selling agents in every 
state in the Union. 


Given a product of real value, selling at a fair 
price, we can indicate how, through correspon- 
dence alone and at trifling expense, sales connec- 
tions can be made that will cover the country 
like a blanket—and do it “quick.” 


New manufacturers, and old concerns that aim to 
branch out, are invited to write us—either office. 


Incorporated 


Republic Building 


What it means! 





H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 


440 Fourth Avenue . New York 


Chicago 
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“What’s wrong 
with my business?” 


How a chance question solved a 
manufacturer’s problems 


“6 DON’T know where the trouble is,” said the 
President, as he showed his friend over the 
factory. “I’ve got a fine product—good dis- 

tribution—an active selling force—and yet the 

volume of sales and net profits are discouragingly 
small. I wonder what’s wrong, anyway?” 


“Right there is one answer,” said his friend, 
waving a hand toward the shipping room where 
half a dozen carpenters were nailing up boxes of 
outbound goods. “And downstairs in your store- 
room is another. And here”—picking up a pack- 
age of the product itself—“is another.” 


“What do you mean?” 


“IT mean that you’re about ten years behind 
the times. You’re maintaining a whole carpenter 
shop right here in your factory, when you don’t 
need a carpenter in the place. You're wasting 
space and money by using wooden cases when 
you ought to use fibre or corrugated—they’re far 
lighter than wood, and every bit as strong. And 
any clerk can seal and tape them securely in a 
few seconds. 


“Then here”—indicating the package in his 
hand—“You’re using a solid box where you ought 
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to use a folding box. Think of the storage space 
you'd save with a box that stays flat till it’s ac- 
tually wanted! And finally—if you want my real 
opinion—the whole appearance of your package 
is wrong. It’s cheap material—the color isn’t 
right—the lithography is poor—it simply isn’t 
worthy of your product. 


“You ought to do what we’ve done—make a 
clean sweep. Get an expert on the job—have him 
put unity and character into your whole line. 
You'll save space—save labor and time—your 
shipments will be a dignified advertisement 
wherever they go—and your package will stand 
out on the dealer’s shelf and attract the con- 
sumer’s eye. Up go your sales—down come your 
expenses: there’s the answer to your problem.” 


Solving shipping problems for the 
leaders in every industry 


Because of its broad experience in solving just 
such problems for the leaders in every industry, 
the Robert Gair Company is especially qualified 
to offer expert assistance and advice. 











— Because the greatest mer- 
|| chandisers of the country 
We serve the greatest recognize this ability, more 
package merchandis- than a billion dollars’ worth 
ers of the country. of merchandise was carried 
Among our clients are: “py year mS ven 
; oxes, in Gair shipping 
— qenete o ae cases, under labels made by 
General Cigar Co., Inc. the Robert Gair Company. 
Binwer tine Machine Co Oo lant is the 1 t 
. ur plant is the larges 
“ieee On Sipurs! of its kind in the world. 
Weslees Spice Oo. _ With Se oper oy we are 
oy axing Sowder Vo. prepared to offer a com- 
pee oe bay — plete service for packaging 
Kirkman & Son, Inc. and displaying your goods 
cee Mennen Chemical —folding boxes, labels, ship- 
8. 8. Stafford, Inc. ping cases, window display 
American Chicle Co. advertising—giving unity to 
— %. = o | your product from factory 
— | to consumer. 

















ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


BROOKLYN 
Folding boxes Labels Shipping cases 
Window display advertising 
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-The Name Invites Comparison é 
” OM PARISONS are odious” only to those per- 1 


sons of things that pretend to be what they th 

are not. To genuine competitors, comparisons al 

are not only welcome but essential. Comparison im- +H 
plies likeness of essential characteristics differing only a 
in degree. Seventeen years ago we brought out a high- te 
grade, popular-priced rag-content bond paper, we be- pr 
lieved to be worth more than other papers of similar ve 
material, workmanship, purpose and price. We there- = 
fore named it pr 
da 


Worthmore Bond : 


A Whitaker Standard 







cit « fo 

MADE IN U.S.A. alt 

We offered it simply on the basis of comparison with competitive sid 
: sheets, and quickly established an enormous sale for it. By keep- we 
ing the quality and price of Worthmore Bond where they can act 
always stand the fierce white light of comparison, we have not me 
only maintained but vastly increased its prestige and its sale. On pa 
this basis we solicit the continued patronage of present users and for 
invite introductory orders from those who are now paying the at 
Worthmore Bond price for papers that are probably worth less. bai 
White and colors. Envelopes and ruled headings. Sizes and ute 
weights to meet all market requirements. Samples for the asking. om 
THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. con 
CINCINNATI, OHIO tle, 

Baltimore Richmond,Va. Boston Atlanta_ Detroit ™ 





New York Birmingham Columbus, O. Denver 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh 





Chicago Dayton, O. 
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therefore, most happily simplified 
the whole matter of dealer dis- 
tribution while it likewise made 
possible by a no means unim- 
portant economy in advertising 
expenditure, which will be ap- 
parent presently. 

2. A tabulation of the selling 
points of enameled ware and 
those of aluminum, regarded 
from the side of consumer-use, 
disclosed a parallelism of similar- 
ity which quite subordinated con- 
structional considerations ; . 
enameled steel with its weight 
and strength and whiteness, as 
against aluminum with its smaller 
bulk and lightness. The question 
immediately arose, Why go out 
of the way to discuss the relative 
merits of the material of which 
the articles are made when the 
uses of the utensils are so much 
more important to the purchaser? 
There was really no need to make 
the public think, Shall I buy en- 
ameled steel or aluminum? when 
it was far easier to make it think, 
If I buy Aladdin, I can have 
some of my utensils of one ma- 
terial and some of the other. The 
problem was exactly like that in- 
volved in the selection of table 
dishes. At first, most women 
think, Shall I buy a medium- 
priced set which I can use every 
day, or a set of Haviland or 
Limoges for important occasions? 
Then they discover that the prac- 
tical thing to do is to buy both. 

The full list of talking points 
for enameled steel and that for 
aluminum were placed side by 
side. Six convenience features 
were selected: (1) capacities in 
actual accordance with Govern- 
ment standards; (2) all sauce- 
pans are made with double lips, 
for pouring from either side by 
a right or left handed user; (3) 
bails are held away from the 
utensils by notched ears and 
consequently never get hot; (4) 
handles are strong, sanitary and 
comfortable to the hand; (5) 
corners are rounded and easy to 
clean; and (6) the shapes and 
designs of all utensils are pleas- 
ing and practical. 

Every one of these advantages 
applies equally to both enameled 
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steel and aluminum. The six 
points referred to are more im- 
portant, from the users’ point of 
view, than arguments having to 
do with construction. 

The advertisement reproduced 
herewith shows the way in which 
the two products are associated 
pictorially. An article from each 
line is presented side by side, 
neither being allowed more 
prominence than the other. The 
illustration is handled so skilfully 
that at first glance the reader 
does not notice that an enameled 
line and an aluminum line are be- 
ing offered together. The pre- 
dominating thought is suggested 
by the line “Aladdin Cooking 
Utensils” and the design “C. M. P. 
Household Products.” All 
through the copy emphasis is laid 
on “Aladdin utensils,” which are 
offered in “both” ‘enameled steel 
and aluminum, never in “either.” 
The “Convenience Features” are 
listed conspicuously in the centre 
of the copy, in tabulated form. 
This is done throughout the en- 
tire series of advertisements. 
The copy amplifies now one point, 
now another, but always insists 
on the importance of the Aladdin 
trade-mark which in one case 
“carries the big red label” and in 
the other “is stamped on the 
bottom.” 

The copy and layout of the ad- 
vertisement are noteworthy for 
their simplicity. The impression 
on the consumer is concentrated 
with great force at one point. No 
disturbing issues are raised. The 
reader is not pulled this way and 
that to ponder the virtues of 
enameled steel on one hand and 
the merits of aluminum on the 
other. At the same time the 
dealer is appealed to indirectly in 
the same simple way. Moreover, 
this simplicity of presentation en- 
abled the company to effect an 
economy in the mediums used by 
concentrating its message in pub- 
lications of general circulation, in- 
stead of selecting mediums with 
a view to reaching certain classes 
of buyers, as it would have had 
to do had it adopted the plan of 
advertising the two lines of goods 
separately. 





































































Advertising Holds Down Prices of 
Commodities 





John Sullivan Restates the Case, Which Has Been Proven Over and 
Over Again 


HE following letter, written by 
John Sullivan, secretary- -treas- 
urer of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, to Judge Ward 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, is 
a strong presentation of the case 
fur advertising : 
April 6, 1920. 
Jupce Henry G. Warp, 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sec- 
ond District, Federal Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 
Dear SIR: 

In an opinion written, so I 
understand, by, yourself, in the 
case of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the New Jersey 
Asbestos Company, you have been 
reported as stating, in order to 
furnish an illustration of a case 
beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission: 

“For instance, advertising is a 
method of selling goods which, 
without increasing their merits, in- 
creases their cost. 

May I say that these assertions 
are erroneous. Advertising not 
only puts into, and maintains, 
merit in goods; advertising de- 
creases cost of production, cost 
of selling and the selling price. 

Advertising is simply, as con- 
trasted with the individual selling 
method, a massed salesman. It is 
the massed marketing method of 
securing the distribution of manu- 
factured products; and not only 
manufactured nroducts, but ideas 
and ideals and information; if it 
were used, as it should be, by 
democratic governments, the cost 
of the operation of democratic 
governments, and securing the 
spread of democratic influences 
would be found less than it now is; 
democratic governments are in 
the individual selling stage; they 
want educating on the massed 
method. 

But. to cover your statements 
specifically,— 


The manufacturer of a well- 
known line of women’s garments 
has made the following definite 
statement: “Both . qualities 
and . . values improve with 
an increased volume of produc- 
tion. The more . . garments 
are made under the same or- 
ganization, the better the garments 


come out, and the more _ eco- 
nomically they are produced.” 
Crackers sold under a trade- 


name are packed in hermetically 
sealed packages, and reach the 
consumer without any such de- 
terioration in quality as would be 
the case with crackers sold in 
bulk. The adoption of an ad- 
vertisable trade-name makes it 
possible to have conditions that 
preserve quality. 
f bulk macaroni 


Who ever saw 
that was clean? Or any other 
bulk goods. Again, packaged 


goods and advertising and quality 
are inseparable. 

The same statement applies to 
vinegar, to vegetable oils, to break- 


fast foods, tea, coffee, spices, 
rice, and a multitude of other 
goods for human consumption. 


Sell goods without its being pos- 
sible to identify them, and in- 
variably inferior goods are sold 
in substitution. But _ identifica- 
tion cannot be dissociated from 
advertising. 

Take the case of a chemical 
preparation for toilet use; the 
manufacturers do an enormous 
amount of research work in order 
to maintain the quality of the 
goods and their reputation. Only 
large-scale production makes this 
possible, and large-scale produc- 
tion is possible only through ad- 
vertising. For the non-advertis- 
ing competitors of this firm, the 
question of quality or standard 
is a very elastic one; and, when- 
ever they can, they seize on the 


(Continued on page 127) 
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The uncommon thing in adver- 
tising art is the ability to create 
pictures that will sell products. 


The talent is rare, perhaps, be- 
cause the use of sales-pictures is 
comparatively new. 


It is easy to get a drawing that 
has technique. As an advertiser, 
you are concerned also in getting 
a drawing that talks—talks your 
selling arguments. 


In this organization, the sales 
thought is of first interest. The 
technique is assured by the abun- 
dance of artistic talent working 
under the direction of men long 
experienced and trained in adver- 
tising and in art. 


Don’t you see how such a combi- 
nation can help to make your 
pictorial advertising effective? 


iy 


THE WELANETZ COMPANY unc. 
2 East 234 Street New York City 
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Selling Through Dealers With 
Mail Order Copy 


HE far-reaching effect of the right kind of copy 
is graphically shown by the experience of one of 
our clients whose product is sold through druggists. 



















First we found what we thought was the right 
appeal behind the product. Then, instead of fol- 
lowing a long established precedent, we drew up a 
schedule based on sizes of copy which we had found 
best for mail order advertisers in over 60 different 
lines of endeavor. 


The copy was written along tested lines. One 
city was selected as a try-out. Not a salesman was 
used—only the copy. 


During the first week the demand from druggists 
and jobbers showed clearly that the product had 
taken hold. 


At the end of the first month, sales had exceeded 
advertising expenditure, with repeat business and 
good will purchased at no expense. The product, 
which sells for $1.50, can be obtained at any drug- 
gist. New cities are being opened as rapidly as 
production can be increased. 


In this case, copy secured distribution. Investiga- 
tion has shown that there is practically no substitu- 
tion. The sales possibilities have been proven 
quickly and economically. And the risk has been 
practically eliminated. 


This is but one instance of many which prove the L 
real power of mail order copy in selling through 
dealers. And this ability to tell a story that “gets 
across” with the public comes to us as a result of 41 
our wide experience in selling by mail. 
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AIL order advertising allows of no compro- 
mise. Either it pays or it doesn’t. Results are 
definitely traceable. And this agency has grown 
because its mail order clients have grown. Now we 
are simply adapting mail order methods to products 
sold through dealers. And results show the sound- 
ness of these methods. 


This does not mean that our advertisements lack 
in beauty or character or impression-value. Instead, 
where art work is needed we purchase the finest 
available. Where special composition is required we 
employ recognized leaders in typography. But these 
things are incidental to copy. For we have found 
that copy is the biggest thing, by far, in advertising. 
It is, in the final analysis, what actually sells a 
product. 


It costs no more for space to publish the kind of 
copy that creates ten new customers than it does to 
circulate copy that produces but one new customer. 
Copy can easily make this difference in results. 


“The Tested Appeal in Advertising” is the title 
of a little book which, we believe, treats advertising 
in a way that should be of the deepest interest to any 
executive who is interested in the results his adver- 
tising is producing. 


A request for this interesting little book creates 
no obligation. Please use business letterhead or 
enclose business card. 


RUTHRAUVUFF 6 RYAN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


404 FOURTH AVENUE at 28th ST. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: 30 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
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CHELSEA 9S5T 












Batavie,I11. 


Gentlemen: 


the one insertion. 








Trust Bldg. 








EMERALD DRESS MFG. Co. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRESSES 


12 WEST 17TH STREET 


BETWEEN Sve ARR ore AVES. 


New Yorg,Feb.16, 1920. 


The Household Journal, 


It may interest you to kmow that the returns which 
we received from our 26 line advertisement in your magazine 
were very gratifying. 


To date we have received over 1,000 inquiries from 
In fact we have used a list of 14 pub- 
lications and the Household Journal produced as many 
inquiries as-all fourteen combined. 


With kindest regards, we are 


Very truly yours, 















WE PROVE 
475,000 COPIES 
MONTHLY 
$1.75 the Agate Line 


La LPwuh 
HOUSEHOLD.) 


The Small Town Magazine With a Mission 


THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


CHICAGO _ I.E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 
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NEW YORK 
140 Nassau 
Street 
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information obtained by the re- 
search work of the advertising 
manufacturer. 

Another manufacturer of a 
toilet article is on record to the 
effect that as a result of the 
massed method of marketing, at- 
tention has been constantly given 
to quality, and, accordingly, the 
intrinsic value of the goods has 
been increased. 

In the case of a famous house- 
hold utility, large-scale produc- 
tion, made possible by advertising, 
has brought about the introduction 
of better manufacturing facilities, 
which have enabled improvement 
of quality. 

The quality and intrinsic value 
of a_ widely-advertised men’s 
undergarment have been increas- 
ed every year that the manufac- 
turer has been in business, due to 
growth in the business and ad- 
ditional output. There have been 
better finish, better sateens for 
facings and bindings, buttons bet- 
ter sewn on, better grade of but- 
ton stays. This company also uses 
a yarn for which it pays a 
premium, yet it can compete in 
price with non-advertised goods 
and deliver a better garment. 

In spite of the fact that cloth, 
boning wire, clasps and metal 
parts increased in price during 
ten years at rates varying from 
42 per cent to 72 per cent, a large- 


ly-sold corset has had many im- , 


provements added to it. The total 
value of the materials increased 
37 per cent. 

During thirty-seven years, a 
table-jelly manufacturer expended 
thousands of dollars in increasing 
the quality of the product, yet the 
price remained the same through- 
out that period, and in spite of 
increased costs of materials. 

Twenty-eight years ago the 
makers of a watch that is known 
all over the world produced a 
large machine-made article and 
priced it at $1.50 to the public. 
The first year, without advertis- 
ing, they sold 12,000 watches. 
Next year, with some advertis- 
ing, 87,000 were sold. Then, be- 
ing able to increase the factory 
output by having created a mar- 
ket and stabilized it, they were 
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able to reduce the size of the 
watch, reduce the price to $1, and 
sell 485,000 the third year, increas- 
ing, of course, the massed market- 
ing effort. 

To make a watch that can be 
more conveniently carried is sure- 
ly adding to its merits. 

There is a mass of similar in- 
formation available. But proof 
does not merely rest upon ex- 
amples; it rests upon a principle 
in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of merchandise; identifica- 
tion of the goods necessitates not 
only high quality, but also stand- 
ardization of quality. Goods which 
are advertised must not be allowed 
to vary in quality or drop below 
a standard. And the standard 
must be high in the first instance 
to enable the goods to secure a 
market at all; the advertising of 
inferior goods, inferior men, in- 
ferior ideas, cannot secure per- 
manence of position or circula- 
tion; advertising and truth and 
quality are correlative. In other 
words, advertising can only work 
successfully on positive lines. It 
cannot succeed if employed for 
negative purposes. 

To secure standardization of 
quality, there must be large-scale 
production. To venture on large- 
scale production, a manufacturer 
must have a stabilized market— 
a constant output. He can obtain 
such a market and output only by 
the massed method of marketing. 

Then, I have said that this 
massed marketing method—adver- 
tising—decreases cost of nroduc- 
tion, cost of selling, and the sell- 
ing price. 

The makers of a famous photo- 
graphic camera, when they began 
advertising more than thirty years 
ago, made one camera which took 
a 2%-inch picture and which sold 
at $25. In 1917 (at the time the 
violent rise in cost of materials 
began) they made a far better 
camera which sold for $10. An- 
other, which took a 4-inch by 5- 
inch picture, sold for $60. In 
1917 they sold a _ far better 
camera; in the same class, for 
$20. And so on through the line. 

When the manufacturer of a 
well-known breakfast food began 
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advertising his goods sold at 15 
cents a package. In 1917 his 
package was 50 per cent larger 
and sold for 10 cents, 

The producer of another well- 
known food specialty was in 
1917 selling his goods to the 
wholesale grocery trade at 25 per 
cent less than in 1913, 

Twenty-three years ago a na- 
tionally-advertised shaving stick 
was sold in a cheap metal leather- 
ette-covered box. Twenty-three 
years later a stick ‘containing 20 
per cent more soap was being sold 
in a handsome nickel box at the 
same price. 

Automobiles, thirteen years ago, 
sold at $5,000 or $10,000. Equally 
good cars have been selling for 
much less money. In an actual 
case, the price of the car in 1905 
was $1,250, in 1917, $875. , 

Between 1914 and 1918 the 
labor costs of an ironing machine 
company increased 100 per cent, 
and the cost of cast iron 300 per 
cent. The company debated — 
should it lower the quality or 
should it increase the price. It 
broadened the scope of its method 
of massed marketing — advertis- 
ing. It secured a broader market. 
It manufactured more machines. 
The quality was kept unchanged. 
The selling price in August, 1919, 
had advanced only 17 per cent. 

In June, 1917, a canvass showed 
that the selling prices of the 
goods of one hundred and forty- 
two manufacturers, known the 
country over, and even interna- 
tionally, had either not advanced 
at all, or only to a very small ex- 
tent, in spite of the fact that in 
many cases the increase in costs 
of raw materials was from 25 per 
cent to 300 per cent. On the con- 
trary, there was a general ad- 
vance in the prices of unbranded, 
non-advertised goods. 

In a report issued in June, 1917, 
it is shown that manufacturers of 
nationally - advertised clothing, 
automobile accessories, and hats, 
respectively, reduced their selling 
costs 50 per cent, 70 per cent and 
17 per cent. It is obvious that 
had the selling costs increased, 
the selling prices would also have 
increased. 
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As the output—result of adver- 
tising—of a_ universally-known 
grape juice increased, the prices 
of cases were reduced from $9 
and $10 to $4.75 and $5, and then 
to $4 and $4.50. In 1897 the firm 
paid $10 a ton for its grapes. In 
1910 it was paying $43.50 a ton. 
In 1913, $50-a ton in the early 
part of the season, and, later, $60 
a ton. 

The selling cost of a spark plug 
was decreased 70 per cent in four 


years. The prices of the plugs 
made were scaled down as 
follows: 
S ae $1.50 to $2.50 
2 eee 1.00 to 1.25 
ae 75 to 1.25 
“! ae 75 to 1.25 
In 1908 a magneto sold for 
$150. In 1916, a much better 


magneto used for the same_pur- 
pose was selling at $81. 

These cases are not exceptional 
—just illustrative. Again, proof 
rests upon and follows under- 
standing of a fundamental prin- 
ciple: only by large-scale produc- 
tion can there be a minimum unit 
cost of manufacture; large-scale 
production is the consequence of 
securing constant output because 
of secured or stabilized markets; 
such markets can be created—and 
created rapidly—only by the 
massed marketing method — ad- 
vertising. 

In the hope that these facts and 
statements may help you to avoid 
in fucure making such erroneous 
statements as those attributed to 
you .n the New Jersey Asbestos 
Company case, I am 

Yours very truly, 
JoHNn SULLIVAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Philadelphia’s Building Exposi- 
tion 


Under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Real Estate Board there was held 
during the entire week of April 5 a 
Real Estate and Building Exposition. 
One hundred and fifty exhibits, includ- 
ing labor-saving devices and other novel 
and interesting displays were on view, 
with members of the Real Estate Board 
present to explain them. Another fea- 
ture was the housing bureau, the ob- 
ject of which was to assist those who 
were seeking homes. 
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Look for this sign in New England 
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IF THE STREET CARS 
CARRY IT-WE 
CARRY IT 


COPYRIGHTED 


New England on Wheels 


_ is exactly what occurs 365 days in the year, to say nothing of 

366 days this year, when a manufacturer uses the New England 
street cars to deliver his message to the consumer. In 745 cities and 
lowns, New England is on wheels. Nearly everybody is going nearty 
everywhere nearly all the time in these 745 cities and towns that consti- 


te the New England States. 





Every one of these people lives in a neighborhood and rides in his 
ther neighborhood cars. The reproduction of a package full size in 
is actual colors speaks a universal language. Any manufacturer of a 
tug store or a grocery sold specialty of merit who takes advantage of 
ur remarkable combination, namely, dealer co-operation plus consumer 
emand, will find that combination infallible. 


It is more than likely that our file of sales records will show you 
pecific successes accomplished in a line similar to yours. Let us talk 
t over. 


EASTERN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Department of Sales-Promotion and Research 


“Street Car Advertising all over New England” 
BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
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YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD DRUGGIST, 


«. 


Getting In 


The average manufacturer who plans introducing a new product in 
New England, sends a scout through the territory to report on trad 
conditions, and then lays his distribution plans accordingly. 


We earnestly recommend to such manufacturers that they begin this 
scouting tour in the offices of our Department of Sales-Promotion ani 
Research, Sears Building, Boston. 


Sales Managers and Executives who have visited this Department g 
away possessed of a fund of information which it would take them weeks 
and even months to secure out in the field. 


Jobber lists, dealer lists, the jobbing situation on various kinds ¢ 
products and specific investigations made at the instance of manufactw 
ers who desired to ascertain some specific angle on New England marke 
ing — are among our readily available data. In other words, if we haven! 
got what you want, we can get it, and get it quickly. Remember theres 
positively no obligation involved. It is our pleasure to demonstrate ti 
advertisers and to prospective advertisers in New England, that we hav 
a Service Department of real merit, ready and willing to cope with you 
problem. 


EASTERN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Department of Sales-Promotion and Research 


“Street Car Advertising all over New England” 
BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
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Accessories That Make the Half- 


Tone Interesting 


How to Cut, Silhouette, Embellish and “Dress-Up” Photographs as the 
Illustrative Feature of the Advertising Campaign 


By D. P. Foster 


HERE are a few constructive 

suggestions that would be of 
all-round value to any adver- 
tiser who elects to use photo- 
graphs as the basis of an advertis- 
ing or catalogue campaign. The 
ideas nay seem primitive and 
obvious to some, but to others 
they will be of genuine help. 

In our art organization we have 
printed a booklet of instructions 
for the artists. 

It has been for our own use 
exclusively, and has never been 
distributed. This leaflet is placed 
on every man’s desk and tells 
what to do and what not to do. 

(1)—Great care must be taken 
in mounting photographs. Some 
prints crack very easily and such 
cracks, even when the print is 
pasted down, are sure to show in 
a half tone reproduction. Because 
of the surface of some prints, the 
paper is highly perishable. Damp- 
en the back of the print with a 
sponge dipped in water—just 
enough to make the paper plastic 
and pliable. 

(2)—Do not use paste or glue 
for mounting photo prints. It is 
much better to employ rubber ce- 
ment. The surfaces adhere quick- 
ly and are not so apt to wrinkle, 
curl and crack. Rubber cement 
has another virtue—when mount- 
ing prints, if they do not “go 
down” nicely or if it is later found 
that they should be put in another 
position, changed, etc., such prints, 
mounted with the rubber cement, 
can be lifted again, without dam- 
age to the original. In other 
words, you can change your mind, 
after you have mounted the print. 
With naste or glue, it is far more 
difficult. The surface of the paper 
will be destroyed to say nothing 
of the print itself. 

(3)—Instructions regarding the 
use of rubber cement. 


Never mount a print before the 
133 





cement is thoroughly dry. It must 
be applied to both surfaces—that 
is, to the photograph and to the 
surface upon which it is placed. 
If speed is desirable, place both of 
these rubber surfaces before a 
revolving electric fan and wait 
until, when you place your finger 
upon it, it does not adhere. When 
prints are mounted before the ce- 
ment is dry, they are sure to curl 
up at the edges. 

(4)—To remove a print that 
has been mounted with rubber ce- 
ment. During the earlier stages 
—the first half hour or so—it can 
be peeled off, without difficulty, 
if care is used. After that, a 
liberal douse or washing over of 
benzine is necessary. The ben- 
zine will harm neither paper nor 
drawing. 

(5)—Rubber cement is a mix- 
ture used largely on air brush 
paper (which is transparent). It 
“rubs off” easily, when particles 
adhere to the edges of mounted 
photographs. 

(6)—Rubber cement occasional- 
ly discolors a white paper surface. 
It does no harm, where reproduc- 
tive qualities are concerned, but 
does not have a neat appearance 
on the original. This can be com- 
pletely obviated by first making 
a delicate pencil outline of the 
surface to be occupied by the 
photograph you wish to mount. 
Then paint-in the cement, confin- 
ing it to the area designated by 
the pencil. 

(7)—A sharp pen knife is bet- 
ter for cutting and silhouetting 
photographs, than a pair of scis- 
sors. 

Scissors seem to go too far or 
not far cnough. and if a print is 
once cut, only the most painstak- 
ing retouching will cover up. the 
defect. With a sharp razor-edged 
knife, even. the most ° intricate 
shapes can be negotiated. It takes 
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longer but it’s the safe method. 

(8)—The mounting ef a photo- 
graph requires infinite care. It 
should never be done “in a rush.” 
Photographs should be placed face 
downward, on a clean surface, and 
rubber cemented. Then lift the 
print, at one end, and allow it to 
fall face downward, in the posi- 
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as he finds them. When a photo- 
graph is on a limited shect of 
paper, it may be necessary for this 
artist to bring over a vignette. Do 
you realize what that means? He 
must paint in white where the 
photograph meets the mounting 
board or paper, and after he has 
erased the break, air brush an 





A FINE 


tion required. Wrinkles are sel- 
dom ever “worked out” if they 
once get in a print. The paper 
breaks before it will smooth out. 
This makes it all the more im- 
portant to arrange, in advance, 
just where the photograph is to 
be placed. 

(9)—Retouch a _ photograph 
after it has been mounted into the 
design. Otherwise, the work done 
on it may smudge, from handling. 

(10)—Retouchers should be 
consulted in the matter of what 
type of print is supplied them. 
There are many kinds. Some pre- 
fer the “glossy” variety, while 
others want another kind of print- 
ing paper. Better please the man 
who is to manipulate the job. It 
makes little difference with the 
photographer. 

(11)—When ordering photo- 
graphic prints, always specify that 
they be made on a large sheet of 
print paper. Why? Because, the 
artist who does the assembling 
may have ideas of his own. If 
there is leeway, he can mount an 
entire print and juggle conditions 





EXAMPLE OF THE 


SILHOUETTED PHOTOGRAPH 


even tint. It is a very ugly job 
and a thankless one. 

(12)—S ecure_ photographs 
which do not require a great deal 
of retouching. The average 
photographer, not familiar with 
advertising’s demands, is very apt 
to take a picture which will be 
uninteresting, because of improper 
lighting effects. Light is the life 
of the photograph. If it is lack- 
ing, then a retoucher must supply 
it, and that means heavy added 
expense. Some photographs are 
so cleverly made that they require 
no retouching whatsoever. 

There are so many ways to im- 
prove the set photographic sub- 
ject! 

To place it in a display, cold, 
with squared-off lines, is unneces- 
sary. A rather dull print can be 
made interesting. if treated wise- 
ly. The best print can be given 
a more adequate display, if 
handled by an. artist who “knows 
the ropes.” 

Ingenuity is really at the bottom 
of all the better types of display. 
The squared-off photograph ig 
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Do You Know— 


How many Tractors arein use in each state? 

How many concerns are making Tractors 
(or intend to)? 

How many different models they make? 

What sizes of Tractors are the “‘best sellers’’? 

How many Tractor Dealers sell other Farm 
Implements? 

How many Tractordealers sell Motor Trucks? 

What co-operation they prefer from Man- 
ufacturers? 

What they consider an adequate discount 
on Tractors? 

In what months they sell the most Grain 
Threshers? 


How many Tractor Dealers sell Belting — 


and what kinds? 
What is a fair profit on Gas Engines? 


Hundreds of questions like the above 
are continually solved for Advertisers by 
FARM MACHINERY-FARM POWER; answers 
gleaned from our 34 years of close co-op- 
eration with Tractor and Farm Equipment 
Dealers and Manufacturers. 


Why Guess, when an inquiry will bring 
you Vital, Tangible FACTS— not mere 
general opinions ? 


Our issue of April 15th contains a 
4-page summary of recent investigation on 
Tractor and Thresher conditions. 


Ask for copy. You will readily realize 
why many Advertisers submit their Farm 
Equipment problems to 











Charter Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“(Headquarters for Tractor and Farm Equipment Facts’’ 
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tiresome to the eye and has been 
“done to death.” Yet the same 
print can be cut, and _ semi- 
silhouetted and surrounded by in- 
teresting accessories, and made to 
appear many times more origi:ial 
in it’s presentation on the printed 
page. 

Allowing a head ‘to protrude 
through the composition, or a tree 
or a mast of a ship or a mountain 
peak—all of these come under the 





THE PRODUCT EMPHASIZED ITS FEATURES 


FEATURES SIMPLIFIED BY THE 


HANDS IN OUTLINE 


AND ITS 


head of lay-out. Anything to 
break the monotony of the square 
or the circle. 

The trouble seems to be that 
when people secure a photographic 
subject, they assume they must 
use it exactly as it is, without any 
liberties being taken. Cut the 
original, slice it, use only the hu- 
man interest and dispense with 
all background, drawing this in, 
in pen and ink. Blow down non- 
important parts with an air-brush 
tint, leaving the significant points 
prominent, through contrast. Any 
photograph is merely a means to 
an end. 

The contrasting of photographs 
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with line accessories is one of the 
very best expedients known. A 
photograph of a mechanical con- 
trivance is put on your desk—let 
us say that it is an electric car- 
pet sweeper. The camera has 
given you not only the sweeper 
but the background—which does 
not matter. What you really want 
to show in detail is the machine 
itself. Silhouette the instrument, 
pasting the print down upon a 
plain white paper surface. 

Photographs may be mounted, 
in silhouette, on light grey mount- 
ing-board, and accessories 
sketched: in, either in crayon, pen- 
cil, pen and ink, or white. Mor- 
tises can be stopped-out with 
various shapes of white paper, 
also pasted on grey board. 

The combining of a photograph 
with drawn background is still 
another artistic possibility. Light 
and shadows can | be so juggled 
as to “bring out” the print in 
strong relief. 

Two or three additional rules 
hold good in the handling of 
photographic illustrations: it is 
when they are cut or silhouetted 
into odd and_ unconventional 
shapes that they make the best 
compositions. And always keep 
in mind that it is not compulsory 
to retain any part of any print. 
It’s yours to manipulate as you 
will, 

Striking shapes, the allowing of 
part of a print to project into 
mortise space, unique method of 
dropping in a mortise, combining 
of an enlarged section of a print 
with the normal-sized original, 
and other resourceful expedients 
make the photographic illustra- 
tion imaginative. Everything de- 
pends upon what is done with it 
after it is placed in the lay-out 
man’s hands. 





Changes in Arkansas 

J. S. Parks and George D. Carnev 
have purchased the W. B. Southwell 
and part of the Tohn F. D. Aué inter- 
ests in the Fort Smith, Ark., Times 
Record and- have taken charge of the 
newspaper. Harry Robinson. formerly 
advertising manager of the Times Rec- 
ord, and more recently proprietor of 
the Robinson Advertising Service, has 
returned to the newspaper as business 
manager. 

Mr. Aué will become publisher of the 
Burlington, Ia., Hawk-Eye. 
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Gentlemen, 
Meet 
Joe Quigley 





Joe Quigley has been in the plumbing and heating busi- 
ness in a Middle Western town of 25,000 people for 
twenty years. Joe has progressed, and is now completing 
his own building. It’s a dandy—costing Joe close to 
$40,000. He’s fitting up a fine showroom with five model 
bathrooms on one side. On the other side of the show- 
room Joe will display electrical goods—washing machines 
and the like—and he has also a special room for other 
electrical displays. 


Domestic Engineering’s 


campaign for bigger and better showrooms in the plumb- 
ing and heating field is having a marked effect. Its 
readers are getting the merchandising spirit. They are 
taking on new lines, particularly in the electrical field. 


The plumber comes in more intimate touch with the 
consumer than any other merchant and is, therefore, in a 
better position to sell all kindred lines. 


You can reach thousands of Joe Quigleys through 
“Domestic Engineering,” the Plumbing and Heating 
Weekly. Its readers constitute a large percentage of the 
buying power—the live wires in the field. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Scientific Advertising — Number Four 


(The March of 
Right Methods 


é Space Buyer os today is as much 


a master analyst as the commercial chemist. 


Under Scientific Management industry 
buys heat units—not merely tons of coal. 
Under ScrentiFic ADVERTISING pro- 
cedure the agency buys reader interest — 
not merely bulk circulation. 





The Space Buyer deals with elements both 
human and mechanical, territorial and 
editorial. His test tubes are an advertising 
experience born of practice, and a knowl- 
edge of media born of study. His influence 
upon plans and copy is now as great as that 
of any other factor. 


This change is due to the constant growth 
towards SCIENTIFIC ADVERTISING. It is 
now recognized that scientific principles 


= 
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much apply to the making of sales as well as to the 

mist, manufaéturing of shoes or shingles. 

ustry Johnson, Read & Company strive always to 
coal. practice in accord with Screntiric Ap- 
pro- VERTISING and its demands for Sincerity, 

‘st — Ability and Work, looking forward tothe per- 


fection that can come only from such pra¢tice. 


both It was natural, therefore, for us to go to the 
and very fountain head of circulation knowledge 
ising —the Audit Bureau of Circulations—and 
owl- secure, in Mr. G. F. Hobart, a space buyer 
ence having both aétual circulation information 
that and practical advertising ability to a degree 


which we think is unsurpassed. 






wth This is one of a series of advertisements on 
It is “* Scientific Advertising” as practiced by this 
ples organization and symbolized by its seal. 






JOHNSON, REA 
COMPANY 


Rw. & © @& P€ 8 a2 2D 


eAdvertising- 


202 SoutH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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International 
Advertising 


XTRACT from letter sent by one Interna- 
tional Advertiser to another. 


“New York, U. 8. A., 
“March 12th, 1920. 
“The firm about which you make inquiry has handled 
our export advertising for the past six or seven years. 
The arrangement was entered into with the J. Roland 
Kay Co. after we had for severai years tried different 
export advertising agencies and we were convinced that 
the J. Roland Kay Co. was BETTER EQUIPPED WITH 
INFORMATION, WITH FACILITIES for handling ad- 
vertising, and in every way was more satisfactory than 
any other agency. 
“From the above it will be ay apparent to you that 
we look upon the J. Roland y Company’s services to 
us as a great assistance and value, and it gives us 
pleasure to recommend them. 
“ (Signed) 
VICE-PRESIDENT.” 


This advertising is appearing in 42 countries, in 


English, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Dutch, and 
in the vernacular press of several countries. 


Jd. ROLAND Kay Go. Inc. 


FOUNDED 1904 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
Conway Building, CHICAGO 18 East 4ist St.. NEW YORK 


LONDON:( Associate House) TOKYO: 
John Haddon & Co. (Est. 1814) J. Roland Kay (Far East) Co. 


PARIS: SYDNEY: 
Jégu, Haddon & Roland Kay J. Roland Kay Co. 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro 
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This Salesman Tells What Is 
Wrong with Some 
Sales Policies 


Advertising Sells Unadvertised Competitive Goods, Where Dealer Is Not 
Well Paid 


By L. A. Collins 


EING a salesman I view the 

various selling problems dis- 
cussed in Printers’ INK from the 
standpoint of the retailer and of 
the man on the other side of the 
fence. Manufacturers, I am afraid, 
too often fail to get this view. 
They see only one side of their 
problems. The retailer sees the 
other. The manufacturer should 
try to see both sides. 

In a recent article, Mr. New- 
mark, of the Chevrolet Motor Co., 
brought out that idea very well. 
He suggests that the manufacturer 


“place himself in the position of — 


the retailer.” This is something 
that very few manufacturers seem 
todo. Possibly they cannot do it. 
I know many manufacturers who 
handle their own sales policy but 
have never called on a retailer. 
Can such men expect to know the 
daily problems and attitude of the 
vast number of dealers? 
Practically all my experience 
has been with four nationally- 
known and advertised articles and 
companies where all marketing is 
done through the drug trade. I 
have been sales manager for two 
of these companies and am happy 
to say that at the present time I 
am, in an unusual way, salesman 
for each of these companies. I also 
believe that the. conditions I dis- 
cuss here also apply generally to 
the grocery and hardware trade. 
Now as to my question “Why 
should the dealer co-operate with 
you and your advertising?” Do 
vou realize that it costs the retail 


_druggist from twenty-eight to 


thirty-five per cent of his sale to 
do business? Then do you realize 
that by buying 25 cent, 50 cent and 
$l articles on the basis of $2, $4 
and $8 a dozen, he only makes 
33% per cent gross profit on his 


14 


sale? Then do you realize that 
for practically every article that 
comes on the market, is advertised 
and a demand created, there are 
preparations put out for the same 
purposes by the United Drug Co., 
Nyal, Penslar, A. D. S. and a 
dozen pharmaceutical and non- 
secret houses? These preparations 
are sold to the druggist as being 
practically a duplicate formula, or 
an improvement over the adver- 
tised preparation, and instead of 
33% per cent profit, they give the 
dealer 50 per cent profit. As for 
the merits of these preparations, 
let it be remembered that all of 
the above-mentioned companies 
are of the highest reputation and, 
personally, I would have con- 
fidence in anything placed on the 
market by them. 

Now, if you admit this condi- 
tion, and you only have to look 
at the shelves of any one of 99 
per cent of the druggists to prove 
it, which one should the dealer 
sell when the choice is left to him? 


WHY DEALERS PUSH UNADVERTISED 
LINES 


I have, while working my trade, 
made an investigation into a thou- 
sand stores with the desire to 
know this condition as to its effect 


_on one of my companies. This is 


what I found: Of these particular 
preparations there are two 
nationally known and advertised. 
Before these two started adver- 
tising, there was practically no sale 
for such preparations. To-day the 
sale of the two is enormous. But 
I have found that the combined 
sales of similar unadvertised prep- 
arations sold in competition by A. 
D. S., Nyal, Rexall, Penslar, etc., 
is approximately five times that 
of the advertised preparations. 


























































Now, ‘the question is: “Who 
is creating the demand for all 
these unadvertised brands?” The 
answer is: “The advertising of the 
advertised brands and the co- 
operation of the retailer. which 
these unadvertised brands get by 
placing the profit in the hands of 
the man who sells the goods. 

This condition does not exist in 
any particular line or article, but 
it is a fact that the business of the 
United Drug Co., Nyal and all 
non-secret lines is built on the 
policy, even though they may not 
publish it, of giving the retailer 
an article that is just as good as 
the advertised article and one that 
he can make a profit on. If the 
retailer made as good profit on an 
advertised article as he did on 
these unadvertised articles, what 
would be the incentive to push 
something ahead of the advertised 
article? I know some of the old- 
timers will say, “He would do it 
anyway,’—‘“He doesn’t know what 
his cost of doing business is,” etc. 
But let me point out to these men 
that we have a different type of 
druggist to deal with to-day. Five 
years ago, I used to think a man 
who bought an article for a dollar 
and sold it for two, made 100 per 
cent. To-day I know he makes 50 
per cent, for he pays his overhead 
from his sales. Therefore, his 
profit must be figured that way. 
That is one change of figuring 
the druggist has made, also. 
realize there are some that are 
still in the rut, but why not be on 
the safe side and figure the short 
end? Then you know you are safe. 

Mr. Murnan, of the United 
- Drug Co., in a much-quoted article 
in Printers’ Ink, made the state- 
ment to the effect that advertising 
was not selling something, but 
buying something, buying the fav- 
orable mental attitude of the pub- 
lic. Again, in a _ reprint in 
Printers’ Ink of a Liggett-store 
circular to store managers, is a 
statement that: “the surest thing 
about this campaign is, its success 
or failure is almost entirely in the 
hands of the salespeople. If they 
co-operate, the campaign will be 
a success; if they do not. it is 
bound to be a dismal failure.” 
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Advertising men have admitted, 
retailers have admitted to me, and 
experience has convinced me, that 
an advertised article sold through 
the drug trade does not get over 
one-third the possible 100 per cent 
of business unless it has the co- 
operation of the dealer. 


THIS SALESMAN WOULD SEE MER- 
CHANTS MAKE GREATER MARGIN 


Now if you admit this, you will 
say, “What will get his co-opera- 
tion?” -There is but one answer: 
put the profit in the hands of the 
man who sells the goods and make 
him buy a quantity that will give 
you assurance that he must co- 
operate to sell it. Here is where 
I ask you to place yourself in the 
dealers’ shoes. 

Most of the manufacturers 
know and admit this condition but 
hide themselves behind old _ poli- 
cies, prejudices and in many cases 
just “bullheaded” selfishness. I 
have heard them say: “Why 


. Should we give them any more; 


don’t we spend thousands in send- 
ing customers to their stores? 
The best or least they can do is 
fill the demand.” This is non- 
sense. The dealer is human; he 
naturally sells what he makes a 
profit on. He doesn’t care for the 
house and the house doesn’t care 
for him. He may like a salesman, 
or company, but when it comes to 
business, that would. be a very 
shaky foundation. And, in the 
end, it is not only filling the de- 
mand we are after, but getting 
business from that “favorable 
mental attitude” created by the 
advertising, and which the dealer 
only has to show the goods to cash 
in on. The dealer would rather 
sell the advertised product with 
forty to forty-five per cent im 
place of the unadvertised product 
at fifty per cent profit. But there 
has to be some resemblance be- 
tween the two 

Now for a ‘suggestion of how 
the dealer co-operation can be had, . 
i.e, how the above condition can 
be ‘remedied. 

First: Just what co-operation is 
the jobber giving you? Does he 
do more than §ll the demand your 
advertising creates? If he does 
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Another 


Household 


| Appliance 
| Manufacturer 


Can Be Helped 


We have helped to establish several of our® 
clients as leaders in the household labor-saving 
appliance industry. 


This work involved far more than simply 
acting in the capacity of advertising counsel, as 
the term is usually considered. It meant the 
offering of practical cooperation in solving the 
problems of financing ; the strengthening of the 
organization personnel; the extension of dis- 
tribution; and even the procuring of materials, 
in many. instances. 


These manufacturers dominate their market 
today with superior products, sold through high- 


class dealers. 
J 


We are prepared to apply this valuable ex- 
perience to the benefit of another progressive 
manufacturer of household appliances. An 
inquiry for further information about ourselves — 
and methods will be promptly honored. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Incorporated 1904) 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
SECURITY BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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not, why not try for more direct 
business, and pass on some of this 
jobber profit to well-rated re- 
tailers? 

Second: Why complain if your 
salesman has an opportunity of 
getting two, six or a dozen stores 
to club together and buy a job- 
ber’s quantity and split it up? 
Why fight such deals when it is 
placing the profit in the dealers’ 
hands? 

Third: Now as for free goods, 
which so many are prejudiced 
against. Do you realize that if 
you give a dozen free with a 
gross, you are handing the dealers 
8% per cent discount? In the 
majority of cases the free goods 
could be handled direct and the 
total cost, including handling, ex- 
press, etc., would hardly reach five 
per cent of the revenue from the 
order, This is valuing the free 
goods' at their cost. Comparing 
this with a trade or cash discount, 
let me point out that if you al- 
lowed five per cent on a hundred 
dollar order, you would be spend- 
ing $5. But where you give 
free goods that would cost you 
$5 to give, you would be giving the 
dealer 8% per cent in place of the 
5 per cent. The goods, to him, 
are worth what it would cost him 
to replace them. 

Here the argument will come up 
that the goods given away will 
replace a sale, thus their value 
should be their selling cost. But 
let me point out that so long as 
your production exceeds your sale, 
goods ,in the warehouse are not 
worth what they will bring when 
sold. Another point is: On goods 
given away, there is no selling 
charge to be.made. You do not 
pay a tax on goods you give away 
and there are many expenses that 
are charged to goods sold that can 
not be charged to goods given 
away. This is a-complicated ques- 
tion, but in several cases manu- 
facturers have found the only way 
was to charge the cost at what it 
would cost to replace the goods, 
plus any expense in handling. 

Now, you might say. “We are 
spending all we can afford.” All 
right, but take your pencil and 
spend an hour proving this to 


- pany, Inc., New 
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yourself. There is an old saying 
that fits here: “The Lord never 
closes a door but he opens a 
window.” Find the window! If 
your business can be doubled by 
your getting two-thirds of the 
possible 100 per cent business, is 
it not better to take, for example, 
seven per cent profit on a $400 sale 
and have $28, than it is to take ten 
per cent on a $200 sale and have 
a $20 profit? 





Representatives Club Luncheon 


At the April luncheon of the Repre- 
sentatives Club at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, April 5, the speakers were 
Saunders Norvell, chairman of the 
board, McKesson & Robbins, and G. 
Lynn Sumner, advertising manager 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools. Mr. Norvell told his auditors 
that the big job of the future would 
not be so much advertising and selling 
as the co-ordination of all the depart. 
ments of an organization so that they 
operate in unison. He also advocated 
the signing of every advertisement by 
the agency that places it. 





Three New Accounts With 
Richmond Agency 


_ Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc., advertis- 
tising agency, Richmond, Va., has ob- 
tained the accounts of the Fruit Prod- 
ucts Corporation, San Juan, Porto Rico, 
manufacturer of “Tropiko” citrus 
drinks; the American Products Corpo- 
ration, Reidsville, N. C., manufacturing 
toilet and medicinal products, and the 
Steel Castings Corporation, Altavista, 
Va., manufacturing tobacco furnaces 
and stump-pullers. 





R. W. Ashcroft’s Field Ex- 
tended 


R. W. Ashcroft, formerly advertising 
manager of the United States Rubber 
Company, New York, is handling the 
advertising of Ames Holden Tire Com- 
pany, Mount Royal Rubber Company, 
Ames Holden Felt Company and At- 
lantic Sugar Refining Company, all of 
Montreal, in addition to that of Ames 
Holden McCready Limited. 





R. W. Read, Ad Manager of 
“Apollo” Chocolates 


Ralph W. Read, has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Fred H. Rob- 


erts Company, maker of “Apollo” 
chocolates, Cleveland. Mr. Read was 
formerly with the McGraw-Hill Com 


y; _York, in various ca 
pacities, first at its Chicago office and 
later at its Cleveland office. 
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WORLD’S ADVERTISING CONVENTION, JUNE 6 to 10 

















Other Things Than Books and 


Plays Come From Indianapolis 


few kitchen cabinet, your better grade 
automobile, your breakfast bacon, perhaps 
your wire fence or your phonograph were 
made in Indianapolis. There are hundreds 
of different products made in the ten thou- 
sand factories of the Indianapolis Radius, and 
distributed over the world. 


Labor conditions are in better shape in this 
truly American center than in any other sec- 
tion of the country. Indianapolis is known 
the world over as a quality product city. 


The pe “ty Advertising Clubs - oe Renee is 
only one of the many things that have origi- 
nated in Indiana hae fitting hein tee 
the A. A. C. of W. come back to the fountain 
head for new inspiration. This great business 
convention will be devoted entirely to practical 
discussions of advertising. It will pay you to come 
to Indianapolis, June sixth to enh. 














This Advertisement published by 
1920 Convention Board, The 
Advertising Club of Indianapolis 
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Street & Finney, /nc. ‘Est. 1902) Advertising Agents 
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Finne 
of Advertising 


News: 


Jobbers and retail grocers state that Gorton’s Ready-to-Fry 
Codfish Cakes, originated and developed by Street & 
Finney, are moving faster than any new product in 
their experience. 








171 Madison Avenue, New York 








German Restrictions on Export 


Trade 





Exports Controlled by License and Minister of Economics May Refuse to 
Let Manufacturers Ship Abroad 


ERMANY is facing an eco- 

nomic condition which is 
practically without a parallel in 
the world’s history and therefore 
her remedies for her condition 
are also without parallel. 

The depreciation of the mark 
has had grave internal effects as 
well as effects upon world trade. 
To eliminate to some extent the 
great difference between the ex- 
port prices of German goods and 
the world market price of such 
goods, is one of the first problems 
which her new trade restriction 
laws are designed to accomplish. 
A second problem is to keep ma- 
terials and products essential to 
German upbuilding at home. Nat- 
urally, with an outside world 
eager for all sorts of manufac- 
tured products, and almost all the 
outside world with more money 
and more credit than Germany 
has, her merchants and manufac- 
turers, from the instinct of self- 
preservation, are going to sell for 
export as much as they can. A 
third problem is to make the de- 
preciated value of the mark an 
asset to the public treasury as 
much as may be. 

During the war, Germany had 
absolute control of trade, with 
no “come back” or objection pos- 
sible. With the war ended, some 
measure of government trade 
control on a different basis is ap- 
parently essential. Hence the new 
decree, which was promulgated 
last December. 

The Minister of Economics and 
the Commissioner for Export and 
Import Licenses, gct some very 
broad, not to say drastic powers, 
under this Trade Control Decree. 
For instance, the export of any 
article is controlled by the ma- 
chinery of license; it cannot be 
exported without a license and a 
license cannot be granted without 
permission of the Minister of 
Economics. 


If he says “sell at 
14 


home,” sell at home will be the 
only selling. 

The commissioner may delegate 
his authority to grant licenses to 
foreign trade bureaus, organiza- 
tions made up of representatives 
of industry which will function 
under the direction of a govern- 
ment representative. A permit 
tax is authorized which will vary 
as the difference between world 
market prices and German do- 
mestic prices vary. The proceeds 
of this tax are to be devoted to 
“social reform,” whatever that . 
may cover. This permit tax will 
take the place of the export tax, 
which has been so unpopular with 
industrial and commercial inter- 
ests. 

Violations of the decree are 
placed in the same category as 
violations of the German usury 
law; previous infractions of trade 
laws came under the contraband 
provisions of the customs laws. 
The effect of the new jurisdiction 
is to make the penalties very 
drastic; not only fines, but lengthy 
ae are contemplated. 

ermany is just beginning to 
find out how very badly she is 
placed in regard to trade. With 
the war over, few will hold that 
she should be frowned upon as a 
contender in the world’s markets, 
but it is difficult to find much 
sympathy for manufacturers who 
must function under such difficult 
conditions, in view of the fact 
that Germany’s chief war meas- 
ure was an attempt at total de- 
struction of the commerce not 
only of her immediate enemies 
but even of neutrals. 





Lowney’s First Salesman Dies 
Eugene Bemis, the first and oldest of 


the sales force of The Walter 
Lowney Company, Boston, died last 
week in his seventy-sixth year. Mr. 


Bemis was engaged by Lowney in 1885, 
when the business was very small. 
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Fidelity in Posters 


HEN Vermeer of Delft worked in his studio, 
he utilized a principle which is the heart of 
poster art. 


§ Vermeer, by lighting and arrangement, focused 
attention on his subject. He made certain of the 
delivery of his message. 


§ The staff of the Commercial Poster Company 
of Cleveland, in reproducing a poster-painting, 
bear the intent of the artist in mind, above all 
things @ @ 


§ Our posters are distinguished for a likeness to 
originals, which is amazing to the beholder. 


§ The President of the Company personally 
supervises proposals and estimates. 


The Commercial Poster Co. 


A. R. McCandlish, President 
6545 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, O. 
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The ‘Right Paper far Your 
Business will Increase 
Your Returns up to 25% 


big advertiser —a customer of ours 

— increased the results from his 
direct advertising between twenty and 
twenty-five percent because he used a paper 
that increased the sales producing value of 
his circulars and broadsides. 


The analysis we will make of your direct advertising 
will help you select the papers which will influence 
more business for you. 

(Send one piece or a complete campaign.) 


Circulars — Booklets — Mailing Cards — 
Letterheads — House Organs — Folders — 
Enclosures — whatever you use can be made 
more effective if printed on paper of the 
right color, finish and texture. 


This service is free but ees capers 


act today, you incur no obligation whatever. 


Research Laboratories 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 
1161—208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ATLANTA 


Wants You in 
i 2 2 i 


This is the TRUTH! 
Atlanta is sincere in asking the 1921 Convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World to 


convene within our gates. 


The Advertising Club.of Atlanta has wanted the Con- 
vention for many years—Atlanta has considered the 
question of inviting the Convention many times— 
but, as long as there was the least uneasiness on the 
part of a single member as to our ability to care for 
the Convention, it was not invited. 


But now we are ready! The Advertising Club of 
Atlanta is 100% strong in extending this invitation 
and asking for the ’21 Convention. 


Every individual member of the Atlanta Advertising 
Club has pledged himself, his time and his money 
in making the Atlanta Convention in 1921 a rare 
success. This is Atlanta’s way. We propose to set 
a pace that will be hard for future Convention Cities 
to trot behind. 


And, back of the Advertising Club of Atlanta is the 
Mayor and every commercial and civic organization 
in the City—they all say “come”—and come you 
must. 

Look at Atlanta’s record. Never a goal set that has 
not been reached—never a call made upon her citi- 
zens that has not been met with prompt and fruitful 
response—and, in typical Atlanta fashion will we 
care for the 1921 Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 


The Advertising 
Club of 
ATLANTA 
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United Retail Stores Invade Many 
Fields of Merchandising 


Standardization Will Be Effected Not Alone in Cigars and Candy but 
Dry-Goods, General Merchandise and Mail-Order Selling 


By G. A. 


EORGE F. WHELAN and 

J his associates in the United 
Retail Stores Corporation are re- 
versing the usual order of things 
in their rather sensational devel- 
opment of the chain-store propo- 
sition. The conventional method 
of building up a string of stores 
is to begin at the bottom and ad- 
vance step by step. Mr. Whelan’s 
company seems to believe, how- 
ever, that there is plenty of room 
on top and that the beginning 
may as well be made somewhere 
around that vicinity. 

All of which brings about a sit- 
uation of compelling interest to 
everybody who sells goods. Also 
it lays out some real work for ad- 
vertising that had better be start- 
ed as near the top as possible. 

The speed with which this con- 
cern is branching out into the 
chain-store field is indicated by 
the fact that since its activities 
were described in Printers’ INK 
a few weeks ago it has expanded 
into the dry-goods field and ex- 
pects soon to be operating a chain 
of grocery stores. It actually is 
in control right now of retail es- 
tablishments doing an aggregate 
gross business of more than $225,- 
000,000 a year. It sells cigars, 
candy, dry-goods and general mer- 
chandise, and a general line of 
retail mail-order goods. The in- 
tention is to make each individual 
chain among the largest in the 
country. 

This spectacular rise, which has 
been accomplished in less than a 
year, is being regarded in some 
quarters as an attempt to use un- 
limited capital to corner the retail 
business of the country. Some 
people, who ought to know a 
whole lot better, affect to believe 
that now is the time for the inde- 
pendent retailer to strike for the 
tall timber—that his days are 


Nichols 


numbered. This, of course, is a 
ridiculous assumption. It takes 
vastly more than money to put 
over a chain of stores. Money is 
just as powerless to buy some 
things in merchandising achieve- 
ment as it is to purchase life or 
happiness. 

Other extremists underestimate 
the importance of these rapidly 
growing chains in their probable 
effect upon the future of the re- 
tailer. 

“What do the people out your 
way think about the chain store?” 
I asked the managing editor of a 
strong retailers’ journal published 
in a State west of the Missouri 
River. 

“Tt is not bothering us much,” 
he replied. “But we are worry- 
ing considerably over the growth 
of the co-operative store. The 
people back of the co-operative 
store seem to be going after the 
thing right for once. They are 
getting it across in a way that I 
don’t like to think about.” 


CO-OPERATIVE METHODS OPEN TO 
ANYONE 


He gave a specific instance of 
a co-operative store in a South 
Dakota town that had been started 
through the instrumentality of a 
banker. This banker sold 200 
shares of stock at $200 a share 
and started a store. In five months 
the store had done a gross busi- 
ness of $64,000, prices had been 
materially cut and each stock- 
holder had received a dividend of 
$37. The store sold children’s 
shoes for $3.50 that cost $4.75 
elsewhere. The usual fifty-cent 
mixed candy was retailed for 
twenty-five cents. For fourteen 
cents a pound patrons of this 
store bought fancy cakes and 
cookies that cost them thirty-five 
cents elsewhere, and so on. The 
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prices are said to be from five 
to fifty per cent lower than in the 
independently owned store. 

The co-operative store has been 
bobbing up and down—mostly 
down—for thirty years or more. 
There is a psychological some- 
thing or other about it that might, 
in terms of the prize ring, be re- 
ferred to as a “goat-getter.” 
There is so much propaganda in 
the air these days that the retailer 
instinctively hunts for cover when- 
ever an amateur merchandising 
concern, backed by farmers or la- 
bor unions, gets into the selling 
game. 

If it takes more than money to 
put a chain of stores across, it 
also takes more than propaganda 
and radicalism to win with a co- 
operative store. Of the two 
forces the millions of money have 
the best chance because money 
can get many things that agitation 
cannot. 

The co-operative store is a bub- 
ble in most cases. It does noth- 
ing more than the individual re- 
tailer could doif he so desired. If 
this South Dakota store can sell 
goods at such low prices and pay 
$37 dividends in five months why 
can’t the individual retailer do 
the same? The co-operative store 
cannot produce merchandise by 
magic. Retailers and others, in 
their fear of the co-operative 
store, seem to forget this. 

In this day when so many big 
things are in the making, it is 
important that the community of 
interests composed of the manu- 
facturer, the jobber and the re- 
tailer shall view various problems 
from the proper perspective. 
Many close business observers be- 
lieve that the United Retail Stores 
Corporation, in its working out 
of the many. knotty problems it 
will encounter, will confer a ben- 
efit of incalculable value upon the 
retail business of this country. 
There are many things the re- 
tailer has to learn either by expe- 
rience or observation. He can 
learn these by watching and study- 
ing the chain store in its onward 
march. And at the very begin- 
ning he can take comfort in the 
thought that there always will be 
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a place for him if he proves 
worthy of it. 

The great retail mail-order 
houses taught the retailer many 
things he needs to know for the 
benefit of his own profits. The 
chains will teach him many more. 

This is seen clearly when one 
considers the things the United 
Retail Stores Corporation has 
done and the things it will have 
to do to get by with its big: idea. 


BETTER MERCHANDISING FOLLOWED 
CHAIN’S ADVENT 


The United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany, out of which the United 
Retail Stores Corporation has 
been built, achieved quick success 
through its application of up-to- 
date buying and selling principles 
to the business of retailing cigars. 
Up to then, the tobacco habit had 
not been commercialized in a big 
retail way. The company realized 
at the start that chain-store devel- 
opment rests primarily upon se- 
curing suitable locations. People 
have wondered sometimes at the 
unerring precision shown by the 
United Cigars Stores Company 
in selecting and obtaining the 
choicest kind of locations. The’ 
company was successful in this 
because it maintained a depart- 
ment of real-estate experts whose 
duty it was to make the most 
searching analyses and then place 
the stores where they logically 
could get the most business. If a 
lease on a much-desired store- 
room could not be obtained at 
one time then the company would 
be likely to wait. It did not care 
to try any experiments outside 
of what its own experience and 
knowledge showed to be safe and 
wise. 

The United Cigar Stores may 
be said to be firmly established. 
They are profitable as a matter 
of course. They form a force to 
be reckoned with. But have you 
seen .any indications of these 
stores cornering or controlling 
the retail cigar business of the 
country? 

There are plenty of independ- 
ent cigar stores and innumerable 
cigar departments in other stores. 
These are often more popular 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 





A FACT A WEEK 


Put out of the reckoning, 
for the moment, the phrases, 
“most responsive circula- 
tion,’ “the paper of re- 
sults,” “a hundred thousand 
lines gained a month,” “ad- 
vertising refused,” “the pa- 
per of the home,” and think 
of The Washington Times 
in this aspect: 

The Washington Times 
has 60,000 daily buyers— 
all in one edition—not. du- 
plicated (population and 
circulation figures prove 
that)—-sells out completely 
every day—circulation 
growth limited by white pa- 
per shortage. 


This big Times city is 


waiting, money in hand, to 
buy the products that ap- 
peal. The rest is up to the 
advertiser. 


The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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with the average man than is the 
United Cigar Stores. This is be 
cause of the personal element— 
something that has to be reckoned 
with in all retailing and _ that 
marks a weakness in the chain- 
store plan that can hardly be min- 
imized. 

The United Cigar Stores are 
growing in numbers and achieve- 
ment. During 1919 eighty-six 
stores were added to the chain 
and the gross sales were $62,000,- 
000. During 1920 at least 142 new 
stores and perhaps more will be 
opened. The company expects to 
do this year a business of around 
$70,000,000. 

The outstanding fact to be con. 
sidered here is that all this growth 
is stimulating and increasing the 
demand for tobacco products to 
an extent that brings additional 
profit to everybody in these lines. 
The independent cigar man knows 
that he has to have good mer- 
chandise, run an attractive store 
and charge right prices. Doing 
these things, he not only holds 
his own against his big competi- 
tor but actually makes more 
money than he would if he did 
not have this competition, 

Under the new arrangement the 
United Cigar Stores Company is 
going to continue as before, un- 
der its own name, but in general 
control by the United Retail 
Stores Corporation. The cigar 
end of the business will be only 
a branch instead of the whole 
thing, as heretofore. 

The parent company will have 
general supervision over _ this 
chain, over the chain of candy 
stores, dry-goods stores, grocery 
stores and others to be estab- 
lished. It will in each case ar- 
range for the financing, supply the 
accounting and checking systems 
and secure locations for new 
stores. In all these essentials it 
believes it can serve several chains 
as well as one. While analyzing 
and searching a town for a suit- 
able cigar-store location it can 
with little additional expense and 
effort also canvass the possibility 
of locations for a candy store, a 
dry-goods store or a grocery. 
The candy branch of the United 
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A Direct Message 
to General Advertisers 








THE Tri-Weekly Constitution 
takes the place of a Daily paper in 
the best farm houses of the South- 
east. 


Ir goes to press at 12:30 noon 
every other day. It carries full 
Associated Press news dispatches 
and cables up to the noon hour. 
It goes from our building direct to 
the trains. 


Ir is only 8 hours from Atlanta 
to Charlotte, N. C.; 9 hours to 
Jacksonville; 8 hours to Mobile; 
7 hours to Montgomery; 6 hours 
to Birmingham; 9 hours to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, etc., etc. 


So that next morning Rural 
Route carriers are delivering The 
Tri-Weekly Constitution into the 
most prosperous Farm homes of the 
Southeast. 


Ir goes out fresh with two days’ 
world news, markets, politics— 
everything. It gets 100% imme- 
diate reading by the whole family. 


Ir is an excellent advertising 
medium. 








Good 
Company 


These advertisers have used . 
The Tri-Weekly Constitution 
profitably. Many of them 
have been with us for years: 


Goodyear Tires 

Blue Buckle Overalls. 

Hamilton Carhartt (Overalls) 

M. C. Kiser Co. (Wholesale Shoes) 
California Association Raisin Co. 
Royal Baking Fowder Co. 

we ¥ t--y¥-~v 

D. Co. 


Southern cr Manufacturers’ 


Associati 
Peaslee Gaulbert (Wholesale 
Paints) 
International Papvester Co. 
Oliver Chilled Plow 
Advance-Rumley Tracto 
National pucrement Association 
Blount Plow Wi 
Witte Engine Works 
Ottawa Manufacturing Co. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader 
A. J. Kirstin & Co. 
Bucher & Gibbs Plows 
burg Plow Works 
Armour Fertilizer Works 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co 
Southern lizer Association 
(Soil Improvement) 
Lawrence Williams Company 
Wm. Shield Mfg. Co. (Red Devi! 


Anglo-American Milling Co. 
Avalon Farm 


Sweeny Auto School & Tractor 


School 
Rahe Auto & suger School 
U. 8. Cartridge Co. 
Winchester Arms Co. 
The Pepsodent Company 
Globe Soap Company 
F. J. Cooledge Sons (Paints) 
H. G. Hastings Co. (Seeds) 
Portland Cement Association 
Moline Plow Co. (Tractor) 





The Tri- Weekly Constitution 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Capital, Labor, Public Nee 


66 NDER the Leitch Plan, when a man wanted to 

quit, every other man in the shop argued with 
him and tried to make him stay. Cooperation among 
the workers, as well as between the mass of worker 
and the employer, became real.” 





From “Mending Your Business’ 
By William Almon Wolf 


“All my dealings with my employees would be busi- 
ness, pure and simple. There would be no sentiment, 
excepting that sentiment which is born of mutual good 
will. I have scant sympathy for the theory of the 
generous employer and the loyal workman, in the usual 
meaning of that phrase. I do not believe that the 
giving or accepting of a job is ever a favor.” 


From “If I Were a Large Employer’ 
By John Mitchel! 


“Our help have never asked, or suggested any shop 
councils, or any collective bargaining, or have never 
apparently been willing to have any unions within their 
ranks. Many labor leaders have visited our plants, 
and the honest ones say that we are doing for our help 
what they are striving to do.” 


From “The Valley of Fair Play’ 
Unpublished letters of H. B. Endicott 
President of the great Endicott, Johnson Corporation 


“Comrades: If we can get our stuff into an idle man’s 
hands—and his head—before he finds work, we can get 
somewhere with him.” I often heard the secretary of 
Communist Meetings pleading in these words. 


From “Seven Months with a Shovel” 
By Whiting Williams, in the Red Cross Magazine for May 
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he Leaven of Understanding 


yanted to : , 
ued wit wm Eve reprinted here a few quotations 


n among from the live, constructive articles by 

worker # which The Red Cross Magazine is doing its 

bit to promote the vital leaven of undef-"~-; %- + 
standing between Capital and Labor. 


Business” 
on Wolf 


be bus: § Do you know a better way for us to live up 


ntiment, § to our slogan of “Better Americanism”? 
ual good 
y of the f From all over the United States big busi- 


the usual ‘ : 
that the § ess men, big manufacturers have written to 


imply’ § The RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


Mitchel! 

: asking for five, fifty, or five hundred copies 
iny shop ‘ he éo8y 
ve never OL the issue containing these and similar 


hin their § articles. 
r plants, 
our help 





Men of vision, the big men of industry, are 
; reading The Red Cross Magazine because 
air Play’ yas? 

FEndicon 4 \2 it they are finding constructive ideas for 
poration § Stabilizing industrial relationships. 


lle man’s 
‘etary if The RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


Owned and Published Exclusively by The American Red Cross 


| Shovel” 1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


for May 
Chicago San Francisco Boston 






































































Character 


TVQOUUQUOOUHYODENYO0 ERA ULEUUAAUAOU UTTAR 


JASON ROGER says 


(and he knows): 


**When an advertiser or agent is 
considering a newspaper as a vehi- 
cle through which to impress the 
people, he must not deal with only 
quantity of circulation nor that 
nebulous thing called quality, nor 
even both, without taking into 
account that priceless feature— 
CHARACTER.” 


On this basis, especially for the 

advertising of high-class goods and 

service to Britons at home and 
abroad there is 


No Substitute 


“PUNCH” 


which is perhaps the most out- 
standing publication of 


Character 


ST TUTTTITU TTL LLL LALLA LL LLL LLL LL 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager. “ Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 
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Retail Stores Corporation is called 
the U.R.S. Candy Stores, Ine, 
This was started by purchasing 
the candy chain of Fuerst & Kra- 
mer, of New Orleans. A big 
candy factory was established in 
Brooklyn, and arrangements now 
are under way to start another 
in Baltimore. With the Fuerst & 
Kramer chain as a nucleus it was 
easy to lay plans to extend retail 
candy stores throughout _ the 
Southern States. More than a 
dozen U.R.S. stores have been es- 
tablished in New York City and 
other cities will be invaded just 
as quickly as the proper arrange- 
ments can be made. 

In putting over its candy chain 
the corporation will encounter 
real competition and opposition, 
There are local chains like the 
Spoehr stores in Chicago and 
Schraft’s in New York that will 
have to be reckoned with, as well 
as a number of other chains 
whose activities extend into va- 
rious States. The candy business 
is well organized and the retail- 
ing is done largely on a quality 
basis. There is a better grade of 
storekeeping done in these stores 
than you see in the average retail 
establishment. The class of the 
merchandise is, generally speak- 
ing, up to a high grade. 


WHAT THE CANDY CHAIN WILL 
ATTEMPT 


These things being so, the . 
U.R.S. candy concern recognizes 
that its principal appeal must be 
in the matter of price. Candy, as 
everybody knows, costs real 
money these days. The stimulated 
demand that came with prohibi- 
tion, the scarcity and high cost of 
sugar, production costs in general 
and possibly an inclination to edge 
up on prices a bit to keep pace 
with most other things, brought 
about the present retail figures. 

About the only place where one 
can get popular-priced candy these 
days is in the Kresge or the Wool- 
worth stores or in other institu- 
tions of that type. The five- and 
ten-cent chains sell many thou- 
sands of tons of candy of the less 
expensive grade. But most people 
prefer to purchase candy from 
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candy stores. The U.R.S. Candy 
Stores will capitalize on this. 
They will feature quality candy 
at popular prices, at the same time 
giving the pleasing individualized 
service that is so strong and at- 
tractive a feature of the first- 
class candy store. 

Anybody acquainted with the 
candy store as it exists in the com- 
paratively smaller towns of the 
country can readily see the big 
field which the U.R.S. has before 
it. The average small town has 
its “Candy Kitchen,” generally a 
place of very questionable sani- 
tary reputation. When the U.R.S. 
comes to town with its standard- 
ized store equipment, quality 
stock and popular prices the de- 
mand for candy in that town is 
going to be greatly stimulated. 
The candy-kitchen man can get 
his share of the increased demand 
if he will spruce up and get in 
line with the others. 

The U.R.S. Candy Stores, Inc., 
has a big advertising opportunity 
here. If it follows the counsel of 
certain people in its organization 
and advertises its “Homemade 
Candies” nationally, with the 
proper logical follow-up in towns 
where it has stores, it is going 
to make a big splash in the na- 
tion’s candy business. With the 
best kind of distribution already 
provided for througif its stores 
and with no dealer resistance to 
encounter it easily can make its 
goods leaders among the country’s 
branded candy lines. The result 
will be that the people will eat 
more candy and that everybody 
who sells good candy at a fair 
price will benefit in direct pro- 
portion. 

Perhaps the most ambitious of 
the United Retail Stores Corpo- 
ration’s plans centres around its 
proposed great chain of dry- 
goods and department stores. 
Printers’ INK has at various 
times discussed the feasibility of 
conducting dry-goods stores in 
chains and has mentioned several 
going after this business in a 
moderately large way. One of 
these is the McAllister chain, 
which operates dry-goods stores 
in various Illinois and Wisconsin 
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147,600 March 
143,669 February 
138,767 January 
135,337 December 
130,590 November 
125,696 October 
118,996 September 
113,545 August 
109,043 July 
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These figures are the 
average weekly orders 
(by months) of the 
American News Com- 
pany for the past nine 
months. The detailed 
record by weeks shows 
the same steady in- 
crease. Every single 
week in the thirty- 
seven checked shows a 
gain with only three 
exceptions— and __ the 
order is still climbing. 
35.3% gain in nine 
months. 


175,000 guaranteed 


Print order over 250,000 


udoe 
The 


Happy Medium 
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We do not practice 
Business Spiritualism 


| Decne dealers and dead prospects 
never return to haunt The 
Service Corporation’s clients. 

Instead of wooing the dead to re- 
turn, as many sales promotion efforts in 
the Automotive Industry unwittingly 
do—we hike them along to their native 
limbo. 

But reaching this happy ability has 
cost us several hundred thousand dol- 
lars and years devoted to upbuilding 
our Research Department. 

The results today, as brought to light 
in our special kind of Sales Develop- 
ment, justify all the labor. 

Building dealer distrihution and lo- 
cal sales for automotive and allied man- 
ufacturers—and nothing else—we con- 
tribute an efficiency to the work of the 
sales and advertising managers and 
their advertising agency, that is unique. 














The foundations of The Service Corporation were 
laid in the days of the Carriage. We were among 
the first (as manufacturers, then) to urge carriage 
dealers to take on the automobile and grow with it. 


THE SERVICE 


TROY 
wtRox , Automotive 
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Unfortunately for us, 
No Single Advertisement. 


or letter attempts to tell the clear, com- 
plete story of our service without fall- 
ing down. It can’t be done that way, 
any more than you could ask a man to 
visualize a motor by telling him a few 
things about water pump and spark 
plugs. 

Our time is valuable, of course—so 
is yours—but not so valuable that we 
cannot both confer profitably if you 


seek . 
—a new method of getting only 
the best dealers at a lower cost 
than eyer before, 
and 

—increased sales for the local 
dealer by co-operative campaigning 
that has no equal for thorough- 
ness, differentness and “pull.” 













With interested executives who see the big possi- 
bilities behind these conservative 
statements, we can arrange a few 
personal appointments. 





were 
mong 


riage 
th it. 





Our Research Department, inaugurated at that 
time, has kept pace, every moment — with 
overy change and every development; so that today 
there is no equivalent for it anywhere in the ‘pnited 
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are the essentials of 
any business. 


Obtain the needed com- 
petent executives through 
the medium 


Personnel Inklings 
A bulletin published 


monthly containing confi- 
dential advertisements of 
qualified executives who 
seek the proper entrée into 
high grade organizations 
throughout the United 
States. 

Circulated among ten 
thousand of the better and 
most progressive type of or- 
ganizations. No placement 
fee charged and one’s pres- 
ent position not jeopardized. 

Write for our booklet, 
“A Service for High Grade 
Executives.” 

Superior 
Office Personnel Service 
Inc. 
PauL ZERRAHN 
President 
42 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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towns. The U.R.S. plan, how- 
ever, is to operate a chain of full- 
fledged department stores selling 
full lines of general merchandise, 

This is a radical and interesting 
variation from chain-store meth- 
ods in that it departs from spe- 
cialized lines, 

Even so, there is no reason why 
a chain of several score or sevy- 
eral hundred department stores 
cannot be put over as well'‘as a 
chain of half a dozen. Efficient 
centralized management can work 
as well for the larger number as 
for the smaller. A standardized 
window trim will sell dry-goods 
and general merchandise with 
equal facility in Kokomo, Des 
Moines, Topeka, Norfolk, Rich- 
mond and in as many other towns 
as you care to put it. The big 
thing is capital. Lack of this has 
prevented dry-goods stores from 
expanding to greater proportions 
in the past. Their growth had to 
be from the bottom and gradual, 
as was mentioned in the first part 
of this article. The U.R.S. has 
the capital. Hence it ought to be 
able to get away with the depart- 
ment-store-chain idea. 

. 


A BEGINNING OF DEPARTMENT-STORE 
CHAIN 


The department-store branch of 
the U.R.S. chains will be con- 
ducted under the name of Gilmer 
Bros. The firm of Gilmer Bros. 
has for a number of years been 
operating nine department stores 
and a wholesale general merchan- 
dise business in North Carolina 
and Virginia towns. The U.R.S. 
obtained a controlling interest in 
the Gilmer stores, which last year 
had gross sales of around $8,000,- 
000. Immediately after this trans- 
action was consummated the real- 
estate department of the U.R.S. 
began scratching around for loca- 
tions for new stores. The first 
building leased was one in Nor- 
folk, Va., where a new Gilmer 
Bros, store soon will be. in active 
operation. Tentative arrange- 
ments have been made for loca- 
tions in other towns and some 
unusual expansion in this chain 
soon will be noticed. 











Gilmer Bros. will keep away 
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from the big cities, but will ex- 
pend every energy in going after 
the retail dry-goods and depart- 
ment-store trade in the medium- 
sized cities. It will operate in 
such towns as Lexington and 

Durham, N. C., and Lynchburg, 
Danville and Roanoke in Virginia, 
where it already has stores. The 
really first-class dry-goods and 
department stores in towns of this 
type are not nearly so numerous 
as might be imagined. Gilmer 
Bros., therefore, will find the 
field promising. 

The big problem the company 
will encounter is in securing prop- 
er recognition in each town as a 
local concern. To all intents and 
purposes each store will be run 
as an independent proposition. The 
manager will be encouraged to 
ally himself with the commercial- 
ized organization and other activi- 
ties of the town. The store’s staff 
will be made up largely from the 
town where it is located... Then 
with the superior merchandise as- 
sortments that the huge buying 
power of the chain can give, the 
feeling against the store as being 
a foreign corporation will be min- 
imized. There isn’t much in a 
name so far as a store is con- 
cerned. A skilful local manager 
can operate his store under the 
name of Gilmer Bros. and have it 
practically recognized by the pub- 
lic as his own. 

Gilmer Bros. will have plenty 
of money. Will it be able to get 
plenty of managers of the right 
type? On this latter point is 
where its success will depend. 
Necessarily, therefore, the most 
important thing of all will be to 
develop men. And, of course, 
every effort is being expended to 
the end that men will be coming 
on for managers of the stores as 
they are established. 

It is the purpose of the U.R.S. 
Corporation to devote special at- 
tention to the Gilmer Bros. end of 
its business. It does not hesitate 
to say that it will work to the 
utmost to make Gilmer Bros. one 
of the greatest business institu- 
tions in the nation. 

Really, the possibilities of this 
Gilmer Bros. chain are such as to 

















B. Altman & Co. 
J. M. Gidding & Co. 
Bonwit Teller & Co. 


Are among the dis- 
criminating adver- 
tisers who value 
the patronage of: 
visitors to New 
York. They reach 
the traveler and 
tourist through the 


Ocean Wireless 


News 


THE NEWSPAPER 
OF THE 
SEA 


Carries conviction 
to liberal spenders 
when they are in 
purchasing mood. 


Published daily on ships 
at sea sailing between 
ports in the U. S., Can- 
ada, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Bermuda, Mexico, Pan- 
ama and South America 


Wireless Press, Inc. 
64 Broad Street, New York 


Also Publishers: 
THE WIRELESS AGE 
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The credit man ts human, too 


P= men can deceive him—the credit man. He ap- 
















parently works by hard and fast rules. Yet he is quite 

as human as the rest of us; and it is part of his work 
to discover the little things—the purely personal things— 
which serve to indicate the character of the man. 


ZA 


Take business stationery. The credit man quickly discerns, 
among his letters, the quality bond with its business-like 
look and feel. Paper like Systems Bond carries an unfail- 
ing message—unspoken—of soundness, of substantiality. 
With the credit man, as with others, the immediate impres- 


sion scores. 


Systems Bond has been properly seasoned by careful loft- 
drying. Its content of rag assures its strength and wear. 


And it sells at a business man’s price. The supply is depend- 
able; the quality unvarying. 


Ask your printer about Systems Bond. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a comprehensive 
group of papers—a grade for every bond and ledger need— 
all produced under the same advantageous conditions— 
and including the well-known Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlan- 
tic and Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y, 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper 
at the Reasonable Price 
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Here is a Good Opening 


We are looking for the right 
man to fit into our organization as 
manager of our advertising and 
promotion work. 

He should have had at least 
five years of practical experience 
in above class of work. 

We manufacture and _ sell 
through a large sales force electric 
coffee mills, coffee roasting ma- 
chines, meat slicing machines and 
electric meat choppers. We have 
branch show and sales offices in 
all principal cities of the U. S. and 
Canada; also many sales agents 
in various foreign countries. 

Our principal customers are Re- 
tail Grocers, Butchers, Hotels, 
Restaurants and other places 
where any quantity of coffee or 
meats are sold or consumed. 
We have been in business for past 
fifteen years and built up a large 
business and our goods have the 
highest class reputation. , 

In our opinion a man who 
knows and has had experience 
with our class of trade would best 
fit in. He should also be well 
versed in the systematizing and 
management of his department. 

We use all classes of advertis- 
ing, including trade papers, direct 
circulars by mail, various classes 
of expositions, moving picture 
films and are now starting an ex- 
tensive campaign in the Saturday 
Evening Post and several other 
national publications. 

We also publish two monthly 
house organs, one for our em- 
ployees and one to our present 
and prospective customers. 

We prefer a man of between 
thirty and forty years of.age. In 
answering this give full details as 
to past experience for at least 
ten years and names and ad- 
dresses of former employers, also 
present connections and reason 
for changing. Also state if mar- 
ried or single, and number in fam- 
ily, if any; also salary required. 

We will consider only written 
applications, all of which will be 
treated as strictly confidential. 


PRINTERS’ 





Address to A. J. Deer, Pres. 
THE A.J. DEER CO., Incorporated | 
Hornell, N. Y. 
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make one dizzy. Consider the buy- 
ing power and the outlet of a de 
partment store with a gross busi- 
ness of close to a million dollars 
annually. Multiply this by a hun- 
dred and you have something 
enormous. Make it two hundred 
or three hundred and you are get- 
ting pretty well up into figures, 
This is conservative in compari- 
son with what the U.R.S. hopes 
and expects to accomplish with 
Gilmer Bros. This ought to make 
interesting reading for those gen- 
tlemen who are prone to lay 
awake at nights when a bunch of 
radicals start a paper assortment 
of co-operative retail stores. 

This Gilmer Bros. transaction, 
accomplished without any fuss or 
feathers, is so full of possibilities 
that everybody in ‘merchandising 
pursuits ought to follow its activ- 
ities as closely as he does the 
newspaper or the weather report. 
It is perhaps the one big outstand- 
ing thing the U.R.S. has done with 
the possible exception of the ac- 
quisition of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. 

Now, then, for a retail concern 
to take on a retail mail-order busi- 
ness might seem paradoxical. The 
retail mail-order house is the an- 
tithesis and the supposed bitter 
enemy of the retail store. Why, 
then, should the U.R.S. nourish 
retail stores on the one hand and 
then bring along something on the 
other that would tend to strike 
these stores down? 

Reason a little more deeply, 
however, and you see the clever 
and far-seeing business strategy 
underlying this Montgomery Ward 
deal. 

In the first place there is a 
worth-while direct profit to be 
gained from the more intensive 
cultivation of Montgomery Ward's 
field. The U.R.S. is 100 per cent 
right in its assertion that the sur- 
face of the potential mail-order 
business of this country has as 
yet scarcely been scratched. What 
is more, it never will be much 
greater than a scratch upon the 
surface. The mail-order people 
themselves are foremost in ad- 
mitting this. It is, as PRINTERS 
InK has said many times, an ab- 
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solute physical impossibility for 
the mail-order houses to carry 
off more than a fractional per- 
centage of the retail business of 
this country. 

Nevertheless, retail mail-order, 
especially Montgomery Ward, has 
a great way to go. The reorgani- 
zation of Montgomery Ward 
came after the U.R.S. deal put 
$30,000,000 of new capital into 
that business. This is being de- 
voted to rapidly forced expansion 
—to stimulating the retail mail- 
order concern’s growth in a year 
to where under ordinary condi- 
tions it would not have gone in 
five or ten years. Last year Mont- 
gomery Ward did around $100,- 
000,000 in gross sales. The very 
least that is expected during 1920 
is $150,000,000, and the company 
really believes the sales will be 
closer to $200,000,000. One of the 
immediate results of the pouring 
of millions into Montgomery 
Ward’s resources was the decision 
to establish a great distributing 
house in St. Paul. This will be 
completed in about a year, and of 
course will add enormously to the 
company’s business throughout the 
Northwest. 

But the people back of. the 
great U.R.S. scheme are smart 
enough merchants to see more 
than a direct profit in the retail 
mail-order branch of their busi- 
ness. They look at mail-order in 
a big, broad way that makes them 
realize what an emphatic and un- 
doubted benefit it has been to the 
retail business of the country at 
large—and what it can do to help 
their other retail chains along. 

This, of course, will be news to 
those retailers who have been 
fighting and fearing retail mail- 
order all. these years. Naturally 
enough, mail- order didn’t intend 
it that way. It went in to get 
all it could. But in the getting it 
used advertising and merchandis- 
ing methods that not only sup- 
plied the best kind of education 
for the retailers but did mission- 
ary work for merchandise itself, 
increasing the demand for a lit- 
eral host of articles. The mail- 
order catalogue has gone up, 
down and around in America as 
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JUDGMENT 


Few territories 
equal the produc- 
tiveness of central 
Illinois. That’s why 
the STATE 
REGISTER carried 
this great amount 
of paid advertising 
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March, 1920 


The STATE 
REGISTER com- 
pletely blankets 
Springfield and its 
trading radius—an 
EVENING paper in 
an evening field 
with carrier de- 
livery in 164 impor- 
tant towns sur- 
rounding 


ILLINOIS 
STATE REGISTER 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
Advertising Representatives 
New York Office—225 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office—28 Boulevard 
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Precaution in Working With 


Colors on Car Cards 
(Reprinted by request) 


OLOR is such a powerful 

element in itself that in 
the street cars where color 
plays a prominent part, it often 
develops into an actual hin- 
drance to the selection of 
sketches for a proposed cam- 


paign. 


An instance is recalled where it 
was sensed that a certain ad- 
vertiser was putting a wrong 
emphasis on color in selecting 


his sketches and copy. He just 
naturally got to thinking more 
about color than anything else. 
The next time we sent him 
sketches they were in rough 
pencil form. We received a 
letter byreturn mail expressing 
his disappointment that the 
sketches were not in color, and 


asking why we had sent th 
in that form. To which wer 

plied: “The sketches were pug 
posely sent you in black amy 


white because if you will 
mit us to suggest it, you w 
unconsciously placing 
much emphasis on color in 
selection of your car ca 


Color is so powerful that 
have to watch out or it will 
fluence you against your ¥ 


It is doing the same thing 
you that it does to the peof 
who sit in front of your 

in the cars. 


Color not only invites a 
tion, it commands it. It reach 
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out and captures your eye and 
fakes it where it will. 


the preparatory stages of 
br advertising we want to 
ider color as an incident to 
picture. The primary mis- 


of the picture is to express 


idea. But the idea comes 
t. After we have all decided 
the idea which best con- 
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your message to the 
ic, then we will proceed 
ipress that idea in form of 
re and color.” 


is a point which should be 
hed very carefully when 
Paring street car cards. 
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Be sure your basic plan is 
there first—then correctly in- 
terpret that plan or idea in 
picture or text, taking full ad- 
vantage of the color element. 


If you realize the power of the 
picture in advertising (as al] 








advertising men do today) you 
must realize the power of the 
picture intensified a thousand 
fold by color, with the added 
element of Actual Size to lend 
conviction. 


In no other medium do you 
get quite the intimacy or real- 


ism of the product or picture, 
actual size, in full colors. 








STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING CO. 


HOME OFFICE 
Candler Bldg. New York 
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a merchandise missionary. It 
broadened people’s knowledge of 
merchandise and multiplied their 
buying power. The retailer, if he 
so willed, got in on the benefits. 
By stocking the goods that’ the 
mail-order catalogue educated the 
people to want he increased his 
volume, In place of compara- 
tively few profits he made many. 
By giving proper attention to 
turnover, which involved carrying 
a moderate quantity of many lines 
rather than too much of a few 
lines, he met his increased oppor- 
tunity without any undue expanse 
in his investment. 

The more powerful and more 
numerous the advertising and seli- 
ing agencies, the greater will be 
the demand for goods. This has 
been worked out so many times 
that the really well-informed and 
resourceful small retailer has 
much less fear of the big store 
than formerly was the case. 
Pretty much the same principle 
holds good in the relations of the 
retail store and the retail mail- 
order house. They are opposed 
They are competitors and even 
enemies. But the mail-order house 
really helps the retail store sell 
goods without intending it. It is 
a one-sided benefit that by far ex- 
ceeds the loss of trade the re- 
tail store may experience through 
the inroads of the catalogue 
house. 

The United Retail Stores Cor- 
poration, with its great chains of 
retail stores and its retail mail- 
order house, eventually is going 
to stimulate the demand for mer- 
chandise in this country as it 
never was stimulated before. Peo- 
ple are going to buy more goods. 
The chains and the mail-order 
house will grow greater and rich- 
er as the result. 

But at the same time the coun- 
try will keep on growing and 
growing. There will be more and 
more need for merchandise. And 
the merchants who sell the most, 
be they chain merchants or inde- 
pendents, will be the ones who 
most intelligently and forcefuliy 
cater to this growing demand 
which will be produced by the 
united efforts of. all. 
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Candee, New President, Direct 
Mail Association 


The quarterly meeting of the board 
of governors of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association, Inc., was held at 
Cleveland on April 2. 

At this meeting Frank Hubbell, presi- 
dent of the association, tendered his 
resignation. Alexander Candee was 
elected to succeed Mr. Hubbell. Mr, 
Candee is the advertising manager of 
the National Enamel and Stamping Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Plans for reorganization for a manag- 
ing director and for separate offices 
were thoroughly completed. The. com- 
mittee which will execute this work is 
headed by Robert C. Fay. Other ap- 
pointments mad¢ were as follows: A 
new member of the National Commis- 
sion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, Martin Tuttle, Motor 
List Company, Des Moines; Homer J. 
Buckley, chairman postal service com- 
mittee; Charles Henry Mackintosh, La 
Salle Extension University, chairman, 
educational committee; and Robert E. 
Ramsay, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, chairman, speakers and publicity 
committee. 


Will Advertise Industrial 
Tractors 


Plans are in preparation for an ad- 
vertising campaign in behalf of indus- 
trial tractots and trucks manufactured 
by The Baker R. & L. Co., Cleveland. 
The Powers-House Company, of Cleve- 
land, is in charge of the new advertis- 
ing. 
The Baker company has sold its elec- 
tric vehicle business to Rauch & Lang, 
Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and is de- 
voting its entire factory to an increased 
production of electric shop tractors and 
trucks and to closed automobile bodies. 


Lalley Light Adopts a Slogan 


Lattey Licut Corporation 

Detroit, Micu., April 10, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. 

We have adopted the slogan: “Does 
More—Does It Better,” in connection 
with the Lalley Light trade-mark and 
it will be used in varying sizes in the 
style shown on the attached sheet. 

Please let me know if any such 
slogan has ever been used extensively 
by any other manufacturer and if not, 
will you please register this slogan? 

Frank B. Amos, 
Advertising Manager. 


D. A. McKenzie With “The 
Courier,” Elgin, Ill. 


D. A. McKenzie, until recently ad- 
vertising manager of the Elgin, IIL, 
Daily News, will become business man- 
ager of The Courier, also of Elgin, Il. 
on April 19. Mr. McKenzie succeeds 
C. B. Strohn, who was recently elected 
vice-president of the Western United 
Gas and Electric Company. 
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One of a series of Foreign 
Advertisements prepared for 
Worthington Pump and 

Machinery Corporation 
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E have in our 

Foreign De- yaw 
partment the men Zs 
and the facilities for 
originating, writing, 
illustrating and plac- 
ing advertising in any 
country in the world. 
FRANK SEAMAN 


INCORPORATED 
Foreign and Domestic Advertising 
470 Fourth Ave., cor. 32nd St. 
New York City 
Chicago Office: Monree Building 
Monroe St. and Michigan Ave. 
Associated with Mather and 
Crowther, Ltd., London, Eng. 
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Sales 


Manager 


Big Opportunity 
Hard Work 
High Salary 


Must be business 
man with execu- 
tive ability, mer- 
chandising exper- 
lence and have 
record of integrity 
and successful 
accomplishment. 


In answering state 
experience. 


Address F. S., 
Box 78, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Organizing 
Salesmen to Manage 
Themselves 





(Continued from page 6) 
ilege, which is hardly ever the 
case, information on factory meth- 
ods or the status of orders in 
work is always obtainable. This 
is another powerful factor in the 
up-building of confidence. 


HOW WHITTLESEY PICKS MEN 


A mistake too often made by 
sales managers is that of think- 
ing men need close supervision to 
do their best work. Younger 
sales managers are more apt to 
fall into this error than older ex- 
ecutives. It is probably a heritage 
of school days and the teacher's 
dual function of educator and dis- 
ciplinarian. Many salesmen do 
need supervision but this is only 
necessary, in Whittlesey’s estima- 
tion, because of defects in the 
system of management. In many 
cases, however, it goes _ back 
further than this and starts with 
faulty methods of selection. 

Nobody can talk with Whit- 
tlesey very long before he be- 
comes impressed with his large 
humanness—his wide sympathy 
for the purely human side of 
business. The quality, therefore, 
that looms largest with him in 
his dealings with salesmen is hon- 
esty—the plain, good, old-fash- 
ioned kind, This is his starting 
point, and it does not mean mere- 
ly that men must not steal, cheat 
or defraud, but that they should 
be open, frank, sincere and 
straightforward in their attitude 
toward themseives, their asso- 
ciates and the company. He keeps 
saying, “What is there to be 
afraid of? Talk it over. Let's 
hear all about it. It'll do us all 
good.” He so invites confidence 
that the longer you are with him 
the more confidential you become. 

I asked Whittlesey if he ever 
fired men. But this is the last 
thing he does. So long as a man 
is honest, he believes there is a 
place for him somewhere in the 
organization and he tries to find 
that place for him. If a salesman 
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falls down, he is coached and | “When Seconds 


shifted until his niche is found. 
As a last resort he may be 
brought into the office, shipping 
or factory organization. One un- 
successful salesman became a very 
eficient member of the account- 
ing division. When a man fails 
completely, the failure, Whittlesey 
believes, is in the mind of the man 
who hired him. 

“I have no infallible formula 
for picking men,” he continued. 
“Some of our best men were 
picked by members of the sales 
force, like the plow salesman I 
told you about. Our own men 
are always on the lookout for 
good men. This is part of my 
theory of teaching men to man- 
age themselves. When you fill 
salesmen full of confidence in 
you and let them know they are 
their own best managers, they as 
sume the responsibility gladly and 
eagerly. Next to honesty, men 
must be workers, and this they 
soon become after they are a part 
of our organization. It’s the spirit 
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of the gang that gets into them, | 


and once that begins to operate, 


you can safely leave them to them- | 


selves. They will keep themselves 
in line. The slacker, the cheater, 
and the hold-back begin to get 
unpopular with their teammates, 
and before long they just natu- 
rally fade away.” 

A man’s method usually grows 
out of his experience. See where 
these ideas of openness and self- 
management had their start: 

Shortly after he left school, 
Whittlesey walked into the whole- 
sale drug house of Benton, Meyers 
& Co., in Cleveland, and applied 
for a job. The only opening they 
had for a boy was pasting labels 
on bottles. After he had been at 
this work about 30 minutes he 
received a_ telephone message 
from a friend of his telling him 
that there was an opening in the 
ofice of The Sherwin-Williams 
Co. nearby. So he went to his 
boss and asked for a half hour 
off. The boss was doubtful about 


the propriety of granting such a | 
request and turned him down. | 


Young Whittlesey was insistent 


and asked how much time he 


would be given for lunch. 


y 
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‘Catalogs 
—Quick!”’ 


Give us the plates and copy, and 
whether it’s a million run or not, 
we'll give you a delivery date 
that the entire K-L organization 
will stand back of. Many large 
national advertisers and mail 
order houses bank on K-L service. 





Kenfield - Leach Company 
*‘Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ . 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 
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Post 
Carrier 


No more wasting time, 
and salaries. — 


Just drop your ca’ or article 
into its container, mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Locx. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Pricee 
MADE ONLY BY q 
Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE SIoUux CITY TRIBUNE 
Monday Evening, April 12, 1920 








This paper has had a larger circula- 
tion for twenty years than any other 
evening or morning paper in America 
published in a city of seventy-five thou- 
sand. 


Pending A. B. C. report, you may write 
in the contract a combined circulation of 


53,000 


Wituiams, Lawrence & CRESMER Co. 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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NE | THE SIOUX CITY TRIBUNE 
Tuesday Morning, April 13, 1920 








A new morning daily in Sioux City 
—lIowa—primarily to broaden The 
Tribune’s usefulness in northwestern 
Iowa, southeastern South Dakota, and 
northeastern Nebraska. This new pa- 
per completes the chain and makes a 
fresh Tribune for each outgoing train. 





A combination rate prevails 
—no increase is announced iV 


Tue SATURDAY TRIBUNE—our feature paper 
—is the Sunday newspaper for the major portion 





of this territory. Twenty-five outgoing mail 
trains Saturday vs. seven Sunday. 
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will give you the most | 
thorough coverage of | 


TEXAS you can buy! 


The advertiser who wants a quick, thor- 
ough, economical and flexible coverage of 
Texas—or any part of Texas—with a guaran- 
teed 100% attention value to his copy—-can 
get it through SIMPSON STANDARDIZED 
SCREEN ADVERTISING. 

150 leading motion picture theatres in Texas—theatres 
like the one shown above—are under screen advertising 
contracts to this company. Every city and town of 3,000 
and over is included, with a combined weekly circulation 
exceeding 750,000. 

Whether your product requires slides or films; 
whether your distribution necessitates the use of one 
town or 50 towns, for one week or 50 weeks; Simpson 
can help you put your product across in one of the 
greatest markets in the world—TEXAS. 


Our Service Department will take entire charge of 
planning and preparing slides or films designed to seil 
your product to Texans, And careful inspection and 
checking insures that your matter ts shown regularly 
and in proper shape. Details on request. 


JAMES P. SIMPSON CO., Inc. 
Theatre Advertising, 1709 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 
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“One hour,” said his boss. 

“Can’t I have a half hour of 
that time now,” asked Whittlesey, 
“and only take a half hour later 
for lunch?” 

Well, there was apparently only 
one answer to that question and 
the boy was let off. He lost no 
time in presenting himself at The 
Sherwin-Williams Co. and landed 
the job. Outside of the thirty 
minutes spent in the wholesale 
drug business, therefore, Whit- 
tlesey’s entire business experience 
has been gained with Sherwin- 
Williams. 

He went back to his boss and 
told him what he had done, and 
had the satisfaction of being com- 
mended for his enterprise and 
wisdom—wisdom.in selecting the 
manufacturing: business for a 
career in preference to the job- 
bing business, and enterprise in 
losing no time in seizing the op- 
portunity. 


A LESSON IN A HOCKEY GAME 


Seated at his desk in the office 
of the paint company he dis- 
charged the duties of his- clerical 
position and then did some think- 
ing over and above the require- 
ments of his job. One day he 
noticed a request for prices and 
information on oil colors from a 
concern in Nashville, Tenn. When 
the letter had been answered, 
young Whittlesey kept his eye on 
it, more out of curiosity than 
anything else. A week later he 
conceived the idea of writing a 
second letter, a “follow-up,” to the 
concern, telling some other things 
about the product they inquired 
about. Still no response. After 
another week had gone by he sent 
a third letter, with still more in- 
formation. He kept this up every 
week without result. With his 
sixth letter he enclosed some sam- 
ples of the pigment used in the 
manufacture of the goods the con- 
cern had expressed an interest in, 
and by return mail an order for 
a ton of oil colors was received 
Not long after this the company 
decided he was wasting his time 
in the clerical department and 
transferred him to the sales end. 
He has been there ever since. 

One of Whittlesey’s diversions 
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A Good 
Stimulant 
for 


LAGGING 
BUSINESS 


—Used freely and 
continuously will 
produce a notice- 
ably energizing ef- 
fect. 


Four Business Stimulators 


GOOD HARDWARE 

Largest circulation in its field. 
ORAL HYGIENE 

Largest circulation in its field. 

MAILBAG 

Largest circulation in its field. 
DRUG TOPICS 

Largest circulation in its field. | 


Representing A 
P oral Hyzieue 348 Peoples Gas 
Bullding 
Chieage, Lil. 
Harrison 1608 




















A Wonderful Territory 
The states covered by The North- 
western Banker lead in number 
of banks, value of live stock, 
farm implements, farm buildings 
—the list is too long for this 
space. ; 
Concentrate in this rich terri- 
tory. Our bank officers average 
owning eight farms to the bank. 
We “produce” for advertisers 
who wish to reach bankers, busi- 
ness men and farmers. 
BANKER 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
CLIFFORD DE PUY, Publisher 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Uptown—209 West 38th Street 


Telephone, Greeley 5362 


E have doubled our facilities for serving 
your plate-making requirements, and are 
now operating two complete foundries. 


Our new location at the Art Color Building, 
209 West 38th Street, surrounded by the allied 
trades, enables us: to offer you the benefits of 
the most efficient working plant that the best 
engineers have been able to plan. 


—— 


REILLY ELECTROTYPE CO., New York 
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Downtown— Fourth and Lafayette Streets 
Telephone, Greeley 5362 


Our plant at Fourth and Lafayette Streets re- 
mains intact to serve the trade convenient to 
our old address. 

We are at present serving the largest national 
advertisers, agencies, mail-order houses, pub- 
lishers, and printers, with every requirement of 
the trade. 


Electrotypes, mats, and stereotypes shipped to 
all parts of the world. — 








“Quality and Service” 


have made the largest national advertisers our clients 





REILLY ELECTROTYPE CO., New York 
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is hockey. The importance of 
team play in this game makes the 
sport particularly fascinating to 
him. Cleveland has a semi-pro 
team of unusual strength. Whit- 
tlesey is a hockey fan and rarely 
misses a game during the season. 
Not long ago he took his chil- 
dren out on the ice and en- 
deavored to show them the prin- 
ciples of the game. He stands 
about six feet six inches in his 
skates. Before he had completed 
his demonstration of the game’s 
fine points he took a bad spill and 
broke his arm. 

“T was really glad it happened,” 
he told me, “for it gave me a fine 
chance to shcw the youngsters 
how to be a good sport in the 
face of ill-luck, and to give them 
a practical demonstration of the 
negligible value of individual play 
as compared with team play, i.e., 
the quick replacement of the in- 
jured player with a new man and 
the immediate resumption of the 
game.” 


CONTESTS AND COMPENSATION 


After this it was almost super- 
fluous to ask him whether he re- 
garded contests for salesmen with 
favor. He does, unequivocally. 
In fact, The S.-W. Co. has carried 
the contest idea to the point 
where the entire sales activity is 
a continuous contest. The sales 
force is divided into nine dis- 
tricts each in turn divided into 
smaller units called divisions. 
The records are compiled and 
published to the men in bulletin 
form every week. The contest 
runs a year, at the end of which 
period the leaders are announced. 
There is a first and second “top- 
notcher” in each division, in each 
district, and for the entire com- 
pany, as has been described in a 
previous issue of Printers’ INK. 
A “master list” is issued showing 
the best salesmen’s record on the 
different captions or groups of 
products, and the individual sales- 
men endeavor to equal the best 
records or exceed them. At the 
termination of one contest another 
starts immediately. 

On the question of compensa- 
tion, Whittlesey believes the sal- 
ary and bonus plan far more ad- 
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vantageous both to company and 
men than the commission arrange- 
ment. His reasons for this have 
a bearing on the dealer situation 
and throw an interesting light on 
the merchandising policies of the 
company. 

The dealer, Whittlesey has 
come to find out, should receive 
far more attention than he has 
hitherto received. The commis- 
sion plan of compensation for 
salesmen lays the dealer open to 
the possibility of being oversold 
by the salesman on lines which 
will swell the latter’s commission 
earnings but which will not move 
off the dealer’s shelves with suffi- 
cient rapidity to enable him to 
turn his stock over frequently 
enough to make money. No man- 
ufacturer who is obliged to de- 
pend upon dealer distribution can 
afford to overlook this very im- 
portant consideration. Through 
the manufacturer’s national ad- 
vertising, which is coming to be 
more and more institutional, or is 
devoted more and more frequently 
to a limited number of staple 
products, sales become easier and 
easier. A commission salesman 
would therefore be tempted to 
sell his specialties to dealers who 
are not in a position to dispose 
of them readily enough to make 
it profitable to them. 

The salary plan makes it prac- 
tical for the company to insist 
that the salesman take the deal- 
er’s interest more unselfishly into 
account. The result of this is, as 
Mr. Whittlesey pointed out, that 
the salesman stands in the -deal- 
er’s store and looks at his busi- 
ness through the dealer’s eyes and 
not through his own. Here is an 
interesting example of how the 
idea works out: 

A hardware concern in a good- 
sized town did a fair business in 
paints and varnish. The concern 
was rather loosely managed and 
it would have been easy for the 
salesman to sell them almost any- 
thing he wanted to. The concern 
did a fine business in its regular 
lines and was therefore a liberal 
buyer. It- would have been an 
easy mark for a commission sales- 
man. 

The S.-W. man studied the sit- 
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Cleveland’s 


Golden 
Story 


he honored house of William Taylor Son and Com- 


pany of Cleveland will next week celebrate its Fiftieth 
Birthday. 


I had the coveted privilege of writing the commemoration 
book, “ Cleveland’s Golden Story,” being a chronicle of hearts 
that hoped, minds that planned and hands that toiled, to 
make a city “great and glorious.” 


JAMES WALLEN 


Persuasive 
Advertisin g Copy 


STUDY: EAST AURORA’*N+Y 




















Now ready for distribution 





The Committee for 
Newspaper Research 


announces the publication 


of 


Attainable Ideals in 
Newspaper Advertising 


An impartial study 
of the best ways to use 
Newspaper space 


This study has been made under the auspices of: 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle The Sacramento Bee 
The Minneapolis Journal The Milwaukee Journal 
The Des Moines Capital The Omaha World-Herald 


and their national representatives, O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 





Attainable Ideals in 
Newspaper Advertising 


URING the next week there will be dis- 

tributed to the principal advertisers and 
advertising agencies two publications of the 
Committee for Newspaper Research. 

One book takes up the problem of getting 
satisfactory effects in illustration, reproduc- 
tion and typography with newspaper stock 
and facilities. It is illustrative and suggestive, 
rather than dogmatic. It consists of a forty- 
page newspaper printed on newspaper stock, 
under regular newspaper conditions. It is 
filled with specially prepared sample adver- 
tisements which illustrate different phases of 
the problem. The “copy” of each advertise- 
ment is expository of the principle involved. 

The other book is text matter which takes 
up comprehensively and without bias the 
points for and against the newspaper as an 
advertising medium. 

The publications will solicit nothing and 
have nothing to sell. They will be distributed 
without charge. 

The Committee offers its publications in the 
hope that they will help solve some of the 
problems that confront users of newspaper 
. Space. It believes that those who receive them 
will find it worth while to study them carefully. 


COMMITTEE FOR NEWSPAPER RESEARCH 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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He Renews the Youth of Your 


Selling Organization— 


By rekindling their enthusiasm— 


By providing them a new presentation— 
sales points seen from a new angle—made 
concrete, interesting and persuasive. 


The net of his effort is renewed youth— 
renewed enthusiasm—which begets a big- 
ger volume of more profitable sales. 


And most sales organizations need this 
rejuvenation. 


Bert L. White Company 
Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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uation with a look to the future. 
The first thing he noticed was 
that paint was regarded as a side 
line and nobody had charge of it. 
Among the force of clerks was a 
red-headed youngster who knocked 
about. the store in a general- 
utility capacity. This boy had a 
lot of ability. He was resource- 
ful and energetic. He knew a 
little about everything in the store. 
This made him valuable in the 
eyes of the management because 
he could be transferred from de- 
partment to department as the 
exigencies of trade required. 

Here was the point of depart- 
ure for a plan the salesman 
worked out and presented to the 
head of the concern, with the ap- 
proval of his company: A separate 
department for paint was organ- 
ized with the red-headed clerk in 
charge. He was first taken to 
Cleveland and familiarized with 
the company’s manufacturing 
methods and_ selling policies. 
After two week’s training at the 
company’s expense he came back 
to the hardware store with more 
ideas about selling paint than he 
ever knew existed before, The 
company helped him formulate a 
regular sales and advertising cam- 
paign for his community. Dur- 
ing the first six months of the 
department’s existence more paint 
was sold than had been sold in 
the preceding three years. 

The company works with the 
salesman to give the dealer new 
ideas. The stability and pros- 
perity of the dealer’s business is 
the big objective. “What we try 
to do,” said Mr. Whittlesey, “is 
to give the dealer a fundamental 
line of products to handle, not 
merely a wide line, but eighteen- 
karat staples that will keep his 
stock turning rapidly. In dealing 
with all such problems, we give 
our salesmen much latitude and 
plenty of oppertunity to exercise 
initiative. i 
men makes each member of the 
force feel his individual responsi- 
bility and results in bringing out 
many new ideas.” 

Getting into the dealer’s store 
‘and standing shoulder to shoulder 
with him in this way is going to 
work a few bloodless revolutions 
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SOME MANUFACTURER 


Can profitably make use of the 
hard work and experience of this 


ADV. MGR. and 
House Organ Editor 


Not a word wizard or world 
wonder, but can plan a well-knit 
campaign and judge copy, art 
work and media that will help to 
increase sales and good-will. 

Can edit a House Organ and work 
with other departments and the trade 
to secure full benefit from the money 
invested. 

Experience principally in motor and 
food lines, but has studied the funda- 
anentals of all business, 

Knows Canadian conditions pretty 
thoroughly. 

Now employed, but looking for per- 
manent connection with big, oad- 
pret house with a real future, where 

e can earn a substantial salary to start 
and a fair share in the profits which he 
will try to help increase. 

Can we talk business? Address E. 
W., Box 70, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WORDS WIN! 


For want of the right word many 
an appeal or description has suffered. 
Like the enthusiastic Frenchman's 
remarks on witnessing some notable 
scene: Superb! Sublime! Pretty Good! 

To all of us comes that moment 
“When words fail,” and so to save 
us the tedious task of searching thru 
our ponderous Webster, we have com- 
piled a handy little WEBS 
which gives you easy access to the 
choicest words that may be success- 
fully employed in the making of a 
good advertisement or sales letter. 


Selected Words For Selling 


Contains the most expressive and 
convincing words in the entire realm 
of human thought which may be used 
to express 


° . 

Quality— Advantages— Price 

To the man who writes advertising or sales 
letters this little book is worth real money. 
Pocket size, so arranged that—ZIP!—you 
have before you s complete selection of those 
words which, if correctly used, will influence 
your readers to your way of thinking. Price 
One Dollar, Postpaid. 


DALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Denham Bailding Denver, Coiorade 
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in merchandising methods with 
in the next decade, Whittlesey 
thinks. For example, it won't k 
long before advertising features 
will be sold to the dealer by the 
manufacturer, one effect of which 
will be more care in the selection 
of the material asked for anda 
more painstaking use of it after 
receipt. The more closely the 
salesman works with the dealer, 
the more extensively will the eff- 
cient methods of the manufac 
turer be applied in the dealer's 
business. 


Wanted to Buy 


Small musical publica-. 
tion. Preferably one 
with a considerable ele- 
ment of circulation or 
appeal to dealers in mu- 


Harvester’s Russian Plant 


sical instruments, pianos Runs Haltingly 


and talking machines. 


Address “Musical Mer- 


chandise,” Box 74, c/o 
Printers’ Ink. 














Copywriter 
Wanted 


There’s a worthwhile place in an 
established Philadelphia agency 
for a man whose belief in his 
own ability is backed by several 
years of experience in the plan- 
ning and writing of jobber, deal- 
er and consumer copy of the 
highest type. He will be judged 
by the quality’ of the work pro- 
duced rather than by the size of 
the accounts he has handled. He 
will work in direct contact with 
the executives of the company— 
his opportunity will be what he 
makes it, and his remuneration 
will be measured by his ability. 
Actual experience in merchandis- 
ing will prove helpful but is not 
essential. 


We believe we have something 
decidedly interesting for the right 
man. Tell us all about yourself 
in your first letter, as we wish 
to make a quick decision. 


Address A. E., Box 71 
Care Printers’ Ink 























The plant which the Internationa 
Harvester Company has for some years 
operated in Russia, near Moscow, is stil 
owned by it, according to the Wal 
Street Journal. It was not nationalized 
Presumably the Soviets were forced to 
permit owners to operate the plant be 
cause the machinery is desperately 
needed for the 1920 crops. 

The plant at present employs 1,00 
people, compared with 2,000 in 191i, 

ut production is 800 machines, # 
I 4,000 in the same period i 
1913. 

There are said to be 14,000 new m- 
chines in storage, useless for lack of 
knives, which cannot be procured. 


Red Top Flour in Trial Cam 
paign 

An experimental campaign is being 
started in Ohio in behalf of Red T 
flour, which is a product of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Company. The idea’ 
to extend this campaign if the resuls 
justify. The copy is being placed 
the Chicago organization of the 
Walter Thompson Company. 


Ray Arnold Joins Critchfield 
Agency 

Ray Arnold has joined Critchfield & 
Co., advertising agency, Chicago, # 
head of the merchandising department 
of their office in Minneapolis. Mt 
Arnold has been associat with th 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, ant 
the Washburn-Crosby 


neapolis. 


W. B. Boyce Joins New Yor 
Agency 

Walter B. Boyce has become ast 
ciated with Morgan, Tuttle & Jennings 
New York, as a solicitor and in an at 
visory capacity on merchandise. Uniti 
he entered the service during the wat, 
Mr. Boyce was advertising and salt 
manager of the Florida Products com 
pany. 


Company, Mim 
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Introducing 


The Wisconsin Sunday Times 


THE ONLY SUNDAY 


NEWSPAPER IN UPPER - 
re dealer's 





WISCONSIN 

| Plant 
ly On April fourth the first issue of a new 
nternational Sunday morning newspaper—The Wis- 
cow, io ail consin Sunday Times—appeared in the 
BF. progressive, prosperous field of Upper 
. Wisconsin. 45,962 lines of display ad- 
desperately vertising were used in the first edition 
ploys 1,00 by Superior merchants. This is of vital 
Ba interest to the National Advertiser. 
- period in 
for ‘lak 8000 Paid Subscribers 
ver read the first issue 
‘ial Cam- 

@ Anything you may have—in both service 
T hed te and merchandise—can be successfully 
ee aa placed in the buying mind of Upper 


the Wisconsin with the use of the Wisconsin 
: placed ° 9 é2 
of the } Sunday Times’ advertising columns. 


We Will Gladly Furnish Further 
Information On Request. 


Che Wisconsin Sunday Times 


SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


D. B. Harmon, Advertising Manager 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Hamilton-De Lisser H. W. Seymour 
347 Fifth Avenue Marquette Bldg. 
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Wanted Advertising Man 
With These Qualifications 


A client operating one of the finest de- 





partment stores of the South, needs an 
advertising manager who will take en- 
tire charge of the selling end of the busi- 
ness. He should have the ability and 
capacity to supervise and plan the win- 
dow displays, handle the advertising 
and also cooperate with the employees 
of the various departments in effect, 
inspiring them with the right spirit for 
good will and business. It is desirable 
that he go as far as to hire the sales 
people with the idea of getting the en- 
tire selling end of the business as near 
100 percent as possible. We invite ap- 
plications with photograph, outline of 
experience and salary expected. Letters 
will be held in confidence and returned 
when through with. Address 


Dapprich Advertising Agency 
Richmond, Va. 
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Two Lancaster, Pa., News- - 
papers Merged 


The Lancaster, Pa., Evening Exami- 
ner and Daily New Era, both over fifty 
years old, were merged on April 12, 
and are now issued as the Examiner 

and Daily New Era. All employees of 
the two newspapers have been retained 
by the paper resulting from the merger. 

The Examiner and Daily New Era 
will be represented in the East by Ham- 
ilton-De Lisser, Inc., New York, and 
in the West by Fisher & Hightower, 
Chicago. 


Alvin I. Gardner Makes a 
Change 


Alvin I. Gardner has resigned from 
The Knapp Company, with which he has 
been connected in Pittsburgh, to be- 
come advertising manager of the Mc- 
Clintic Construction Company and the 
Riter-Conley Manufacturing Company, 
both of Pittsburgh. Mr. Gardner was 
formerly a member of the advertising 
department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, 


Five New Accounts With Red- 
field & Fisher, Inc. 


Redfield & Fisher, Inc., advertising 
agency, is now handling the accounts 

Process Engineers, paper sizing 
rocesses, New York and Montreal; 
bbink & Atkins, nurserymen florists 
and planters, Rutherford, N. j.; Paul 
Beckwith Coal Company, Newark, N. 
].; Harriet yng ompeny,, wholesale 
and retail, ork; and The Apollo 
Magneto Corporation, Kingston, N. Y. 


Golden and Hughes Succeed 
W. C. Hunt 


A. P. Golden is now in charge of 
truck catalogues and periodicals, and 
R. D. Hughes is in charge of car cata- 
logues and periodicals for the Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit. This 
work was formerly under the supervi- 
sion of William C. Hunt, who is now 
with Seelye & Brown Co., Inc., adver- 
tising agency, Detroit. 


Martin V. Kelley Has Patter- 
son Lenz Account 


The new Patterson Lenz and the 
Warner Lenz, both made by the Pat- 
terson-Warner Company, of Chicago, 
will be advertised this year in national 
campaigns conducted through the New 
York office of The Martin V. Kelley 
Company. 


H. W. Moore With Miller 
Advertising Service 


H. W. Moore, recently publicity man- 

r of The Sun and The New York 

trald and The Evening Sun, is now 
associated with the Miller Advertising 
Service, New York. 
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WANTED 


Business Manager 


A_ rapidly-growing ad- 
vertising agency located 
near New York has an 
excellent opening for a 
thoroughly capable and 
experienced man, familiar 
with all details of adver- 
tising agency work. He 
must be qualified through 
experience and ability to 
direct and manage the 
work of a fairly large or- 
ganization. Only those 
having had actual agency 
training and whose replies 
give complete details as to 
experience and salary ex- 
pected will be considered. 
Replies will be held in 
strict confidence. Execu- 
tive, Box 75, care P. I. 

















Wanted 





Director 
of 
Sales Promotion 


and 
_ Advertising 


Such a man must be capable of 
original thinking, to ascertain what 
this company requires to develop 
it to the proportions determined 
upon and be able to execute such 
plans with dispatch. 

Consideration will be given only 
to those with records of proven 
ability. 

This is a connection of rare op- 
portunity for the proper individual. 

Communicate with Mr. Simon 
quickly. 


Cortley Clothes 
COHEN & LANG 


Style Authors 
707-709 Broadway, New York 
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— “MICHIGAN 
ANALYZED ” 
is ready! 

A complete and graphic set of 

charts which portray agricul- 

tural and crop conditions in 


Michigan—one of the six best 
farming states in America! 


We want you to have it if you 
sell farmers in our home state, 
it is yours for the asking! 
The Michigan 
BUSINESS FARMER 


—Michigan’s own farm 
weekly! 


Geo. M. Slocum, Publisher 
MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 














Advertising 


Salesman Wanted 
BY 


THE DETROIT 
JOURNAL 


A “go-getter” who wants 
to build a career on a foun- 
dation of solid, constructive 
salesmanship. 


Write details to 
RALPH C. HORN 
Advertising Manager 
Detroit Journal 
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Frank A. Grady With Wals 
Agency 


Frank A. Grady, foomerty a me 
of the copy staff of The H. M oe 
Company advertising a; agency, , York, 
is now with the les Adverti 


Com of New York, as assistant 
H. M. Ki an 


° esewetter. 

Mr. Grady joined the French 
early in 1917 as chief of a convoy trais 
in the motor transport division. 
he was transferred to the America 
Flying Corps and served as a pilot for 
fifteen months.” 


“Wisconsin Sunday Times,” 4 
New Newspaper 


The Wisconsin Sunday Times is th 
name of a new Sunday newspaper @ 
Superior, Wis., which made its init 
appearance on April 4. Sidney Buchanaa, 
who has been general manager @ 
the Superior, is.. Telegram, % 
publisher of the new Sunda 
per. This new publication 
resented by Hamilton-De Lisser, In 
at New York, and by Franklin P. A 
corn Co., at Chicago. 


G. H. Sheldon Joins Snodgras 
& Gayness 


George H. Sheldon, who has bee 
manager of the New York office of & 
McJunkin Advertising my 
cago, is now with Snodgrass & Gi 
Inc., advertising agency, east 
D. B. Holland, who was also with * 
McJunkin Agency at New York, is nov 
with the Snodgrass & Gayness ageng, 


H. M. Carroll Returns to 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


H. M. Carroll, who was continuoully 
in charge of the advertising departmet 
of the Tractor Bearing Division, Hyst 
Roller Bearing icago, since th 
formation of that “division, until he @ 
tered the military service, has returné 
to the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
is again in charge of advertising. 

4 


Two New Accounts With 
Michaels Agency 


The advertising accounts of the Be 
felden Mills, makers of ‘Mornin 
Glory Silk,” New York, and of the & 
dustrial Engineerin Co., concrete cit 
struction, New Y  § have been par 
the hands of the Seer C. Michee 
New York. 


J. A. Drake With Martin ¥. 
Kelley 


John A. Drake, recently with & 
Ca: apbell- Ewald Co., Inc., adverti 
agency, Detroit, is now with the 

ork office of The Martin V. 
pete Inc., advertising agency, = 
nto, “a 
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To Advertising 
Agencies and 
Manufacturers 








HAT we have satisfied a long-felt want 
on the part of the Advertising Agency 
and Manufacturer of Philadelphia and 
vicinity to get “service and quality” in 
their Ad-Setting has been proven by their 
continuous appreciation of our service. 


Our business is setting ads and advertis- 
ing matter exclusively—we are not regular 
printers, but specialists in ad composition. 








Our equipment is large 
and complete. Type is 
not used for regular 
printing, thus giving you 
clean, sharp electrotypes. : 
AS YOU 

Let us set that next ad WANT THEM 
for you—you will ap- or at your sug- 
preciate the difference en a 
from the viewpoint of pre vey Abe 
dollars and cents and composition. 

its general appearance. 














S. WILLENS & COMPANY 


202-208 S. NINTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


a 


























Advertising Agents Condemn Free 
Publicity ; 


The American Newspaper Publishers Association Summarizes the Cag 
with More Than 100 Advertising Agencies as Witnesses 


EVERE and bitter condemna- 

tion has been visited upon the 
press agent and his practices by 
advertising agents who have ex- 
pressed their opinions of this 
menace to legitimate.‘ advertising 
for the benefit of American 
newspaper publishers. 

The presentment of the adver- 
tising agents’ opinion has beer 
made possible through the work 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

Lincoln B. Palmer, manager of 
that association, believing that the 
opinion of advertising agents on 
this question would form an im- 
portant contribution to the knowl- 
edge of the newspaper publisher 
who desires to fight this evil, 


sent a series of four letters to 
leading advertising agents asking 
for an expression of opinion. 


This series of letters was given in 
Printers’ Ink of March 4, 1920. 

Replies have been gathered into 
a booklet which the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion is sending to its members. In 
introducing these letters to news- 
paper publishers, Mr. Palmer 
says: 

“The replies received, more 
than 100, clearly indicate that the 
agents desire the newspapers to 
close their columins to the free 
space seeker. 

“This may lead the newspapers 
to rid their columns of the work 
of the press agent and writer of 
puffs and discontinue the ruinous 
practice of printing for nothing 
what the press agent sells and for 
which he is paid. 

“There are many instances of 
prospective newspaper advertisers 
being diverted from the advertis- 
ing to the news columns through 
the solicitation of .the press agent 
who demonstrates his power to 
make good. 

“Why the newspaper should tol- 
erate this condition is beyond 


comprehension. Why it permit 
the whole army of press agents tp 
fatten, as they do, at its expeng 
is a good subject for speculation 

“Time was when newspapefs 
printed much free space becaug 
advertising agents asked for it 
but to-day the far-seeing and 
progressive agents desire th 
practice stopped. 

“They realize that the news 
paper sets no value on its spat 
when it gives it away free and 
that there can be no stability of 
rate when the rate is cut 
throwing in reading space fo 
good measure.” 

Specific instances are give 
aplenty in these letters that show 
how the press agent has succeeé 
ed in causing a diversion of at 
vertising appropriations. 

Aside from the realization d 
the evil and the condemnation of 
it the advertising agents have @ 
their replies made several cor 
structive suggestions. The invok 
ing of Federal laws; and a mof 
intelligent co-operation on the 
part of advertiser, agent amd 
publisher are among the sugges 
tions made. 

The opportunity of presenting 
these opinions of advertising 
agents is gladly taken by Print 
ers’ Ink; for it sees in these le 
ters valuable information for- tht 
guidance of all publishers. 

The limitations of space allow 
the presentation of only the fob 
lowing letters: 

HARRY DWIGHT SMITH, PRESIDENT 

OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES: 


“Anything that can be done # 
eliminate the press agent from 
active operations is highly desif 
able. Our Association is on ree 
ord with its members against fret 
publicity methods, as being not ® 
the interests of the public, the 
vertiser or the agency. In stating 
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Greater Syracuse 200,000 


A Great Gain for Syracuse, N. Y. 


1920 Census 
171,647 Population 


An increase of 25.1% over 1910 


Syracuse made great strides in the last decade— 
just as she has done regularly since her incorpora- 
tion as a City in 1847, and just as she will continue 
to do always. 

And the population is of the right kind, too! 
All 100% American. The 171,647 people who 
live in Syracuse, N. Y., believe in their country 
first—but Syracuse is very close to their hearts. 
There isn’t a person in Syracuse who doesn’t be- 
lieve that Syracuse is the greatest city in the 
country—and they’re right, too! 


And The SYRACUSE HERALD, in 
Growth, Has Out-Shined the City 


In 1910, when the population of Syracuse was 
137,749, The Syracuse Herald had a daily circula- 
tion of 30,135 copies, and a Sunday circulation of 
41,974 copies. Now, in 1920, The Syracuse Herald 
has a daily circulation of 44,000 copies, and a 
Sunday circulation of 75,000 copies. 

The City of Syracuse increased 25.1% in popu- 
lation in the past 10 years, while THE EVENING 
HERALD INCREASED 46% in circulation, and 
THE SUNDAY HERALD HAS GAINED 78%. 


And, as always, 
“In Syracuse, It’s The Herald!” 
Daily,3 Cents Sunday, 8 Cents 


SYRACUSE HE RALD 


Foreign Representatives 
FRALICK & BATES, INC. 
Tribune Bldg., Heyworth Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ii. 
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Advertisers Will Please 
Cooperate With the 


BOSTON GLOBE 


Owing to the white paper situation, the Boston 
Globe is doing everything in its power to conserve 
white paper. : 

Advertisers can help by ordering copy early and 
by arranging for their space and giving as much 
latitude as possible on days of insertion. 


The year 1919 was the best in the Boston 
Globe’s history. During 1919 the Globe carried 
11,997,116 lines of all kinds of advertising, com- 


Ope on ahi ak A ates! de Ah ot 











pared with 8,775,469 lines during the previous p 
year. v 
m™ 
In Want and Classified Advertising the Globe has th 
been the leader in the New England territory for 
over thirty years. During 1919, the total number of ne 
Want and Classified Advertisements printed in the gt 
Daily and Sunday Globe was 580,370, the largest er 
number ever printed in the paper in any one year, ac 
and a gain of 69,046 advertisements over 1918. ur 
ar 
The circulation of the Boston Daily and Sunday by 
Globe at the present time is stronger than at any be 
similar period in the paper’s history. During the 
six months ending March 31, the average net paid po 
circulation of the Daily Globe was 286,886; the aver- ap 
age net paid circulation of the Sunday Globe for the be 
same period was 347,149. sh 
The Globe circulation during the month of March, fo 
1920, was: Daily Net Paid, 290,186; Sunday 363,254. sp: 
The Globe’s great strength is within the _thirty- nol 
mile limit of Boston City Hall, where the bulk of ., 
the trade in Boston comes from. This territory has : 
a population of over 2,500,000 people. re 
In considering the Globe's total advertising lineage pul 
it should always be taken into consideration that sev- ae 
eral hundred thousand lines of speculative financial ond 
advertising and objectionable medical and other ad- cur 
vertising was refused by the management during the 
year 1919. fait 
has 
Po: 
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this policy we do not attempt to 
cover publicity which is desirable 
and legitimate news, and which 
publishers should have for the 
benefit of themselves and their 
readers. Advertising agencies 
have particular and unique oppor- 
tunities to convey to publishers 
information that should be pub- 
lished in the interest of the gen- 
eral public. We do not under- 
take to prevent our members do- 
ing that which as good business 
men and citizens, they should do 
in the treatment of news. 

“Anything, however, which 
smacks of the press agent cannot 
meet our approval.” ; 


COLLIN ARMSTRONG, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER COMMIT- 
TEE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION AD- 
VERTISING AGENCIES: 


“Having read with greatest in- 
terest your letter regarding free 
publicity, which is really free ad- 
vertising, I wish to assure you of 
my unqualified endorsement of all 
that you say. 

“I cannot understand why any 
newspaper publisher of intelli- 
getfce and business sense should 
endeavor to curry favor with an 
advertiser and, at the same time, 
unconsciously lower the standing 
and character of his newspaper 
by printing news items for the 
benefit of his patrons. 

“In these days, when every 
pound of news print is rapidly 
approaching a price where it will 
be worth its weight in gold, why 
should publishers give away their 
precious white space and thus al- 
low it to be inferred that the 
space for which they are paid is 
not worth the price they ask for 
it, 

“Now as to the agency side of 
it. This Association is distinctly 
on record to the effect that free 
publicity is no part of the legiti- 
mate service of an advertising 
agency, and any agency that ad- 
vances, as an argument for se- 
curing business, its alleged ability 
to secure free publicity, as some 
of them do, is not considered a 
fair or ethical competitor, hence 
has no place among our numbers. 
Possibly in time agencies that 
make a feature of free publicity 
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“A Good New England 


Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


The 
Meriden 
Daily 
Journal 


The paper with the 
Largest Circulation 
within the City of 


Meriden 


“The Heart of Connecti- 
cut,’ now the fastest 
growing city in the State. 


The Journal 


is an afternoon daily with a 
selling power that produces 
results for advertisers. 


A Three Cent Daily 


Yet it has the largest home 
circulation in the city of its 
publication. 

Many of the largest Local 
firms who know use the 
“Journal” EXCLUSIVE- 
LY in Meriden. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———_-New York Chicago 
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“A Good New England 


Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


Portland 


(Maine) 
Express 


“Big Fellow in Maine Journalism” 


24,300 


Circulation 


Largest Circulation of Any 
Maine Daily 


Larger Than All Other Portland 
Dailies Combined 


PORTLAND 


—the greatest population 
—the richest population 
—the jobbing center 
—the shopping center 
—the society center 
—the vacation center 
—the financial center 


The Sunday 
Telegram 


far ahead of all other Maine Sun- 


day papers. Brings profitable 
results to advertisers. Net paid 
circulation for 1919, 


22,487 
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The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston-_——New York————Chicago 
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service will realize that the more 
free advertising they secure for a 
client the less paid advertising 
goes on their books with the 
logical diminution of their profits, 

“Another point that seems to 
me can properly be made with 
publishers, advertisers and agents 
is that the publication of free 
reading notices is in violation of 
the Federal Law, which requires 
that ‘all advertising matter not 
set as display or under a classified 
heading should have affixed to it 









“advertisement” or an abbrevia- 
tion of that word.’” 
WITT K. COCHRANE, PRESIDENT, 





W. -K. COCHRANE ADVERTISING 
AGENCY OF CHICAGO: 


“No advertising agent, nor 
anyone else, has the right to 
prostitute his profession by using 
‘free publicity’ as a bait for busi- 
ness. But so long as the news- 
papers permitted it, just so long 
were there agents who would 
profit by it. 

“IT know men in this country 
who have made handsome in- 
comes by selling ‘free publicity 
and the more they sold the more 
the legitimate business of the 
agent suffered, to say nothing of 
the volumes of paid advertising 
that were lost to the newspapers. 

“The ‘publicity’ »men educated 
the big advertisers to the free 
publicity idea and in my own ex- 
perience, big appropriations weft 
cut in half because the advertiser 
had been taught to believe that he 
could get the other half free. 
Several years ago when _ the 
Studebaker Company appropri 
ated $80,000 for a quick news- 
paper campaign, and entrusted tt 
to me, at the eleventh hour tt 
was cut to $40,000 because the 
man in control had suddenly 
learned that there was no neces 
sity for spending $80,000. He 
knew I could get at least $40,00 
worth of space free, if I tried. 

“Such solicitation does not tent 
to create confidence in advertis 
ing. It confuses the issue and 
undermines the business of tf 
agent who refuses to employ it 
It destroys the dignity of the 
newspaper and creates contempt 
in the mind of the advertiser.” 
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“At Home” 


Since 1830 


T is almost ninety years since 
the Boston Transcript made 
its first home run, and it has 

been running home ever since. 


The Transcript is a_business- 
man’s paper; it frequents the 
financial districts; it is a fixed in- 
stitution in educational circles; but 
first of all and most lasting of all 
it is a HOME newspaper. 


Under the family lamp it is 
much more than a newspaper. It 
is a good magazine. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Wednesday 
and Saturday issues. 


If you are one of the few good 
advertisers who are not “At 
Home” with the Transcript, look 
through its pages and see what 
good company you are missing. 


National Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New York Chicago Boston 
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Circulation Growth 


The average net paid circulation of the 


Boston Herald-Traveler 


for the six months ended Oct. 1, 1919, was 


230,918 


Its average net paid circulation for the 





six months ended April 1, 1920, was 


246,005 


Its average net paid circulation 
for the month of March, 1920, was 


294,048 


Its average net paid circulation for 


the month of April thus far has been 


299,317 
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STANLEY RESOR, PRESIDENT OF THE 
J. WALTER THOMPSON CO., NEW 
YORK : 

“In our opinion free publicity 
tends to undermine the best in- 
terests of the publishing and the 
advertising business. To be a 
good advertising medium a publi- 
cation must be edited for its 
readers, whereas free publicity, as 
we understand it, always has an 
ulterior motive. This is likely to 
be recognized by the reader to 
the detriment of both the publica- 
tion and the manufacturer. 

“At the same time, we would 
not like to see important commer- 
cial news eliminated through con- 
fusion of it with free publicity. 
Nor would we, as buyers, be satis- 
fied to forego the privilege of 
free publicity for our clients so 
long as the publications grant it 
to anyone. 

“The correction of this evil, as 
we see it, lies in the hands of the 
publishers, and we should be very 
glad to see them make consistent 
discrimination against news items 
whose only excuse is to get pub- 
licity free.” 

W. C. D’ARCY, PRESIDENT, D’ARCY 
ADVERTISING CO., ST. LOUIS: 
“Free publicity, socalled, is 

just another instrument to flatter 

their vanity. The very insin- 
cerity of an attempt to publish 
something under the mask of 
news is so largely understood by 
the reading public who are worth 
while reaching that the intended 
subtle influence is absolutely nulli- 
fied and the fair name of truth- 
ful news and understood adver- 
tising is injured proportionately. 

“Instead of your office sending 
out a polite little letter mimeo- 
graphed, the complaint justified a 
declaration of principles couched 
in terms that do not need a 
Philadelphia lawyer to interpret 
them, and a specified penalty for 
mispractice if continued, and 
signed in red ink so there might 
be no chance of misinterpreting 
the regulation.” 


RALPH HOLDEN, OF CALKINS & 


HOLDEN, NEW YORK: 
“We feel very much as you do 
regarding the practice of free 
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** A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field’”’ 


When You 
Check Up 


your Sales from Adver- 
tising in the North 
Adams (Mass.) Tran- 
script, be sure you in- 
clude in the territory 
covered 

North Adams. . . . 25,000 

Adams 15,000 


Williamstown... . 4,000 
Shelburne Falls. . . 3,000 


Total Population . 47,000 


Besides many smaller 
communities in Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and 


New York State. 


8,000 NET 


(A. B. C. REPORTS) 


Means The Transcript 
reaches FIVE out of 
SIX families in its field. 


NORTH ADAMS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TRANSCRIPT 


Associated Press Membership with Day 
Leased Wire Report 


Member A. N. P. A. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—— New York—— Chicago 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


REPUBLICAN 


LEADS IN CIRCULATION 
30% MORE 


than second paper 


60% MORE 


than third paper 


REPUBLICAN HAS— 
LARGER 


circulation in city than 
total city and country 
circulation of either 
competitor. 


LARGER 


suburban and country 
circulation than com- 
petitors combined. 


HAS LARGEST 
DELIVERED - TO - HOME 
CIRCULATION 


Republican Prints More 


Local display than either com- 
petitor. 

Classified than both combined. 

National advertising than both 
combined. 


Your Advertising Dollars in the 
DAILY and SUNDAY 


REPUBLICAN. 


Will Produce More Results 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———_New York Chicago 
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publicity and the unfair compe- 
tition of the press agent. As an 
advertising agency we do nothing 
along that line at all. Some of 
our clients do, however, and in 
doing so they are not only sup- 
ported by the newspapers but en- 
couraged even to the point of 
solicitation.” 


0. H. BLACKMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
BLACKMAN CO., NEW YORK: 


“Free publicity is not only dis- 
credited in itself at this time but 
it has a tendency to discredit and 
lower the effectiveness of paid 
advertising. Very little of the 
so-called free publicity can even 
be characterized as news. As a 
general thing it resembles the 
small boy who crawls under the 
tent at the circus instead of pay- 
ing his way in at the box office, 

“In order to effectively deal 
with this evil, however, it will be 
necessary to have intelligent co 
operation on the part of the ad- 
vertiser, agent and publisher.” 
FRANK  PRESBREY, 

THE. FRANK PRESBREY CO., 

YORK : 


PRESIDENT OF 
NEW 


“IT am glad you are going after 
the publicity men so hard. Keep 
it up. This free reading notice 
business is only the minor evil, 
The chief evil is in the large in- 
stitutional establishments which 
put over publicity where they 
ought to use paid advertising. 

“Only recently we made up an 
estimate of $150,000 for an insti- 
tutional advertising campaign and 
presumed we were going to get it. 
Along came Mr. Publicity Agent 
who, for a fee, said he could get 
it into all the papers—and he did. 
What they wanted to say to the 
public was said in the news col- 
umns and nobody made anything 
out of it but the publicity agent. 
Even the Associated Press han- 
dled it in good shape. 

“Such is life in the advertising 
business !” 

JOHN L 
AGENCY, 


J. L. CLOUGH, OF THE 
CLOUGH ADVERTISING 
INDIANAPOLIS : 

“IT do not hesitate to express 
myself in accord with your own 
views on this subject. The diffi- 
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- 
The Providence News 


WANTS 


The Acid Test 


If you go into New England give 














The Providence News 


ONE TRYOUT 
That’s Enough 


Nobody who runs test copy in the 
fastest growing New England news- 
paper fails to keep on with us. 


The Providence News Boston Representatives: 


PAYNE, BURNS AND SMITH, Inc. 
100 Boylston Street 
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It 

“Know the Tremendous Pulling pa’ 

Power of Evening Advertising” rez 

of 

In Worcester v 

Massachusetts de 

to 

6é 99 lea 

The “GAZETTE” |] * 

“The Paper that goes home” oe 

The only Worcester daily to make substantial “is 

| GAINS in CIRCULATION in past six months. 4 

| Average six months, ending Sept. 30, 1919, was 26,048 net paid of 

Six mos. ending Mar. 31, 1920... .30,155 Net Paid 4 
1 

Month of March, 3 l 183 Net paid - 

dis 

ADVERTISING COMPARISONS leg 

9 an 

Supremacy of the “Gazette’ fr 
in DISPLAY Advertising q 

First THREE MONTHS of 1920 | 

In DISPLAY advertising—six days against six— sh 

the “Gazette’s” LEAD over the Telegram (morn- un 


ing) was 113,876 lines ; and LEAD over Post (even- it 
ing) was 126,952 lines. 


And it is DISPLAY advertising that brings cus- 





tomers into Worcester stores to BUY GOODS! a 

In NATIONAL advertising, for same period, it 

the “Gazette” LEADS the Telegram (morning) ae 
115,234 lines—and LEADS the Post (evening) ga 
227,360 lines. pu 
“GAZETTE”. 158,144 lines rd 

rad iat x Telegram..... 104,076 lines | 
eo ee Qo Serres 76,244 lines ne 


Compact, Concentrated Circulation, almost 
wholly within Worcester’s immediate Trad- 
ing Zone, produces advertising RESULTS! 


WORCESTER GAZETTE w 


“A Good New England Paper - 
in a Good New England Field!” sa 








The Julins Mathews Special Agency——Boston——New York Chicago 
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culty about this sort of thing is 
that it is deceptive in every way. 
It leads the advertiser to antici- 
pate something which he does not 
realize. It puts into the hands 
of unscrupulous solicitors a 
weapon for securing business up- 
on which they are then unable to 
deliver. It is distinctly harmful 
to the advertising profession. It 
leads to a loss of confidence on 
the part of legitimate advertisers. 
We frequently, however, meet 
with competition along this line. 
Promises are made without re- 
gard to the actual conditions, and 
ina number of cases I have known 
of advertisers who have entirely 
lost out through disappointment 
in realizing on promises that 
should never have been made. 

“We make it our business to 
discourage what we consider il- 
legitimate activity along that line 
and do not ask publishers for 
free space for our clients or for 
rebates on their bills.” 


A. W. ERICKSON, PRESIDENT, THE 
ERICKSON CO., NEW YORK: 


“We believe all free publicity 
should be excluded from the col- 
umns of daily newspapers unless 
it has real news value and is in- 
serted for that reason, and for 
that reason alone. 

“In our judgment, -space valued 
at hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars is wasted annually by using 
it for publicity items of little or 
no interest to anyone but the man 
who sends them out. We re- 
gard it as an imposition on the 
public and the publisher and we 
are heartily in favor of any plan 
that will do away with this evil. 

“Our platform is news, and 
news alone, in the reading col- 
umns of newspapers.” 


JOHN H. HAWLEY, PRESIDENT OF 
THE HAWLEY ADVERTISING CO., 
NEW YORK: 


“It seems to us that the agent 
who makes the broad claim that 
he can get special and additional 
‘free publicity’ puts himself in the 
same class as the applicant for an 
important executive position 
whose principal claim for con- 
sideration is he ‘knows personally 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Recognized by experienced 
manufacturers as the best 
and most stable market in 
the Country for 


Newspaper 


Advertised Products 


One reason for this is in the 
reliability of its newspapers. 


LOWELL 


The center of a great manu- 
facturing section where the 
people are intelligent, in- 
dustrious, well paid and 


content. 
The 
Courier - Citizen 
“A Good New England 


Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


The family newspaper dis- 
tributed directly into the 
home circle in Lowell and 
neighboring communities. 
Carried 675,460 more lines of 


Local Display Advertising in 1919 
than its nearest competitor. 


COURIER - CITIZEN 
NEWSPAPER COMPANY, Publishers 


Lowell, Mass. 


General Representative 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, 
INCORPORATED 

Chicago 


New York Boston 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


Manchester 


(New Hampshire) 


Union and 


Leader 


Morning and Evening 


25,163 


April 1, 1920—P. 0 


“Circulates Everywhere Under the 
Sun in New Hampshire” 


This city is one of the greatest 
manufacturing centers of New 
England and is the business center 
of this State, which is dotted with 
industrial cities and towns. Here 
in MANCHESTER are located 
The Amoskeag Mills, the largest 
cotton and woolen mills in the 
world, with over 15,000 operators. 
Here also is the McElwain Shoe 
Plant, said to have the largest pro- 


PRINTERS’ 


| 


duction of good grade of men’s 


shoes of any plant in the world. 
They employ 8,000 hands. There 
are other shoe manufacturing 
plants here and millions of good 
shoes are made annually. 


Here in Manchester is made the 
famous 7-20-4 cigar In its class, 
once known as the “10-cent cigar,” 
the largest selling cigar in the 
world. 


Remember that the Union and 
Leader covers not only Man- 
chester, but the entire State of 
New Hampshire. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———_New York————Chicago 


| 
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one of the directors and lives in 
his town.’ 

“Our observation is that the ad- 
vertising agent who solicits on 
the basis of being able to secure 
unusual free service does it be 
cause he is unable to deliver a 
full measure of the service that 
the competent agent of to-day is 
paid to perform.” 


ALLEN H. WOOD, 
PUTNAM & WOOD CO., 


PRESIDENT WOOD, 
BOSTON : 


“We do not believe that solici- 
tation on the part of an advertis- 
ing agency is helpful or beneficial 
when it comes to making promises 
of editorial space which does not 
belong to the agent and which 
cannot be promised to a pros- 
pective client or cannot otherwise 
constitute a part of an advertis- 
ing agency function. e 


H. E, 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


LESAN, PRESIDENT H. E. LESAN 
NEW YORK: 

“We think you are acquainted 
with our views on the subject of 
free publicity. We are strongly 
against it as an evil that needs 
correcting. It can usually be 
banked on to rob both the news- 
paper and the advertising agent 
of just so much paid space and 
then fail to give the advertiser 
addicted to its use the results he 
is looking for. 

“As we see it, however, the 
means of correcting it lie largely, 
if not exclusively, in the hands of 
the newspaper publishers rather 
than with either agents or adver- 
tisers. 

“If there is any reason why the 
public should pay for free write- 
ups of people or concerns, I fail 
to see it. But as long as publish- 
ers leave the doors open or de- 
partment heads of newspapers 
solicit contributions from various 
lines of industry there will be 
those both in and outside of the 
agency field who will take advan- 
tage of that fact, and not much 
blame can be attached to them 
for so doing.” 


DAVID G. EVANS, PRESIDENT EVANS 
& BARNHILL, INC., NEW YORK: 
“Free publicity is, in our judg 

ment, the most unpardonable sin 
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MAINE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


VERMONT 


the “Golden Period.” 


Picture this great big workshop of 3,310,000 people 
actually at work and earning four and a quarter billion 
dollars yearly, nearly $1,300 per worker—where else per 
capita is there such purchasing power? 
England Market is reached through the 


Home Daily Newspapers 


Quick Workers 


Place your advertising in the daily newspapers. 
in New England and reap a quick and golden harvest. 
Be sure these fifteen great dailies are on your list. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. R70 and 


Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 7,032 A. Be. €. 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 
LOWELL., MASS. coURIER-CITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 16,975 P. O. 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 15,504 P. O. 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation i8, 407 A. B. 
Population 43,697, with ae "150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 49, 692 A. B. Cc 
Population 100,000 with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Daily Circulation 7,544 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Cir.: Six Mos. 30.155; Mar. 31.783 
Population 190.000, with suburbs 250,000 


DAILY 
GAZETTE 


PRINTERS’ 


More than seven and one-half million people prosper in 
manufacturing. 


NEW 
ENGLAND 


Here are six great states whose industries were never 
before so prosperous, where business was never before 
so good. Capital and labor, the employers and the em- 
ployees in all trades, crafts and business are thriving in 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
RHODE ISLAND 


CONNECTICUT 


This great New 


















Rapid Producers 


Sow 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,418 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELBORAM 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. 

Population 150,000, with chai 220,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 P. 0. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,00 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Brening 
Daily Cir. over 10, 647 A. B. Cane 
Population 30.000, with suburbs 60 
WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.BE 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,00 
PORTL AND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24, 300 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,00 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRES 
Daily Circulation 10,552 A. B. C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 4000 
EACH OF THE NeEwsPAPERS heft 
named is a power in its home com 
munity. 
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practiced by the daily press to- 


ay. 

“I firmly believe that the con- 
tinued acceptance by the news- 
papers of free advertising from 
agencies is caused by ignorance 
of the harm the practice is work- 
ing to all concerned. 

“While from time to time we 
are caused to feel the sting of 
competitors’ offers of free adver- 
tising service, this does not 
trouble us seriously. But what 
does trouble us, and seriously, too, 
is the harm such practice is doing 
to advertising. 

“We are paid for what we do, 
and reason that everyone else is 
entitled to the same reward. 

“So long as the newspapers 
continue to give up ‘free for 
nothing’ space, so long will there 
be found men in goodly numbers 
who will accept of this careless, 
unthinking philanthropy, and 
count themselves among those 
who have profited their masters. 

“The newspapers’ themselves 
are at the root of the evil. If 
they would just arbitrarily refuse 
to accept matter of this kind the 
agencies would quit trying it on, 
just as they have to a large ex- 
tent quit trying on the trade deal 
proposition.” 


WM. ALDEN, PRESIDENT OF THI 
SOUTHERN ADVERTISING AGENCY) 
OF ATLANTA, GA.: 


“In regard to newspaper ‘puffs,’ 
free write-ups and news items 
which are really disguised adver- 
tisements, it is my opinion that 
each individual newspaper pub- 
lisher has it in his own power to 
stop the unholy practice by simply 
not printing them. This may 
make a few firms or individuals 
mad, but my own experience has 
demonstrated that any one who 
Stays provoked for such ‘neglect’ 
on the part of the editor is a good 
enemy to have. 

“As long as some publishers 
and editors are willing to accept 
such news items and give write- 
ups and puffs just so long will 
some advertisers and some indi- 
viduals take advantage of thein. 

“It is absolutely wrong for any 
one to give free advertising of 
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TWINS 


Though not born at the same 
time nor do they look alike. 


THE POST 


EVENING 


TELEGRAM 


The ideal combination for 
results in 


Bridgeport 
Connecticut 


The popular sport in Bridge- 
port is making and spending 
money. 


I. A. Kern, Gass 
54 Metropolitan Towert nae Gas Bidg 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 








Leominster 
(MASS.) 


Enterprise 


The only daily in a progressive 
manufacturing center with a pay- 
roll of about $2,500,000. 


LEOMINSTER makes — men’s 
shirts, worsted suitings, woolen 
yarn, pianos, toys, chamber furni- 
ture, wood novelties, children’s 
carriages, reed chairs, cardboards, 
hair pins, combs, novelties, and 
paper boxes. These are some of 
the things made in 36 of her fac- 
tories. 

The ENTERPRISE gives an au- 
dience to advertisers of about 
everybody in Leominster who is 
able to read. As the city grows, 
the “Enterprise” grows—and it 
always gives results to advertisers. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——--New York Chicago 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


LYNN 


(Mass.) 


ITEM 


A. B. C. statement April 1, 1920 
15,504 
Net paid 


THE ITEM 


is far and away the great daily 


of Lynn 
Lynn is one of New England’s 
greatest manufacturing cities. 
The shoe workers are among 
the best paid of the _ skilled 
workers in the country. Busi- 


ness in Lynn is humming! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York -Chicago 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


The 
Daily Advocate 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Manufacturing—Residential 
Strong Civic Pride and Community Spirit 
A City of Beautiful Homes 


e Population (including nearby towns) 
75,000 


Stamford stands out as an individual 
city of wealth and industry—A fertile 
field for National Advertisers. More 
than fifteen millions are invested in 
manufacturing plants. World Famous 
Yale Locks are made in Stamford. Dyes, 
Chocolate, Pianos are the other impor- 
tant manufactured products. Scores of 
minor industries. Wage scale above 
the average. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———-New York Chicago 
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any kind, and in my judgment is 
just as wrong for any one to ac- 
cept such kind of publicity. 

“Every one should pay for 
what they receive—that is the 
only honest method of conducting 
any business. The idea of giving 
premiums in merchandising has 
about passed away, and it is high 
time that publishers stopped giy- 
ing away space. 

“General advertising agents can 
help educate advertisers not to 
expect such gratuities and to re- 
fuse to be a party in asking pub- 
lishers for any puffs or free 
write-ups. 

“Advertisers are reasonable be- 
ings and will as a rule accept a 
reasonable explanation as to why 
it is unbusinesslike to accept any 
kind of free advertising space.” 


MERLE SIDENER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
SIDENER-VAN RIPER ADVERTISING 
CO,, OF INDIANAPOLIS: 


“Some newspapers actually so- 
licit the free reading notices in 
an effort to get advertising con- 
tracts. This is unfair competi- 
tion for newspapers that have 
taken an advance stand against 
the practice. 

“The present situation amounts 
practically to perpetual motion— 
some newspapers invite free pub- 
licity, other newspapers are afraid 
to refuse it, agents follow the 
course of least resistance and 
offer the material to newspapers, 
while the automobile advertisers 
accept the custom as standard. 

“I believe the reform must start 
in the newspaper offices, and $0 
far as my company is concerned I 


| am ready to pledge loyal support 


| advertising in the guise of news. 


to every newspaper that will an- 
nounce a policy of not running 
free reading matter, provided 
they will enforce the policy with- 
out discrimination.” 


E. B. WILSON OF EDWIN BIRD WIL 


SON, INC., NEW YORK: 
“First: We are advertising 
agents—not dispensers of free 
publicity. 


“Second: It is contrary to the 
ethics of our profession to try t0 
‘work’ the newspapers for free 
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Get this Fact Firmly 
Fixed In Your Mind! 


The New Haven Register 


is one of the Important Papers 


on the list of any advertiser 
covering NEW’ ENGLAND. 


‘NEW HAVEN isthe Largest 
City in CONNECTICUT 
and the REGISTER is the 


acknowledged leading news- 
paper of NEW HAVEN. 


FIRST in equipment; FI RST in news; 
FIRST in the estimation of advertisers! 


The REGISTER carried, in 1919, over One Million 
MORE lines NATIONAL advertising than any other 
New Haven paper. 


The REGISTER carried, in 1919, over One Million 
‘MORE lines CLASSIFIED advertising than any other 
New Haven paper. 


The REGISTER carried, in 1919, over THREE MIL- 


LION MORE lines of LOCAL advertising than any 
other New Haven paper. 


Paid Circulation 28,334 Daily and Sunday 


This is from 12,000 to 20,000 more than the next 
nearest New Haven paper. 91% of this within 8 
miles of New Haven City Hall. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


“A good New England pa 
in a good New England fi field?” 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency——Boston——New York Chicago 
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For 25 yeors 


ile 


has advertised to advertisers 
the greatness of the 


NewEnoland Market 


and the sound sense of tapping 
this oreat market thru 


Newspaper Advertising 


There are today many accounts running in New 

land papere,directly attributable to these act- 

ivities. Tt is gratifying to know, 8s we do in many cases, 

that the Advertisers who have been brought to thie market 

are as pleased to be here asthe publishers were to welaw 
their accounts. 


Advertising Agents And Advertisers 
Would Like To Have Tne Interest Taken and 
The Cooperation Given On Their Accounts 
That They Think They Would Give lf They 
Were Publishersarnd Publishers Repres- 


entatives.—-— Pee do it that way / 


Vest Pocket-Memo Book 


Printer says it will be ready soon; - O+lon the se got lefr. Se send in, 
Most printers are honest -they only if you want & handy vast pocket 
seem to be Liarsy Bert Moses, meme beck. We are wi tling te 
Bitt Loughlin ond Herbert omble the six francs er four 
Hoover always send tor thegr | Million YEN 04 its cost that some 
copy. Less important people ex - time twill remind you of us Team 
pect it to be serit them snyway + mutual advantage. 


The Julius Mathews - Special Agency 
By ds ‘Ave BE 2 it: cr Sed bh 


“Becouse We Know Wew England” 
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“Third: News publicity is too 
irregular and haphazard to ac- 
complish a definite advertising 
result; you must pay for your 
space and tell your story as it 
should be told in order to win. 

“Fourth: If you have genuine 
news, that is, information about 
your business that has a real news 
value, send it in, without trim- 
mings, directly to the newspaper 
editors and they will give it 
proper attention—such attention 
as it deserves on its merits as 
news.” 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND 
MANAGER OF THE 
FOLEY ADVERTISING 

PHILADELPHIA“ 


LEE E. HOOD, 
GENERAL 
RICHARD A. 
AGENCY, INC., 


“The real point for newspapers 
to.consider is this—if they keep 
down the bars to these so-called 
publicity agencies or agents they 
will be developing advertising. I 
am sure that you are well aware 
of the fact that there are men in 
the publicity field who are paid 
extremely good salaries to handle 
publicity, and if newspapers were 
to put a decided check on the 
amount of publicity which is 
given they would be taking a 
step that would build advertising, 
because these same _ publicity 
agents would then realize that 
they would have to become ad- 
vertising agents or that they 
would have to become advertising 
managers and place real advertis- 
ing through an agency.” 


L. E. ANFENGER, OF THE ANFENGER- 
JACOBSON ADVERTISING CO., OF ST. 
LOUIS: 


“It has often occurred to me 
that advertising agencies are 
blamed for practices that are 
really introduced by the publica- 
tions themselves and that the 
agent is often compelled in self- 
defence to do things and promise 
things that he does not approve 
of, simply because the client can 
obtain those things if he went di- 
rect to the publication. 

“Let us take for example the 
case of a new automobile indus- 
try which we will presume is 
starting in this city. Even before 
agency connections are made, the 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


Salem 
(Mass.) 


News 


Nearly 19,000 people every pay day. 
Two cents a copy for the Salem News. 
The News is mainly delivered by carrier 
directly into the homes of this com- 
munity. 

—And this field, the equivalent of a 
city of 100,000 inhabitants is covered 
et oe Paper, The SALEM EVENING 


community of 100,000 
is the population of 
alem and its environs, including Bev- 
erly, Peabody, Danvers, Marblehead, 
etc., and a number of other contiguous 
towns all within a radius of a few miles. 
Salem retail stores do a larger business 
than do those in many cities of twice 
Salem’s size. This is because Salem is 
the market-place for over 20 manufactur- 
ing towns in this field. There are about 
250 separate manufacturing industries 
with an aggregate payroll of over $9,- 
000,000 annually. 
A good buy for advertisers. 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
oston——_——-New York————Chicago 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 

A. B. C. Paper 


Clinton 
(Mass.) 


Item 


A live manufacturing city! 

The INDUSTRIES include 
well-known manufacturing estab- 
lishments, such as Wickwire- 
Spencer Wire Co. and Bigelow- 





= is a 
ple, for that 





Hartford Co. (carpets). Others 
are the Lancaster Mills, Earns- 
dale Worsted Co., the Belle Vue 
Mills, Roubaix Mills, Clinton 
Foundry, Gibbs Loom Harness & 
Reed Co. 

The trading zone (population 27,000) 
includes the following towns: Sterling. 


Bolton, Berlin, Boylston, Harvard, Still 
River, Hudson, North and South Lan 
caster and Lancaster. 


The Item, Clinton’s only daily paper, 


covers this field, and covers it completely. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———_-_New York————Chicago 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


Holyoke 
(Mass.) 
Transcript 


Holyoke, as a market for merchandise, 
is next to the largest West of Worcester 
and is comparable to Portland, Me.; 
Manchester, N. H., and Brockton, Mass., 
and about twice as large as Norwich, 
Norwalk, or New London, Conn. 


Holyoke has one hundred and. thirty- 
four manufacturing corporations. Sev- 
enteen Mills of the American Writing 
Paper Co., Skinner’s Silk Mills, Farr 
Alpaca, National Blank Book, Interna- 
tional Pump Co., Parsons Paper, Whit- 
ing’s Paper, U. S. Envelope, Lyman 
Mills and many others. 


The Transcript pays advertisers. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—_—_New York————Chicago 


To cover the Fitchburg trading 
territory, advertisers must use the 


Fitchburg | 
Daily News 


Fitchburg’s Leading Newspaper 


Member A. B. C. Standard Rate Card 


The Daily News maintains an 
active Service Department which 
is ready to respond promptly to the 
call of any advertiser or agency 
seeking distribution in Fitchburg. 


Its modern mechanical equipment 
makes it possible for the Daily 
News to handle satisfactorily any 
kind of advertising copy. Size of 
page, 8 columns, 12% ems wide, 21 
inches deep. 

JAMES J. DEVINE, Publisher 
National Advertising Representatives : 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York and Boston 


THE G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis 
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newspapers are soliciting — photo- 
graphs and data, devoting large 
space to free write-ups and illys- 
trations of the plant and the 
product and promising still more 
co-operation in order to make 
sure that their publication will be 
included when the advertising is 
put out. 

“This matter of endless free 
write-ups in the automobile in- 
dustry is only one of the evils for 
which the newspapers are respon- 
sible and which is placing a 
great burden on the agencies to 
keep pace with the voluntary 
promises of the newspapers them- 


is not the policy of our 
agency to promise to secure any 
free space whatever for” any 
client. We are opposed to it as 
a business principle. However, 
there are instances where we are 
forced to endeavor to do as well 
for the client as the client could 
do it if he had made his contraet 
direct with the publication. 
“We believe, from the above, 
that you will see and appreciate 
just what the agencies are up 
against in this matter of free pub- 
licity and will appreciate that no 
fast and hard rule can be applied 
at the present time.” 


W. R. MC LAIN, PRESIDENT, MC 
LAIN-HADDEN-SIMPERS COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA: 


“The best way that I can sug- 
gest to discontinue the matter of 
‘free reading notice’ is for the 
newspapers themselves to refuse 
all such matter sent them. This 
is one case where we have to 
hand it to the trade press, as they 
discontinued this practice a good 
many years ago. They still con- 
tinue to publish squibbs in regard 
to catalogues, etc., but the ma- 
jority of them have abandoned 
the practice of free reading no 
tices altogether.” 


THOS. E. BASHAM, OF THOMAS E. 
BASHAM CO,, LOUISVILLE: 


“When a prospective customer 
tells us that other agencies prom- 
ise him a lot of free reading 
notices we get back at him with 
the argument that if the said 
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Springfield, Mass. 


T= are 323 different products 
made in Springfield and their 
annual output is valued at more than 
$125,000,000. Wage scales are high 
and over 28,000 people are employed in 
Springfield industries. 

These figures do not include the 

industries in the suburban territory. 


Springfield Republican 


(3c morning) 


and The Datly News 


(le evening) 


net paid for March 


49,211 


largest circulation in Western Massachusetts 


bene city circulation of The Spring- 
field Republican and The Daily 
News for March was 24,826. There 
are 26,546 families in the city and 96 
per cent of the population is English 
reading. ; 


Try it out in Springfield, Mass., in The Republican 


and The Daily News 


Our merchandising department is always ready to serve 
national advertisers or their agents. May we serve you? 


Kelly-Smith Co, nercaative 


Marbridge Bldg., New York Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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“Ask Headquarters” 


These Agencies 


‘‘Ask Headquarters’’ 
and place accounts with the 


“Shoe and Leather Reporter” 


to sell the Tanneries, Shoe Factories and the Collateral 
Industries making parts, supplies and machinery. 


Geo. Batten Co., Inc. Matos Adv. Agency 

Benson, Campbell & Slaten H. K. McCann Co. 

Brooks, Smith & French, Inc. P. F. O’Keefe Adv. Agency 
T. B. Browne, Ltd. Power, Alexander & Jenkins 


. Calkins & Holden Co. 
Dooley & Brennan Co. 
Erwin & Wasey Co. 


0. 
William H. Rankin Co. 
Jos. Richards Co., Inc. 
Shuman Adv. Co. 


E. N. Erickson Agency 
Fisher-Ruebel-Brown Adv. Tie @eked te 

Agency Thielecke Adv. Agency 
Albert Frank & Co. Carl S. Von Poettgen 
L. 8. Goldsmith Williams & Cunnyngham 
The Gréenleaf Company Wood, Putnam & Wood Co., 
H. E. Lesan Adv. Agency Inc. 


Agency Commission—15% Net 
on all accounts outside of our field. 
Four booklets for Advertising Agencies: ‘‘Ask Headquarters,” ‘‘Motor 


Trucks in the Shoe and Leather Field,” “Selling to Tanneries” and 
“Our Inquiry and Research Service.” Ask for them! 


Shoe and Leather Reporter 


166 Essex Street, Boston 
New York Chicago Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Rochester 8t. Lowia 
Member A. B. C. and Member A. B. P., Inc. 
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cy is not capable of writing 
sufficiently good copy to carry his 
message to the consumer he isn’t 
capable of writing readable free 
reading notices. We tell the ad- 
vertiser that there are only a few 
instances where the agency would 
find it possible to get any free 
reading notices through, and that 
any publication that would run 
free reading notices doesn’t think 
very much of its pulling power as 
an advertising medium. Not long 
ago we lost a good agricultural 
account -because a certain ‘big’ 
agency in Chicago promised a lot 
of free reading notices. But 
when the schedule and free read- 
ing notices were sent out it de- 
veloped that only three or four 
‘weak sisters’ ran the free read- 
ing stuff. The higher class publi- 
cations turned it down. 

“Personally, I should like to 
see not only every member of the 
A. N. P. A. take a firm stand in 
this matter, but every publication 
of every class. So long as some 
permit that sort of thing, the ad- 
vertiser will expect it from the 
agency. 

“The Basham Co. has never 
asked free publicity and will not 
accept any business from any 
concern that will expect us to 
handle an account with that 
understanding.” 


S. A CONOVER, OF S. A. CONOVER CO., 
OF BOSTON: 


“It seems to me if I was an ad- 
vertiser I would rather tell the 
story of my product and tell it 
frankly, with as much force as 
possible, and truthfully, and then 
sign it as manufacturer or owner 
of the product. 

“I think the public nowadays 
has a great respect for any con- 
cern that does this, and I think, 
also, that the public does not like 
to feel as though an advertiser is 
trying to get to them by any sub- 
terranean passages of hidden ad- 
vertising in free reading notices. 
The general reading public to-day 
cannot be fooled. They read the 
newspapers intelligently. They 
read advertisements as much as 
they read editorials, and are just 
as much interested in advertise- 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


Fitchburg 


(Mass.) 
Sentinel 


A Live Town AlLiveCity A Leader 
1764 1872 Always 


Fitchburg, Mass., is so geographically 
situated (50 miles N. W. of Boston; 25 
miles north of Worcester) that it is the 
trading center for a population exceed- 
ing 100,000. This territory is mighty 
prosperous in manufacturing and farming. 
It is one of the large Railroad Centers 
of New England. It is celebrated for 
the manufacture of Revolvers, Bicycles, 
Saws, Machine Knives, Machine Tools, 
tr, Screen Plates, Steam _ Engines, 
Boilers, Steel Horse Collars, Woolens, 
Ginghams and Yarns. 
To reach the workers and the owners of 
these manufacturing concerns—adver- 
tise in the SENTINEL! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——_New York Chicago 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 











Northampton 


(Mass.) 


Gazette 


The Community in which the Gazette 
circulation is prosperous and responsive 
to appeals made to advertisers. This 
city is the seat of well-known educa- 
tional institutions, including Smith Col- 
lege. An important manufacturing cen- 
ter for varied industries employing good 
grade of skilled labor and good wages. 


The “Gazette” is an able local daily—a 
most efficient advertising medium. 

The “Gazette” offers the best medium 
by which advertisers can reach the 
people of Northampton and its rich 
suburban territory. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———_New York———Chicago 
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BARRE: 
VERMONT 


With its granite manufacturers 
all more prosperous than ever 
before, with the workmen re- 
ceiving the highest wages ever, 
and with the farmers in the 
territory outside Barre covered 
by the 


Barre 
Daily Times 


all benefiting by the general 
good times, the 7,000 paid 
copies daily of the Times reach 
a most desirable purchasing 
public. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———-New York Chicago 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


RUTLAND 


(Vermont) 


NEWS 


Rutland’s Only Evening 
Paper 


The News circulation is concen- 
trated in the city of Rutland. 
About all the home people of Rut- 
land buy The News and they buy 
from the advertising pages of The 
News. This is why it is so often 
picked by advertisers as the first 
choice. 

The News gives co-operative 
service to advertisers. It tries to 
help them in every way possible. 
Advertisers seem to appreciate 
the service. 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York————Chicago 
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ments as they are in editorials 

“T can’t for the life of me se 
why an advertiser should camop- 
flage and not come out boldly, 
print his advertisement, and sign 
his name to it.” 


ROY B, SIMPSON, PRESIDENT SIMp- 
SON ADVERTISING CO., ST. LOUIS; 


“As a general proposition we 
are against press agentry in all 
its forms. Personally I hate it 
We have no more right to ask a 
publisher to give us some of his 
space free of charge because we 
are paying for some of it than 
the publisher would have to ask 
any one of our clients to give 
him some of their merchandise 
free of charge simply because 
they were buying other goods 
from them. When we have to 
get accounts by promising free 
publicity as a part of our service 
we will sell out and go into some 
other business.” 


WALTER E. BUNNELL, OF W. H. H. 
HULL & CO., INC.; OF NEW YORK: 


“We are heart and soul in 
sympathy with any movement to 
eliminate gratuitous advertising 
from the newspapers. As such 
‘notices’ rarely accomplish the 
purposes for which they are in- 
tended, and as they frequently 
give the advertiser a false opinion 
of the value of the newspapers 
giving them, we see no advantage 
to be gained by the publishers or 
the advertiser and certainly not 
by the advertising agent.” 


NELSON CHESMAN & CO. OF NEW 
YORK : 


“As far as this office of Nel- 
son Chesman & Co. is concerned, 
we are heartily in accord with 
you in trying to eliminate ‘free 
publicity.” We have to acknowl 
edge, however, that so long as 
‘free publicity’ is allowed in pub- 
lications we do not feel that 
we would be doing a justice to 
our clients if we did not try to 
obtain for them as much of this 
as possible. We might give as an 
example automobile advertising. 
‘Free publicity’ given in this fiel 
as you know, has grown to be al- 
most a menace to real advertising 
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“ he journal that has both corder has, through public- 
a ower and predominant ity, given standing and 
soul in pows . . commercial success to the 
ment to distribution, mark it wholesale marketing of more 
rertising well—for it will serve footwear and more shoe 
As such you well! store accessories—and to 
ish the their trade-marks—than 
are in- i. have all other publications 
quently combined. 
opinion . 
The vast business of foot- 
inte wear built the Boot and 1 eke es 
hers of Shoe Recorder. It started 
nly ‘not building it thirty-eight years And the Boot and Shoe 
ago. Recorder carries its  in- 
; fluence every week to con- 
F NEW The Trade’s correct ap- siderably the largest number 
praisal of the Boot and Shoe of retail shoe merchants 
Recorder’s influence, more reached by any business 
A = even than journalistic enter- paper. 


d with 


— get acquainted with - 


The Boot and Shoe Recorder 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Chicago, 189 W. Madison St. 

Cincinnati, 1st Natl. Bank Bldg. 

Philadelphia, 929 Chestnut St. 


New York, 127 Duane 8t. 
St. Louis, 1627 Locust 8t. 
Rochester, 609 Powers Bldg. 
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an advertisement to men who 
will admit that they. are fallible 


You admit your fallibility—and since 
bushes weren’t built to beat around, 
we may just as well speak plainly. 

Forgetting is a costly habit. Even 
as a spasmodic indulgence it’s quite 
harmful. 

So, an automatic rememberer 
should find a warm welcome in our 
careless, little world. 


\ 


A simple, mechanical device which 
attaches to a telephone, wall,. desk, 
or automobile, enabling you to jot 
down memoranda at the very time 
you think of them. 

A permanent record for appoint- 
ments, notations taken over the tele- 
phone, auto upkeep costs, etc. 

And then, there are special fillers 
for your particular business. 

The AUTO-MEMO is an attractive, 
aluminum case containing a roll of 
good paper. Renewal rolls furnished 
at low cost. 

The price of the AUTO-MEMO is 


five dollars and we sell them direct. 
THE AUTO-MEMO SALES CORPORATION 


722 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Active dealers should ask for further details 
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in the. automobile field, because 
we believe that most of the read- 
ers of any automobile section of 
the newspaper have very little 
confidence in the reading matter 
contained therein. We would 
recommend a thorough house- 
cleaning regarding this field es- 
pecially.” 


ELLIOTT ADVERTISING SERVICE, INC., 
OF ROCHESTER: 


“We do not believe in offering 
something as an inducement for 
an advertiser to place his business 
with us that we or anybody else 
cannot deliver in measured quan- 
tity. Automobiles and theatres 
get free publicity, gobs of it. 
What does this mean? It means 
that while the publisher is telling 
you in one breath that his rates 
are ironclad and unbreakable, he 
is allowing his own representative 
to take an unfair advantage of 
both the agent and his own com- 
petitors by offering free publicity 
and making cuts for this publicity 
and for straight advertising copy 
without charge. The whole sys- 
tem ought to be absolutely 
abolished.” 


WM. T. MULLALLY, PRESIDENT OF 
MACLAY & MULLALLY, NEW 
YORK : 


“Such solicitation does more to 
kill advertising and its usefulness 
than anything that I know of. 
The average reading notice is 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl. It is 
not an advertisement and certain- 
ly it is not the kind of news that 
belongs in the news columns.” 


W. B. FINNEY, W. B. FINNEY ADVER- 
TISING CO., KANSAS CITY: 


“We are glad to say that we are 
most heartily in accord with any 
and all efforts to stop what we 
consider a most illegitimate prac- 
tice on the part of advertising 
agencies that offer to secure free 
space for their clients. We have 
always fought against this ten- 
dency, and our opinion is that it 
not only cheapens the value of 
the product we have to handle, 
but that such free publicity is in 
itself absolutely worthless.” 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


Biddeford 


(Maine) 
Journal 


BIDDEFORD and SACO, from an ad- 
vertising point one city, as there is no 

per published in Saco, gives a com- 
Bined population of 30,000. 

With two of the largest cotton manu- 
facturing establishments in the world, 
The Pepperell and York Manufacturing 
Cos.; also Sears Roebuck Shoe Shops, 
Hodson Shoe, Mechanics Shoe, Diamond 
Match Co., Saco-Lowell Machine Shops, 
large manufacturers of cotton mill ma- 
chinery, and others keep the wheels of 
industry humming. 

The Journal, the | daily in York 
County with Associated Press Service, 
circulates in Saco, Old Orchard, Kenne- 
bunk, W. Kennebunk, Kennebunkport, 
Sanford Springvale "Cape Porpoise, 
Wells, Ogunquit and No. Berwick; the 
territory surrounding Biddeford and for 
which it is the trading center. 

The Journal should be on every Maine 
advertising list. 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 

Boston———-New York————Chicago 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 











Montpelier 


(Vermont) 


Argus 


The only daily in Mont- 
pelier, the capital city of Ver- 
mont. Here are manufacturing 
industries, extensive granite 
quarrying whose workers are 
unusually well paid, and a pros- 
perous farming community, all 
of which contribute greatly to 
making advertising in Mont- 
pelier pay the advertiser. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York———Chicago 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


The Federal Census just completed 
shows a healthy gain in the population of 
Lewiston. 1910 census showed Lewiston 
26,247. 1920, 31,707, a gain of 20%. 


Lewiston 
(Maine) 


Sun 


The Sun also covers Auburn, the 
twin city just across the Androscoggin 
River. Both cities are really one and 
have now a combined population of 
close to 50,000. 


The Circulation of THE SUN, 10,000 


THE SUN 
Is PICKED BY ACCOUNTS LIKE 
Armour 





Swift 
20-Mule Team Borax 
Etc. 
YOUR ACCOUNT SOLICITED 


“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 


New England field!” 


Bath 


The famous shipbuilding city 
Maine’s fastest growing city 


Daily Times 


The only daily paper in the 
county 








Over five- thousand skilled 
workmen are employed in its 
shipyards,— both steel and 
wooden. 

BATH is one of the best 
cities of its size for any adver- 
tising campaign. Its people are 
thrifty, and skilled labor calls 
for high wages. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———-New York———Chicago 
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MALCOLM MC -ALLISTER, MALCOLM 
MC ALLISTER CO., SALT LAKE CITY: 


“Free publicity is a menace, e¢s- 
pecially when it is run by a news- 
paper of influence. It is deceptive 
—unfair to all readers. It is a 
prostitution of news columns, 
and an admission by every guilty 
publisher that his legitimate ad- 
vertising space will not pay with- 
out the ‘salve’ of the free reader, 
It is decidedly unfair to the ad- 
vertising agencies, in that it ‘at- 
tempts’ to ‘give’ the advertisers 
publicity which they should, in all 
fairness, pay for. It is a phase of 
competition which every legiti- 
mate agent decries. The agency 
that offers to serve free publicity 
is merely apologizing for its in- 
ability to write advertising that 
will convince in the space its 
clients pay for. Away with it!” 


R. MAC PHERSON, MANAGER, MAC- 
PHERSON-MC CURDY, LTD., WIN- 
NIPEG, CANADA: 


“For the eighteen years during 
which this agency has been in ex- 
istence we can confidently assert 
that not one dollar. of advertising 
has ever been solicited on the 
strength of being able to obtain 
free publicity of any quantity. As 
Rider Haggard said years ago re- 
garding the members of the legal 
profession so we can say to-day 
with regard to the members of 
the advertising fraternity, “We 
are revolted and scandalized at 
the idea of anyone doing any- 
thing for nothing.” 


THOMAS F. LOGAN, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS F. LOGAN, INC., NEW 
YORK : 


“Especially as we have re- 
frained from the practice of ask- 
ing free publicity ourselves, we 
are hopeful that your present 
educational work will be success- 
ful because it is decidedly dis- 
advantageous to an agency which 
does not offer such facilities when 
others do so.” 

T. Z. MOSER, MOSER & COTINS AD- 

VERTISING CO., UTICA: 

“It is almast a safe rule, to, go 
by to judge a publication as weak 
that will deliberately offer to 
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When the Mail Sergeant Brought 
“The Stars and Stripes” 


A Bit of Correspondence 


66 HE cold wet wind of 

Flanders—a sort of 
elemental barbwire, cut 
deeper - that evening and 
mud holes gaped for stum- 
bling, tired soldiers. It was 
bitter to see.comrades drop 
out. Letters from the folks 
at home had gone astray and 
there was the supreme test 
of the morrow—then the 
Mail Sergeant came through 
with The Stars and Stripes 
—a bagful of morale, open- 
eyed courage and bracing 
humor.” 


’ The Stars and Stripes took 
the place of the letter from 
home in many thousands of 
cases. It put the men in 
touch with friends and com- 
rades; it was the human 
thing that linked up hearts 
while discipline hammered 
out iron will and determina- 
tion. The four million men 
who were together in the 


Army, although scattered 
everywhere now, still find 
their touchstone in The Stars 
and Stripes, which like them- 
selves, has set up life anew 
in the United States. 


The Stars and Stripes still 
carries the light heart that blew 
laughter into the face of death 
when it recorded our proudest 
history and punctuated it with 
rare, good jokes. Its humor is 
a saving now in the less adven- 
turous round of workaday ex- 
istence as it was cheering on 
the weary march or in the 
muddy trench. In its weekly 
bill of contents there is a thrill 
for every pulse and much that 
will shake the public diaphragm 
with honest laughter. 


There are no casual readers 
of The Stars and Stripes. The 
paper touches the ex-service 
man too intimately for casual- 
ness. He’s an adherent; a 
loyal follower. And remember 
there are four millions of ex- 
service men in the United States 
—big earners and good buyers. 
They constitute a specific mar- 
ket that can be reached best 
through The Stars and Stripes. 


Che Stdesiiind Stripes 


200-209 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 


ROBERT E. WARD, Advertising Representative 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Advertising Rate, 25 cents per line. Rate card and samples on request. 


Guaranteed net paid circulation, 60,000. 


Actual circulation each week, 80,000. 
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MR. W. E. POWERS 
FORMERLY VICE-PRESIDENT AND TREASURER OF 
J. C. & W. E. POWERS, NEW YORK 
NOW REPRESENTS THE 
PUBLISHERS PRINTING COMPANY 
207 WEST TWENTY-FIFTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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write up a proposition or take the 
stuff you send them. They are 
not playing fair with their sub- 
scribers, because they are not giv- 
ing them the news they are sup- 
posed to be buying; and a pub- 
lisher who is not fair to his sub- 
scribers does not have as strong 
and sound a publication for ad- 
vertising as he might.” 


Cc. P. HANLY, FERRY-HANLY ADVER- 
TISING CO., KANSAS CITY: 


“In reply to the circular letter 
regarding the practice in which 
agencies sometimes indulge of 
promising free publicity, you may 
depend upon us to do all in our 
power to discourage this sort of 
thing. 

“We do not make any such 
promises in our solicitation and 
certainly do not think that the 
practice tends to create any con- 
fidence in advertising.” 


EUGENE MC GUCKIN, THE EUGENE 
MC GUCKIN CO., PHILADELPHIA: 


“If the newspapers themselves 
—all of the newspapers—would 
take a definite and decided stand 
in this matter, I am of the 
opinion that the practice referred 
to would be dropped immediately 
and permanently. But perhaps it 
is too much to ask the news- 
papers to do things that the 
agents themselves will not do. 
We will continue our opposition 
to ‘free publicity service.’” 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO., CIN- 


CINNATI: 


“We do not believe in what is 
known as free advertising, nor do 
we solicit business with any 
promise of free space in any 
form. We are obliged to you for 
the opportunity of replying to 
your letter on this matter.” 


J. D. JACOBS, DILLARD ‘JACOBS 


AGENCY, ATLANTA: 


“I wish to assure you that this 
agency is in thorough harmony 
with the propaganda which you 
have. been issuing and that we 
highly appreciate your efforts in 
ridding the advertising business 
of the abuses which you have 
mentioned, 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


Waterville 


(Maine) 
Sentinel 


The Only Daily in the City! 


Waterville is a manufacturing center 
with an annual pero of $4,000,000. 
To this may be added the payroll of its 
suburban towns—Fairfield, Oakland and 
Winslow—which is about $500,000 more. 


Waterville has many mills—cotton and 
woolen; iron works, granite and grist 
mills. Here are made axes, scythes and 
other farming tools. 


Waterville. employs more than 6000 
hands that receive good wages and who 
live in good homes and buy g 


products, 


The “Sentinel” is worthy of a buy on 
every Maine list for advertising, for 
IT MAKES GOOD to advertisers. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston ew York Chicago 





Bangor 
Commercial 


“‘Maine’s Best Paper”’ 


14,426 


Largest circulation in the City of 
Bangor (Population 26,660) and the 
Largest Circulation in Bangor’s imme- 
diate trading district, which has a pop- 
ulation of 75,000. 


The Weekly Commercial 
Farmer and Villager 


with its hundreds of local correspond 
ents in the towns and villages of this 
great agricultural territory, has over 
18,000 net paid circulation in this sec- 
tion of Northern and tern Maine. 
Combined circulation of the Daily and 
Weekly “Commercial” is the largest 
Circulation of any Daily and Weekly 
in Maine. 


““A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


The Julius ae Special iiieihi 
Boston————_N York Chicago 
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“A Good New England 
Paper, in a good 
New England field!” 


St. Albans 


(Vermont) 


Messenger 


The Messenger covers not only 
St. Albans but twenty-one towns 
that surround it. 


The Messenger Associated 
Press, well-trairnié orters and 
all the features of a big city daily. 
It has correspondents in all towns 
in northern Vermont and it is 
a paper that will yield much profit 
to advertisers. 
The “Messenger” is “Northern 
Vermont’s Premier Daily” 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———-New York Chicago 


Sales Promotion Manager 
WANTED 


A nationally known office ap- 
pliance manufacturer located in 
Ohio has an opening for a Sales 
Promotion Manager. 

The applicant should be a 
university graduate, preferably 
one who has completed a course 
in journalism and who has some 
knowledge of accounting, or ex- 
perienced as Assistant Advertis- 
ing or Sales Promotion Manager 
in one of the larger companies 
in the office appliance field. 

This is a real opportunity for 
a young man with the necessary 
qualifications. 

Write fully in confidence giv- 
ing age, experience, education, 
nationality, salary, etc., and let 
your letter reflect your ability. 
Address, R. B., Box 73, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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“Please be assured of our 
hearty co-operation and of our 
appreciation of what you are do 
ing to benefit business.” 


ROY S. DURSTINE, BARTON, DUR- 
STINE & OSBORN, NEW YORK: 


“We certainly do not believe 
that the promise of free publicity 
or attempts to obtain it for ad- 
vertisers is a helpful policy for 
advertising agencies. 

“To our minds the line between 
advertising and free publicity is 
drawn very sharply.” 


MARTIN V. KELLEY, PRESIDENT THE 
MARTIN V. KELLEY CO., NEW 
YORK: 


“I certainly do not approve of 
advertising agents soliciting ad- 
vertising accounts on the offer of 
free publicity as a part of their 
services and I do not believe any 
advertising agent will succeed 
who resorts to that sort of thing.” 


H. C MICHAELS, HARRY C. MICH- 
AELS CO., NEW YORK: 


“We have always felt that the 
so-called ‘free publicity,’ aside 
from the small actual value that 
it carries fer -an advertiser, is 
something that should be discour- 
aged not only by the publications 
but by the advertising agents.” 


E, W. CAHILL, CAHILL ADVERTISING 

CO., SAN FRANCISCO: 

“We know. of actual cases 
where advertisers who fell for 
agents’ solicitations with free 
publicity as part of their service 
closed their doors after ninety 
days’ experience with these free 
publicity experts. Like yourself, 
we believe such solicitations do 
not create confidence in adver- 
tising.” 

W. B, RUTHRAUFF, RUTHRAUFF & 

RYAN, NEW YORK: 

“We certainly are __ solidly 
against any solicitation based on 
an effort to secure free publicity 
for a client. 

“In the first place we agree 
with you that it is unethical, and 
in the second place it would mean 
entirely too much work for an 
agency that wants to make any 
money out of the business.” 
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The Dead Line— 


CLIENT of ours, a critical 
A buyer of Printing, recently 
said: “I have always con- 
sidered The Frank D. Jacobs Co. to 
be the most remarkable Printers in 
Philadelphia. At times, they have 
performed the well-nigh impossible.” 


Of course, we’re not gunning for jobs 
of this kind; we merely mention it 
to show that we understand the true 
meaning of the much abused word 
SERVICE. Let us know what we 
can do for you. 


THE FRANK D. JACOBS CO. 


“‘Salesmanship in Print” 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
277 Broadway Sheridan Building 
Phone: Worth 1272 Ninth and Sansom 


15,000 Inches About Rotary 


{ During the last week of February, designated as Rotary week in celebration 
of the fifteenth anniversary of Rotary, 15,000 inches of publicity was given to 
this organization by the newspapers of United States Canada in editorials 
and pure reading matter. 














§ An organization which can command such a large amount of unpurchasable 
publicity must be of men whom it would be worth-while to know and 
to do business with. You can reach these men thru 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Publisht Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 


Bester Representative CHICAGO Aévetinine peeneow 
LLS W. CONSTANTINE Great Britain Frank R. JENNINGS 
31 Bast 1fth St., New York Seupansreon 910 So. Michigan i. Chicago 


THOS. 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 
Subseription price: $1.50 in U. S. A. and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pustisninc Company 
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If one feature 
The Vogue of stands out above 
Historical — in the 
advertising copy 
Copy of this spring it 
is the vogue of the historical note. 
So general is the use of this 
type of copy that it may be said 
to have reached the stage of an 
advertising epidemic. In looking 
through current publications, un- 
less one keeps his mind strictly on 
what he is doing, he is likely to 
imagine himself perusing an illus- 
trated edition of Herodotus or 
the works of Gibbon, Green, Rid- 
path or some other historian. An- 
cient and medieval, Elizabethan 
and colonial figures protrude 
themselves from many of the ad- 
vertising pages. 
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When Printers’ InxK first s 
gested a study of a commodity; 
history as an excellent source of 
advertising material, little did j 
realize how extensively was its 
suggestion to be heeded. But now 
that the historical argument has 
come into its own, who can say 
that it doesn’t make capital copy? 

When the Palmolive Company 
and a few other advertisers hit on 
the historical appeal several years 
ago it was at once apparent that 
they struck an inexhaustible mine 
of advertising ideas. More and 
more advertisers have been tap- 
ping this mine each year. But 
not until recently did the tendency 
become a veritable stampede. 

The present popularity of insti- 
tutional advertising is partly re 
sponsible for the historical vogue, 
We find this illustrated in the cur- 
rent institutional campaigns of the 
Goulds Manufacturing Company 
and the McKinney Manufactur- 
ing Company. One of these con- 
cerns makes pumps and the other 
hinges. Both these articles extend 
so far back into antiquity that it 
may truthfully be said that they 
have contributed to civilization’s 
upbuilding. Certain it is that our 
civilization to-day is more depend- 
ent on these two commodities than 
most persons realize. What more 
logical, then, than to tell the maa 
in the street of their vital impor- 
tance, and to reinforce this argu- 
ment by drawing on history for 
data? A number of advertisers, 
besides Goulds and. McKinney, 
are successfully using this ap 
proach to the consumer. 

Another phase of the historical 
treatment is shown in the Elgin 
Watch Company campaign. It is , 
tracing the evolution of time 
keeping from the period when 
“obelisks of the ancient Orient 
were sacred to the sun-god” down 
to the latest Elgin model. The 
Ingersolls also are dipping into 
history by telling of the evolution 
of their own famous watch from 
1892, when it was originated, to 
the present time. 

Even though the life of the par- 
ticular product being advertise 
does not extend back into history, 
















































often, nevertheless, historical lore 
can be drawn on for atmosphere 
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and for material that shapes itself 
into convincing present-day adver- 
tising ammunition. J. L. Kraft & 
Brothers Company, in advertising 
Elkhorn Cheese, make good use 
of the story of the “Pass of St. 
Bernard.” History in a similar 
manner furnishes data to such 
keen advertisers as Emery & Beers 
Company, Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Company, Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston, Jacob Miller 
Sons & Co., V. Estes, Inc., 
and others. 

Of course, one of the best ways 
to make an advertising ally out of 
history is to go back into the early 
days of the product itself, telling 
how it started, of the first im- 
provements in it, how its popular- 
ity has steadily increased, etc. 
classic example of this method of 
treatment is the present campaign 
of the Aunt Jemima Mills Com- 
pany. Who would have dreamed 
that a few old Southern traditions 
could have yielded so many tell- 
ing arguments for the selling of 
pancake flour in 1920? 

All of which goes to pile more 
evidence on the old saying that 
advertising ammunition is inex- 
haustible, if we will but take the 
trouble to mobilize it. 





The Chains One of the weak- 


ocal nesses of the 
and L chain-store idea, 


Advertising according to its 
opponents, is its lack of a local 
public spirit. They claim that the 
chain systems do little or nothing 
to build up the towns in which 
their stores are located. 

They charge that the chains 
locate in a town after its trade 
has been built up through the en- 
terprise of farsighted individual 
merchants. The chains then trail 
in behind these men who have put 
no end of time, effort, and finan- 
cial investment into making the 
town a_ strong business center. 
Thus the chains reap of the fruit 
of what others have sown. 

Whether or not these charges 
are true, we have no means of 
knowing. Certain it is, however, 
that in many instances some chain 
Stores furnish an abundance of 
evidence to support these charges. 
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We know of one town in which 
there are fourteen chain stores. 
During a recent heavy storm, 
drifts piled up on the streets six 
and eight feet deep. .It became 
necessary for the business men 
to abandon everything else and to 
shovel snow. At the end of the 
day, the business section had been 
pretty well cleaned up, with the 
exception of the space in front of 
the chains. Only two of the chain 
managers had co-operated with 
the other business men in getting 
rid of the snow. It finally became 
necessary for the police depart- 
ment to order the other twelve 
stores to clean up. 

Can you blame the independent 
retailers in that town hereafter 
for regarding the chains as lack- 
ing town spirit? 

And this is by no means an 
isolated instance. From many 
parts of the country come reports 
that some of the chains refuse to 
co-operate with other merchants 
in the matter of closing hours, ob- 
serving holidays, in contributing 
to worthy funds that have been 
approved by the merchants asso- 
ciations and in doing other public- 
spirited things. The reason for 
this is that the chain stores are 
run by salaried managers, who 
have no authority to act outside 
of routine duties. Furthermore, 
they are often strangers in the 
town and have no vital interest in 
work that does not seem to con- 
cern them directly. The welfare 
of the city does not agitate them 
particularly, because they feel that 
in a few months, or in a year or 
two at least, they may be trans- 
ferred to some other place. 

Of course not all of the chains 
are so negligent in cultivating the 
good will of the cities in which 
they are located. A- number of 
them encourage their managers to 
play in with the local spirit, to be 
zood fellows, and to take an ac- 
tive part in any movement in- 
tended for the benefit of the com- 
munity. This is the right plan. 
Business men have demonstrated 
for years that it is wise policy to 
devote part of their time to public 
enterprise. In helping to develop 
their communities, they also pro- 
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mote materially the welfare of 
their own business. 

The chains have won an impor- 
tant niche for themselves in dis- 
tribution, but if they are to win 
new laurels they must do so 
through their own efficiency and 
not by attempting to tear down 
the machinery of an older system 
of distribution. 

If they do not see fit to co-op- 
erate directly with the indepen- 
dents, they should at least refrain 
from poking fun at the older 
order, a practice, by the way, of 
which some chain managers are 
guilty. In one city, for example, 
one of the newer chains in the 
grocery field ran a scurrilous ad- 
vertising campaign, throwing mud 
at its independent competitors. 
Of course, there is no excuse for 
this. 

The chains should do more local 
advertising than is their custom, 
but not of this destructive kind. 
The purpose of their advertising 
should be to help build up the 
town, by pulling more trade from 
the surrounding country. If. they 
did advertise in this way, they 
would be less frequently accused 
of profiting at the expense of the 
independent merchants, who are 
always unstinted in their support 
of community-building advertis- 
ing. 





Men in all indus- 


The Ideal tries have been 
Labor hopefully trying 
Situation all sorts of plans 
for industrial co- 

operation. Owners and workers 


in diverse and various ways have 
striven to bring about that New 
World which would come when 
labor ceased to be a commodity 
and became a means of associa- 
tion for the common good. 
Profit-sharing plans which run 
all the way from that which pro- 
vides for an equal division of all 
earnings between employers and 
employed in the proportion that 
the capital employed bears to the 
wages annually paid, to those 
plans which simply contemplate 
assisting the employees to become 
stockholders or own homes by ad- 
vancing them loans, Work Coun- 
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cils, Advisory Boards, Shop Com. 
mittees, Self Governing Boards 
Industrial Democracy through 
representation by secret ballot 
General Assemblies, all these and 
more are being used in various in. 
dustries by management to keep 
in touch with the wage workers 
and to get their point of view om 
questions of mutual interest. 

The results of these experi 
ments in corporate idealism var 
as much as the methods employed 
Many employers report a new 
consciousness on the part of 
workers of their responsibility, a 
great reduction in the labor ture 
over, a large actual saving in 
erating costs, and better nal 
all around. Others label all th 
newer ideals in management a 
evanescent dreams which will van- 
ish as soon as production over 
takes consumption and the suppl 
of labor exceeds the demand. 

In the midst of an evolution 
such as is now going on in indus 
try, any definite conclusions ar 
apt to be mere guesses at thi 
stage of the proceedings. Ther 
is one man, however, who hw 
what looks like the ideal labo 
situation. Not a worker leave 
his employ unless the grim reaper 
takes him away. Labor turnover 
is zero per cent. Wages are @ 
ways Satisfactory and living cor 
ditions good. There is no colle 
tive or individual bargaining 
There are no labor unions in tk 
industry and walking delegates 
grievances or strikes are wh 
known. The hours are long, some 
times fifteen hours a day, but th 
workers are always happy 
sing at their toil. The produ 
made by this happy manufactu 
is well advertised, and sales 
to a volume exceeding a milli 
dollars a year. 

The manufacturer who fr 
this unusual institution is A. 
Root of Medina, Ohio, the pro 
uct is Airline Honey and his 
ing workers are the honey bet 



































































































































Agency for Pere Marquette 


The advertising of the Pere Marau 
Railroad is in charge of The 
Fulton, Cunningham Company, adverti 
ing agency, of Detroit and Chicago. 
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Type and Pictures 


both talk, but they do not al- 
ways speak the same language, 
even in the same advertise- 
ment. White space costs what- 
ever you have to pay for it, but 
it is worth only what you make 
it worth. To make it worth 
what it costs, type and pictures 
must be visualized together, as 
aunit. Let us demonstrate the 
point in your next layout. 


Ay 


Charles Everett Johnson 
Company 


Design - Illustration - Typography 
State-Lake Building - Chicago 
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When you advertise 

IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 
tion of retailers by including a 
schedule of dealer copy in the 


RETAIL e@aists LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 














CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
If feel that your Letters, Booklets, 
Fol or = Sales Bulletins or your House 
ualies Vaden clas te 
ask me to carry out ‘what 1 suggest. 
JOHN J. LUTGE 
Sales and Advertising Counselor 


263 Ninth Ave., New York City 














OSTAGE 


The 25¢ monthly a that 
tells how to transact business b' 
mail—Advertising, Selling, Co 
lecting, Catalogs, Booklets, Cir- 

culars, Letters, Office Systems, Money 

Saving Ideas. Since 1916 the*ofhcial 

magazine Direct Mail Advertis- 

ing Association. 6 mos. $1; | year 
POSTAGE 18 East 18th St., New York City 





THE RICHEY 
DATA 
SERVICE 


You can prove 
know the ion on 
sales, advertising and 
business conditions with these convenient pocket 
data sheets. Ask for the bulletin and literature— 
sent free. THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 

) RDS 1 403 Meridien Life Bidg., indianapolis, U.S. A, 








Save Demonstration 


Expense 


Let motion picture films 


do the work. Screen 
the story of your product 
in windows, stores and 
offices. Take your mes- 
sage, visualized, direct to 
your prospect. Send for 
our folder. 


“Seeing Is Believing” 


Commercial Publicity Film Co. 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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National 
Lead Report on Foreign 
Trade 


HE annual report of the Na 

tional Lead Company, New 
York, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, shows net earnings 
of $4,632,560, and surplus after 
dividends of $1,894,058. 

In his report to stockholders 
President Edward J. Cornish says 
in part: “The showing for the 
year is quite satisfactory. In con- 
sidering it, however, we should 
bear in mind that the period of 
readjustment to peace conditions 
is not yet passed. As yet high 
prices do not appear to have 
checked consumption, but condi- 
tions are abnormal and unstable. 
The company, therefore, must con- 
tinue its conservative policy, keep- 
ing itself strong financially and 
endeavoring to meet, successfully, 
each problem that arises. 

“Prior to the war we enjoyeda 
considerable export trade to Ew 
rope. During the war we estab 
lished the National Lead Com- 
pany of Argentina, located at Be 
enos Aires. The business of this 
last company has been profitable, 
We believe that war conditions 
have enabled us to make our 
goods known to South Americaf 
consumers, and that the superior 
quality of our goods will enable 
us to hold this trade. The dis 
turbed condition of European cot- 
roders has created a very large 
demand for our goods during the 
past year, which we were unable 
to supply because of our inability 
to supply the domestic demands. 
We are unable to foretell the fu 
ture of this export trade. Wages 
have nominally increased in Ew 
rope, but are paid in depreciated 
money. International trade is com 
ducted on a gold basis. We will 
therefore, be handicapped in im 
ternational commerce by thé 
cheaper labor cost in Europé 
measured in gold.” 


James J. Donegan, recently dit 
charged from the Navy, has joined the 
staff of Doremus & Co., Inc., adve 
ing agency, New York. 
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future. Address C. J., Box 72, care of Printers’ 


Wanted — 


Agency Copywriter 

Somewhere there is a man who can better him- 
self materially in his chosen work. He is one 
who believes in the necessity of a clear analysis 
of a product, a market or a plan and then writ- 
ing straight forward copy-—one whose abilities 
will meet with those of a similar calibre. Such 
a man will find congenial surroundings in a city 
of 500,000 with an advertising agency of 
national repute established over 20 years and 
handling none but accounts of the highest type. 
This man will receive a compensation satis- 
factory to him with adequate provision for the 


Ink. ; 
































The 
LEGI 


Official 2 i. 
Publication of i LEGION 








announces 
Rate Card No. 5—In effect May 1, 1920 
$3.00 per line. May to December issues 1920. 
Based on guaranteed net paid circulation of 600,000 
And subject to change without notice. 


The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly 
Owned and published exclusively by The American Legion 
Publication Office: 627 WEST 43d ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















H. D. CUSHING, Advertising Manager 
RHODES & LEISENRING, Western Representatives 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 










































































The Little 





Ap 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


“TJAVE you ever noticed,” ob- 
served a correspondent of 
the Schoolmaster, “how self-satis- 
fied and tractable a man is after he 
has been well-fed? On the other 
hand, is it not true that you se- 
cure only one-half of a man’s at- 
tention when you take up a prob- 
lem. with him while he is under 
‘ the roof of his own establish- 
ment ? 

“He feels more at home there, 
but his mind is divided; he may 
appear to be listening to you, but, 
all the while he is thinking of 
the projects of the day and of his 
plant. More than likely he is 
frequently interrupted when you 
are trying to sell an idea or an 
advertising campaign. There is 
nothing more disastrous than to 
have the train of thought thrown 
off the track by a sudden voice 
at the door, interrupting with: 

“*Please, Mr. Jones, you are 
wanted on the wire.” 

“T really believe that advertis- 
ing campaigns could be ‘put over, 
with minimum change and trouble, 
if material was submitted else- 
where than the factory—even if 
it is by appointment at a local 
hotel—anywhere, away from the 
grind of the office. 

* * * 


“A case in point. An agency 
recently engaged a large, private 
dining-room at a New York 
hotel, and the executives who 
were to pass on submitted plans, 
copy and illustrations, were in- 
vited to the city to dinner and a 
get-together pow-wow. These 
men were cold, unsentimental 
down-east manufacturers and it 
had always been a wild hazard to 
get their approval on a year’s cam- 
paign. Changes in copy and illus- 
trations, as submitted at the plant, 
were many and exasperating. 

“On this occasion, the entire 
campaign was placed upon easels 
and on bulletin boards in the din- 
ing-room. A good course dinner 
was served, stories exchanged and 


everything but busirfess discussed. | 


A toastmaster presided and kept 
things going. 

“Then the agency man dis 
played the campaign and ther 
were practically no changes. The 
entire schedule went through 
‘with bells on’ and everybody 
seemed happy. 

“There were no_ interruptions, 
no contrariwise problems to wedge 
in. Concentration was possible 
with every man’s vest fitting a 


little snugly from the dinner, 
Not a bad idea, eh?” 
* * * 

Manufacturers, during thes 


days of profiteering, have been 
called upon to face dealer-con- 
sumer problems of a unique char 
acter. 

The Schoolmaster knows of one 
striking example, and the ingenv- 
ity of the advertiser saved th 
day. 

A very popular and long-stand- 
ing washing powder has no 
raised its price on the five-cent 
package, but professional investi 
gators, sent out over certain sus 
pected territory, discovered that 
grocers were deliberately raising 
the price to the consumer and 
with no manner of explanations 
As much as one hundred per vent 
profit—and more—was being 
made. Five-cent packages weft 
sold for nine cents. 

But there was a delicate posi 
tion to face. To have these road 
men go to every grocer and raist 
a rumpus might earn the dit 
pleasure of the dealer. In add 
tion to this, it would be well nigh 
impossible to cover every distribe 
tion point. 

In the meanwhile, .a_ grea 
wrong was being done the cot 
sumer. Housewives, accustomed 
for generations to pay a set pritt 
had that price almost doublet 
with absolutely no explanation d 
any kind from the manufacture. 
It was obvious that the reactio 








might be extremely bad and th 
prestige of the product damagel 
Dealers themselves are grumpy 
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WANTED 


High Grade Sales- 


Executive 


who has had full and successful experi- 
ence in the national distribution of 
grocery specialties. He will direct the 
sales and advertising of nationally ad- 
vertised and distributed grocery special- 
ties for one of the largest concerns of 
its kind in the United States. Full au- 
thorities and full compensation *to the 
able man with the proved capacities. 
The established quality of the product, 
with every facility of capital and equip- 
ment, assures bigger development for 
the big man with the grasp of a great 
and growing market—he must be a 
man of vision to match the scope of a 
great enterprise. Write fully with the 
assurance that your letter will be 
treated in absolute confidence. Address 


W. C. D’Arcy, President 


D’Arcy Advertising Company 
International Life Building St. Louis 
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600 TALKING POINTS 

and Selling Arguments. An encyclopedia in 
serial form of tested, sure-fire answers to all 
principal objections salesmen have to answer. 
Nothing like it. One out of many money-in- 
pocket 1920 features of the BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER—the Magazine of Business 
Training. Edited by A. F. Sheldon. Famous 
contributors Brass tack departments. 3 
months’ trial, 25c 

ieeielional Business Science Society, 
Dept. 52, 36 So. State St., Chicago, 

Illinois, U. 8. A. 


10,000 Letter Heads $25.00 


ity printing. Dust proof packages 
PER CENT SAVING AND BETTER 
LOOKING LETTERS. Send for samples. 


Sprinkle Brothers, Printers 
Martinsburg, West Va. 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 34% x6% in. $10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.00 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 12.50 
Each additional thousand 4,50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in... 16.00 
Each additional thousand 6.00 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 

525 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 


PALLEN’S “MASTER” 
MAIL ORDER DEVICE 


Will positively pull more subscrip- 
tions, renewals, classified and pro- 
duce more cash mail orders at less ex- 
pense than any other method in ex- 
istence. Send for a live sample. 


J. Pallen & Co., Columbus, Ohio 



























































ED. HAUBRICH 


No W. 34 ST. NEW YORK 








Mail Order 


ADVERTISING 







Twenty-seven years when 

started to write mail- ~ a advertis- 
ing, it was in its infancy. To-day 

is only in its early childhood. There 
are opportunities almost completely neg- 
lected even now, in numerous lines, 
numerous countries and numerous Jan- 
uages. Investigate! 220 West 42nd 
t., New York. Phone: Bryant 5907 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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and resent interference with what 
they term their own affairs. 

And here was the quite simple 
solution, as explained by the ad- 
vertising manager who _ himself 
took the reins in his hands: 

Street-car cards and newspaper 
advertising began to appear in 
those localities where known 
profiteering was in progress. 

This advertising carried a few 
lines of text only and a line repro- 
duction of the familiar carton, 

The gist of the message to the 
public was: “Here is a product— 
one of the very, very few—that 
has not raised its price, before or 
after the war. You, Mrs. House- 
wife, can purchase it at the same 
old five-cent price.” 

The advertising was signed by 
the manufacturer. 

Nothing was heard from the 
dealer, but one week later the 
profiteering stopped. 

* * * 


From time to time, the School- 
master is impressed by the fact 
that it is not always the elaborate 
and expensive advertising idea 
that meets with the most spec- 
tacular success. In other words, 
an exceedingly homely and inex- 
pensive scheme will often make 
a resounding hit. The idea is the 
thing. 

It was a mother, with a little 
brood of youngsters who brought 
the Schoolmaster’s attention to a 
single-leaf envelope-enclosure and 
counter-distribution idea that is 
just now going the rounds. 

“This is very clever,” she said, 
and with considerable enthusiasm, 
“it is unlike most advertising. 
My children look for these and I 
must say I like them myself.” 

Huyler is issuing the series re- 
ferred to. Printed on quite ordi- 
nary stock and in black ink only, 
the cost is economical to a de- 
gree. “The Adventures of the 
Taffy Family” is the general head- 
line and every page is a chapter. 

The illustrations show ani- 
mated bon bons and sweetmeats 
in general, with now and again a 
rollicking ice cream soda, pos- 
sessing arms and legs and an 
affable face. 

To the seasoned advertising man, 
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the verses accompanying the pic- 
tures might appear rather crude, To— 
but the public likes them and what . . 
more can be asked? Circulation Managers : 
This is one of the character- CHANGE in policy by our 
istic poems: magazine, a national month- 
ly, leaves available for an 
It proved to be so lonely executive or semi-executive posi- 
or the Taffys after that, tion on magazines or newspapers, 
That mother only stopped to buy a young woman who has shown 
A nice Manila hat. marked ability in securing new 
They commandeered a pirate bold, subscription agents, stimulating 
Who sailed a Gravy Boat, the work of old agents, and in 
They went to Floating Island, developing new fields of circula- 
And other parts remote. tion. She is also experienced in 
securing circulation by mail. 
They stranded on a Now Bar, Proofs of her ability are available. 
And thought they’d die at first, Address C. O., Box 77, Printers’ Ink 
But Huyler’s Cocoa saved the day 
And quenched the awful thirst. 
Thy, oes ups they —. off. 
ey cried: “ we could get 
To Huyler’s for a sandwich is GEORGE SETON THOMPSON Co. 
We wpulest mins Ge wet. Sales Promotion Literature 
On the back of every card is a Planning—Copy and Art— Printing 
sale appeal of an unusually prac- Colorgrams—House Organs 
tical nature, as, for example: Booklets—Catalogs 
122 WEST POLK STREET 
If you’re thinking of having a party Phone, Wabash 7316 CHICAGO 
or the little friends you know, 

















The COART STUDIO 


This Organization has been formed 
ny eoperionienh and practical artists 





o are specialists in the creation 
and execution of Lettering & Design 





110 WEST 40* ST. N-Y- wr TEL. BRYANT 4799 
v 








Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 18,00 Dal 


Afternoon Paper, Selle for 2 cents 
Carries over a page of want advertisements 














“GIBBONS Knows CANADA" | 
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———— EEE 
AT YOUR SERVICE— 

A WOMAN COPY-WRITER 

er ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


AM a young woman, brought up in 
newspaper and magazine field. I 
write and layout business—getting 

advertisements, letters and folders; have 

specialized for ears in mail-order 
work. I am now doing promotion work 

on a national magazine but desire a 

broader field. Some agency desiring a 

woman’s angle on their clients’ sales 

problems or some advertiser who wants 
result-producing copy and efficient as- 
sistance should be interested in having 

a talk with me. 

Address P. H., Box 76, Printers’ Ink. 














"Dap iitit ‘sf 
Detroit, Mich. 

Read by 10,000 Retail Building Material 

Dealers. Applicant for A.B.C. membership. 


A live trade paper that—well, read our 
page in April Ist issue of Printers’ Ink. 


Office Wppliances 


the field of office equipment 


More than 315 manufacturers making use of 
every issue. Send 2 cents for sample copy. 


417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
New York Adv. Office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Its readers construct, equip and maintain, 
office and apartment buildings. They buy 
vast quantities of materials, equipment and 
supplies for this work. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 
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We not have it at Huyler’s, 
here many goodies grow? 
Bouillon in little cups, 
Sandwiches, the best, 
Just tell them what you'd like to have 
And they will do the rest. 
Favors for the table, 
Mints of every kind, 
And oh, such luscious things to drink, 
That nowhere else you'll find. 
The very name of Huyler’s 
Makes every kiddie say: 
“I can hardly wait for the party, 
I wish it were to-day. 


The moral seems to be that un- 
conventional ideas, a little off the 
beaten path, not only attract many 
people, but need no extravagant 
embellishment of fine paper and 
three-color plate-making. 





Lilly and Griffen With Mid- 
Continent Agency 


George A. Lilly, recently with the 
Tenison Packing Company, Dallas, Tex., 
is now in charge of the sales and mer- 
panting department of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Advertising Agency, Inc., Dal- 
las. Mr. Lilly was at one time with 
the aay vend Packing Company. 

Ww. . Griffen, formerly with the 
Denver Times and the Pueblo, Colo., 
Chieftain, and recently in charge of 
War Camp Community Service - activi- 
ties, is now manager of the Houston, 
Tex., office of this agency. 





Three New Accounts for 
Hoyme 


The erman Cushion Tire Co., Inc., 
New York, has put its advertising ac- 
count in the hands of Robert Hoyme, 
Inc., also of New York. 

The Hoyme agency has also secured 
the accounts of the Corn Belt Packing 
Company, Dubuque, Ia., and the Reeves 
1. Cleaner Company, Milford, 

onn. 




















about Advertising 
on Western conditions A necessity 
for progressive men $200 « year 


WESTERNADVERTISING 


Le Nouvelliste 


of Lyons 


The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. 














When the East 
Réaches the West 


LOS ANGELES 
EVENING HERALD 


DAILY CIRCULATION 
123,305 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED: A goo LETTERER. 
ALSO RETOUCH 
HOWARD- WESSON CO. 
ARTISTS AND ENGRAVERS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


HARDWARE CATALOG COMPILER 
Give age, experience and salary desired. 
Marshall-Wells Co., Duluth, Minn. 








ADVERTISING CUT SERVICE 


A man or woman familiar with the de- 
tails of an advertising cut sefvice. In 
answering state briefly your bilities 
and an Hy expected. Apply Box 840, 
Printers’ Ink 


OPPORTUNITY FOR AD SALESMAN 


A new and successful industrial maga- 
zine wishes an eastern representative, 
on commission, or will sell an interest 
to the right man. Address “Industrial,” 
Box 832, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


is wanted by one of the leading national 
agricultural journals of the country for 
our eastern territory; must know this 
field and live in New York City. Pre- 
fer young man 25 to 35 years old. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for the man who 
wants to connect up with a big growing 
national farm magazine. State salary 
expected, with past experience. Address 
Box 841, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Manager for Bettér Business Bu- 
reau of Philadelphia “To promote 
honesty, truthfulness and depend- 
ability in advertising and merchan- 
dising” now being organized in 
Philadelphia. Splendid opportunity 
for a man of intelligence, tact and 
executive ability to conduct an or- 
ganization of importance, develop 
a life work which will be inher- 
ently valuable to the business com- 
munity, and which can be made 
correspondingly valuable to him- 
self. Write fully to 


The Better 
Business Bureau 


239 S. Camac St. 
Philadelphia 











Trained newspaper man needed for old 
established trade paper. One who has 
had some selling experience preferred. 
Permanent, desirable connection A a 
for the right man. Box 837, Printers’ 


ADVERTISING CHECKER 
Experienced Advertising Clerk for night 
work in office of large newspaper. 
Hours 2 A. M. to 9 A. M. Highest ref- 
erences roquied, Apply, in orreen or 
by letter. A. Room 200, 32 
Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED. Corporation Magazine Ex- 
oer with good Stalls ncluding. salary 
ability. rite detai includin 
information. TOLL CATE OF 
MAGAZINES Be ny a A 
and Developed), 42 West 39th, New 
York. Greeley 3725. 


ACCOUNTANT 
WANTED 


Accountant wanted in advertising 
agency, qualified to supervise general 
accounting, establish systems; experience 
in advertising work highly desirable, 
but not necessary. Permanent position. 
State age, references, salary expected, 
and full particulars. Box 834, Z. 




















A Real Present 


As well as a real future for 
a real 


Advertising Salesman 


with experience in the trade or 
technical paper field 


A long experience is not 
necessary, but a young man’s 
ability to grasp the field of a 
technical paper is. 


He should believe in the busi- 
ness paper as an advertising 
medium, and should have an 
engineering mind. Possibly the 
man we want feels that his 
present connection does not or 
will not grow with his ability 
and that he can handle bigger 
business. 


Write fully. Your letter will 
be held in strict confidence. 


Box 862, Printers’ Ink. 
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Opportunity for high-class artist to 
open studio in Canada in conjunctiou 
with direct by mail atlvertising agency 
and printing plant. Big business as- 
sured. Details of management taken 
care of. Only art production required. 
For particulars write and state pres- 
ent connection. Box 861, Printers’ Ink. 
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Due to rapid expansion, publisher of a 
group of trade journals has several open. 
ings for men of more than ordinary 
ability and experience in editorial and 
advertising work. In replying state age, 
previous connections and which branch 
of work you believe yourself best suited 
for. Location New York. Box 835, P. 1. 





A large manufacturing plant, located in 
New England, needs services of two 
bright young men; one to handle details 
of production of advertising material, 
the other to assist in creative work prin- 
cipally. Fair salary to start, good op- 
portunities. Address with full details, 
salary desired at start. Box 854, P. I. 





COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 
Upstate, N. Y. Agency, five years old, 
growing fast, needs real copy and layout 
man. Agency experience or experience 
as Adv. Mgr. of National Advertiser es- 
sential. Show what you have done— 
not helped to do—sell us in your first 
letter; state salary and give references. 
Address Box 853, Printers’ Ink. 





To a Certain Literary-Inclined Young 
Man: 


He is between 20 and 23 years old, 
clean cut, and ambitious. He is not an 
experienced writer, but has a_ knowl- 
edge of good English, originality and 
natural liking for writing, backed by 
enough practice to enable him to de- 
velop rapidly. 

We want him in our advertising de- 
partment to assist in writing publicity 
and booklet copy. We offer him the op 
portunity to learn the practical applica- 
tion of his writing talent, and a future 
that is limited only by himself. 

If you are this young man, sell your- 
self to us in your first letter. Tell us 
your age, qualifications, experience, and 
salary expected. Box 849, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


Wanted at once on small daily, where 
ad-writing ability, energy in selling same 
and experience in placing small as well 
as large contracts are essential. No in- 
side or detail work; only copy-selling 
man wanted. Should be experienced in 
selling feature advertising. Steady 
situation. We want a man who can take 
over the local advertising, handle it as 
a department and make a success of it. 
No limit to earnings, as we pay on per- 
centage basis. Give full details regard- 
ing qualifications, references and draw- 
ing account desired. Address Box 839, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Commercial Artists 


We need two high-grade men;., practical, 
experienced people who can visualize 
and execute in modern technic, make 
layouts and originate stuff that will get 
across. Permanent positions for men 
who are competent, aggressive and am- 
bitious. Salary commensurate with 
uality of work. Conditions excellent. 
odern studio specially built atop this 
roof. Thriving city. onderful climate. 
Forward samples and state your whole 
story in first letter. Calvin Stanford Ad- 
vertising, Connally Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











SALESMEN—One for Manhattan and 
one for New England. High-class men, 
thoroughly familiar with advertising 
and merchandising methods. Capable 
of approaching ona selling national ad- 
vertisers a patented advertising proposi- 
tion now in use by the largest manu. 
facturers. Men who can sell quality, 
not price. State experience fully. Salary 
or commission. Box 843, Printers’ Ink. 





EXPERIENCED 
COPY WRITER 


Rapidly expanding copy service depari- 
ment two daily newspapers and farm 
paper requires capable copy writer who 
can visualize selling possibilities of a 
proposition, prepare plans and copy for 
clients, also direct efforts of second copy 
writer and artist. Work conditions and 
opportunity excellent with strong com- 
pany. State starting salary. ubmit 
samples and full details first letter, 
Manager Service Dept., Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





WANTED—A real sales developer. I 
want a young man to work in our Gen- 
eral Sales Department who is big enough 
to develop a Sales Promotion ivision. 
He must be able to write copy, handle 
layouts, design sales booklets and work 
with our atverions agency. 

As soon as he learns our particular 
business, I want him to be able to in- 
vestigate certain fields and report on the 
sales possibilities. 

He must have the sales instinct and 
be able to recognize and develop from a 
single idea new markets. 

erhaps I am wrong, but I feel that 
a man with newspaper experience will 
be the best raw material. Experience 
in advertising or in newspaper reporting 
will help. 

This position will pay between $250.00 
and $300.00 per month, depending en- 
tirely upon the man. Around this man 
I hope to build a real Sales Promotion 
Division. 

Tell me all the intimate details about 
yourself and enclose with this a small 
photograph or poe 

Our plant is in Cleveland and we will 
be glad to pay expenses for the right 
man to come to see us. Give me, how- 
ever, complete information in your first 
letter, Address Box 829, Printers’ Ink. 
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tied COPY WRITER AND LAY- 

MAN, retail store experience. 
adoruse salary, splendid opportunity 
for man _ of 
Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


initiative. Box 857, : 





sateen’ <7 and BUSINESS 
AGER for 


THE MARYLAND FARMER : 
Less than two years old, this publication 
is fast becoming the dominant factor in 
the State. Circulation now reaching one 
of every three farm homes. Experi- 
enced farm paper man has an opportu- 
nity to grow up with organization in 
future plans for extensions and develop- 
ment. Give full particulars as to past 
connections, character of work, age and 
salary to start. No interviews, all re- 
plies confidential. The Maryland Farmer, 
Baltimore. 


ADVERTISING WRITERS 

Can you write es ee and con- 
vincing English easil you can 
you have the principal 1 SM: 3 for 
this position. Here is an opportunity 
to develop as far as your ability will 
carry you in promoting the sale of ad- 
vertising. This is the right opening 
for a young newspaper writer who 
wishes to go into advertising or for a 
man with one or two years’ of varied 
copy experience who wants to demon- 
strate his ability to make one proposi- 
tion go. Answer by letter only; make 
it complete and send sample of your 
work. G. B. Macdonald, 405 Kesner 
Building, Chicago. 





Experienced 
Advertising Manager 
For a Large 
Retail Store 


A man of experience, good 
judgment and enthusiasm wanted 
to take charge of the advertising 
department of this store. 


He should have an_ intimate 
knowledge of retail advertising, 
copy writing and make-up. 

An excellent opportunity awaits 
the right man. 


Write, with full details, to 
Mr. Louis S. Hutzler, 


Hutler Brothers Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
With New York Agency 
In order to expand by handling more 
general accounts, an old _ established 
agency will consider taking on a man 
with some high-class service accounts. 
Write Box 860, Printers’ Ink. 





Prominent trade paper in* the men’s 
and boys’ wearing apparel field desires 
two or more advertising solicitors. 
Good opportunity for alert young men 
who have had experience in trade 
paper advertising. iberal commission 
with drawing account. Good leads fur- 
nished. Address, giving full particu- 
lars of experience, Box 859, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Trade journal editor required in semi- 
technical field. Must be facile writer, 
thoroughly equipped to originate and de- 
velop live matter in a new field. We 
are seeking a man of character‘ and 
ability who would welcome an oppor- 
tunity which holds promise of advance- 
ment and a permanent connection with 
a well-established, responsible organiza- 
tion. Box 838, Printers’ Ink. 


a 





Artist—Young man with agency ex- 
perience. Familiar with plate work and 
able to letter. Permanent position in 
advertising department of large manu- 
facturer. Good salary and opportunity. 
State age, experience and initial salary 
expected. Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 











A Railroad 
Ticket Printer 


qualified by experi- 
ence with men, ma- 
chines and stock to 
assume the manage- 
ment of a large plant, 
meet customers and 
make estimates, can 
learn of a position by 
submitting complete 
details: age, married 
or single, past and 
present employers, ref- 
erences, salary re- 
ceived and expected. 
Correspondence strict- 
ly confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 848, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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CIRCULATION MANAGER. A money- 
making opportunity for a young man 
or woman who has circulation ideas 
and is resourceful. Address Post Office 
Box 289, Grand Central Station. 


WANTED Immediately man to secure 
advertising. Monthly magazine of liberal 
art and literature. Experience in peri- 
odicals essential. Adequate compensa- 
tion. Write. THE DIAL, 152 West 
13th, New York. Chelsea 6540. 


Important educational institution has 
permanent position for high-class sales- 
man capable of earning better than six 
thousand a year. Give full particulars 
in first letter. All information strictly 











confidential. Address 607 ayette 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wanted—Advertising assistant, man 


who can prepare advertis- 
and direct by mail) 
household appliances 


or woman, 
ing (newspaper 
that will sell 
such as 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Washing Machines 

Ironing Machines 

Gas Ranges 

Gas Water Heaters 

Gas and Electric Fixtures 
and other material of this nature sold 
by a utility company. Salary $2,500 to 
start. Address Public Utility, Box 858, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Manager Wanted 


He ntust be able to analyze conditions, 
plan and direct campaigns to market ten 
remedy specialties. 

He must be able to put at least $5000 
into the business. We don’t need his 
capital, but we do want to insure his 
whole-hearted co-operation and best con- 
structive work with us. 

In application, give specific infor- 
mation about former accomplishments, 
salary desired and references. All in- 
formation supplied held strictly confi- 
dential. Box 830, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 
Wanted May First 


One of Washington’s largest and 
most progressive stores is ready to re- 
ceive applications for the position of 
Advertising Manager. 

The man we are looking for must be 
well-grounded in the fundamentals of 
high-grade advertising; he must be a ver- 
satile and forceful writer, with Breadth 
of Vision, Initiative and Originality. 

The position requires a man o 
proves success, yet one who can mould 

is ideas into a merchandising policy 
that has proven its success. 

If you are the exceptional man who 
onstructive Business Builder and 








is a 

something more than a mere copy- 

writer, this is an unusual opportunity. 
The right man will command an 


ample salary to start, with a future 
limited only by his own. efforts. 

In replying, state experience, age and 
salary. Also send a few specimens of 
recent work, All replies confidential. 
-Address H. H. Levi, General maneaet, 
THE HECHT CO., Washington, D. C. 
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Advertising manager wanted at once for 
a high-grade, well-established technical 
journal. Must be able to conduct his 
selling operations along broad, construc- 
tive lines. Initiative and resourcefulness, 
Box 836, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SISK POWER LETTERS lend correct 
viewpoint and appeal to win sales for 
your product in the small-town field, 
Est. 1912—do let’s get acquainted. Box 
120, Mayfield, Ky 








SLOGANS 
Paul the Poet’s special line 
Is building business slogans fine. 
Impressive ones, that make you think— 
Address him care of Printers’ Ink. 





HOUSE ORGANS—SYNDICATE 
MATTER 


$1.00 a page. Send $5.00 six-page spe- 
cial. John J. Lutge, 263 Ninth Ave. 


New York. 





Attractive Designs for Business 
and Advertising Cuts. 


Times Press Bidg. Middletown, N. Y. 





HOUSE ORGANS—PROSPECTUSES 
—FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
WRITING. PRE-EMINENCE FOR 30 
YEARS. GILLIAM’S BUREAU, BOS- 





TON, MASS. 

Monthly trade publication for sale. 
Wonderful opportunity for a live wire. 
Small investment, big returns. Owner 


Sanders & Leibowitz, 
Phone 4393 Melrose. 


in other business. 
355 East 149th St. 





Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 





“ACTUAL” RT aed 
LETTERS 


Heading, wr... type, black; body, 
purple, blue or black typewriter t 
100, $2.75; 500, $4.00; 1000, $5.30; 
5000, $17.50. Artus Letter Shop, 409 
Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE: Earn- 
ing large profits; especially equipped for 
publications, catalogs and advertisers’ 
printing in colors. Sales, first three 
months 1920, $53,000. Price $60,000; 
half or more cash, balance terms. Curt 
osity seekers save postage. P. O. Box 
117, (East) Des Moines, Iowa. 





I have an organization capable of 
handling a million dollar business and 
want the distributing agency for 4&4 
product in Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. Product must have merit and 
manufactured by house of good finan- 
cial standing. References given and 
requested. ‘ddress C. W. Adams, 308 
South 19th Street, Omaha, Neb. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Young man (21) desires a clerical posi- 
tion with an advertising agency or a 
national advertiser, where he can learn 
the business. Have had 2 years’ experi- 
ence in agency work. Box 846, P. I. 


EXPERIENCED -PURCHASING 
AGENT—Have bought more than $1,- 
000,000 worth of printing, paper, en- 
gravings, electros, furniture, stationery, 
signs, posters, etc. Best credentials fur- 
nished. Address Box 831, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE, 
$3 years’ agency experience; 4 years’ 
printing business. Thorough knowl- 
edge mechanics of advertising. Has 
habit of getting things done right. 
Writes good copy. Fruitful in ideas. 
Now employed. Age 25. Box 850, P. I. 
WHO : 

wants an advertising assistant? A trifle 
shy on experience perhaps, but long on 
determination to make good. Do I hear 
an agency, advertiser or publication in 
New York calling me? I’m listening. 
Box 847, Printers’ Ink. 


Copywriter and Service Man for oppor- 
tunity connections with agency or manu- 
facturer; fqrmerly assistant advertising 
manager motor concern; experienced on 
house-organs, layout work; writer of get- 
there copy; age 24; technical and college 
training. Box 863, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Young executive with wide knowledge 

















of type, layouts, printing and copy, 
wishes to join organization in or near 
Chicago. t me-tell you all about my- 


self and my experience. Address Box 


1495, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Agency Trained Woman Wants Copy- 
Writing Opening—Young woman, 22, 
with 4 years’ experience in traffic, media, 
art ond printing in one of the nation’s 
largest agencies, seeks opening that may 
lead into copy work. Have made six mar- 
ket investigations. High school grad., 
Protestant. Box 852, Printers’ Ink. 


Accountant and Office Manager—Young, 
aggressive, able executive and system 
man, seeks connection with established 
recognized agency where hard work and 
years of experience in agency details 
can be applied successfully. Salary 
$3,000 per year. Available May Ist. 
Address Box 842, Printers’ Ink. 


A leading editor and writer in the 
trade paper world, now employed by 
the foremost publications in their 
field—a man with broad previous ex- 
perience as daily paper reporter, edi- 
torial and Sunday feature writer—seeks 
an opportunity in Chicago or New 
York City. Box 856, Printers’ Ink. 


Managing Editor—Book, magazine, tech- 
nical publication or trade organ. Twenty 
years’ experience, with leading houses; 
expert in illustrating, layout, make-up, 
copy editing and proof reading. Good 
executive, good linguist. Moderate salary 
to begin; gilt-edged references. Address 
for interview, M. E., Box 865, P. I. 


Free Lance Writing 
Author of magazine articles and success- 
ful book of self-help type, desires part 
time work writing articles and pam- 
phlets. Has written technical pamphlets 
for a national organization oad is quali- 
4 % ? research work. Address Box 

So, Ze be 

















If Looking for a Copy- 
writer, Look Here ! 


Agency copy man, now writing national 
advertising, would like more congenial 
copy or adv. mgr. connection. Have ex- 
ecutive, printing and layout experience. 
Age 26, Scotch ancestry, Univ. grad., 
trained in agriculture. Box 851, P. I. 








TRADE JOURNAL EXECUTIVE, thor- 
oughly competent in every detail of every 
department of the business from twenty 
years’ practical experience, desires per- 
manent connection. Can assume complete 
charge. Now in New York. Salary re- 
quired proportionate to importance of 
position and responsibility involved. Also 
competent as assistant sales or advertising 
executive with manufacturing concern. 
Age 39; married. Address Box 845, P. I. 


POTENTIAL ASSISTANT TO 
SALES MANAGER 


—a young man with a wide range of 
sales and advertising experience—execu- 
tive — newspaper — grocery — rubber— 

int—earned his own way through 
igh school and college—a sticker and 
a climber—now sales representative 
with $100,000,000 corporation. } 

Some good concern is going to capi- 
talize this man’s training, experience, 
ambition and ability. He may be the 
man YOU need. Box 844, Printers’ Ink, 





Advertising Solicitor 
With nine years’ experience on metro- 
politan dailies wishes opportunity in or 
around New York City, either with a 
newspaper or an agency. ill not con- 
sider less than $3,500. Salary limita- 
tions of present institution make change 
necessary. Write Box 26, Printers’ 
Ink, Boston Office, 1 Beacon Street. 











Advertising Sales 
and Office Manager 


with wide experience, for a man 
of 30, in specialty and machinery 
lines, copy, road work, merchan- 
dising and sales letters. Now 
with nationally known advertiser. 
Located in the Northwest, but 
will go where the right offer 
is made to affiliate with a live, 
progressive concer n—large or 
small—in a similar capacity, or 
as assistant to a big executive. 
Future possibilities are of para- 
mount importance. Box 855, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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The Man Who Buys 





In the Purchasing Departments of more than 25,000 important 
concerns in the U. S. and abroad, this illustration is typical in this 
respect—while numerous papers, circulars, etc., daily come and 
go, one reference book (Thomas’ Register) stands in front of the 
buyer every day in the year. At any moment it gives him the 
sources of supply for anything he wants. It is the first thing he 
consults—usually the only thing.. Likewise the foreman, super- 
intendent and all others having to do with ordering, go to it for 
information. 2 


Descriptive and other advertising matter therein automatically 
comes to the attention of the above buyers at the important mo- 
ment when they are interested. It costs for only one time, but 
lasts for at least a year, producing the highest class of inquiries * 
continuously throughout the year in as large volume as though 
repeated ‘every issue in weekly or monthly periodicals. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY,  *2®-135 Lafayette, Street, 


4500 Pages, 9x 12 
Price $15.00 





sements 
2300 Advertisers 











